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P  REFACE 

The  general  features  of  the  new  Historical  Series  for 
Schools,  based  upon  the  "  concentric  system,"  have  been 
indicated  in  the  preface  to  the  second  or  middle  book 
of  the  series,  published  in  1902. 

The  present  work  is  designed  to  occupy  the  first  or 
lowest  stage  in  this  series  of  three  volumes.  It  aims  at 
exciting  a  general  interest  in  British  History  in  the 
minds  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  junior  forms  of  schools. 
It  is  not  meant  absolutely  for  beginners.  The  writer 
is  convinced  that  the  best  way  of  kindling  the  first 
interest  in  history  in  young  children  is  by  the  oral 
narration  of  picturesque  stoiies  and  biographies.  For 
this  stage  no  text-book  seems  necessary  or  even  de- 
sirable. But  as  children  gi'ow  a  little  older  there  is 
a  danger  in  relying  altogether  on  detached  incidents 
and  episodes.  It  is  almost  equally  hazardous  to  trust 
exclusively  to  oial  teaching  without  book.  In  many 
cases  both  these  methods  tend  towards  leaving  little 
save  a  passing  impression  on  the  pupil's  mind.  They 
are  too  often  destitute  of  any  permanent  oi-  tangible 
result.  At  first  i)ermanent  imi)ressions  of  detail  do  not 
much  matter,  but  after  a  time  they  are  necessaiy.  A 
junior  text-book  may  attain  the  ends  desired  in  two 
Avays.  One  method  is  simjjly  to  wi-ite  out  at  length 
the  same  soi't  of  historical  details  that  the  teacher  has 
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hitherto  given  viva  voce.  But  to  follow  this  plan  for 
the  whole  of  British  History  needs  not  a  book  of  two 
hundred  pages,  but  a  volume  whose  dimensions  would 
far  exceed  those  of  Book  II.  in  this  series.  The 
writer  has  therefore  deliberately  rejected  the  method 
of  attempting  to  tell  a  large  number  of  familiar 
stories  at  length.  He  has  preferred  to  adopt  the 
second  possible  way.  This  is  to  put  together  a  fairly 
continuovis  narrative,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  parts 
of  it  being  less  attractive  than  they  might  have 
been  made  by  the  fuller  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
writer  is,  however,  convinced  that  the  living  voice  of 
the  teacher,  necessary  enough  at  all  stages  of  historical 
teaching,  is  still  vitally  important  for  pupils  at  the 
stage  of  those  for  whom  this  work  is  intended.  The 
text-book  should  supplement,  not  supersede,  the  teacher, 
and  the  author  has  aimed  primarily  at  making  the 
present  work  a  series  of  pegs,  on  which  the  experienced 
teacher  can  hang  such  illustrative  matter  as  seems  to 
him  most  fitted  for  his  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Avriter  has  aimed  at  sufficient  completeness  to  enable 
the  teacher  who  cannot  give  much  time  to  the  subject 
to  use  the  work  without  any  such  amplification.  The 
author  believes  that  even  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
instruction  some  effort  should  be  made  to  put  before 
young  minds  the  ideas  of  continuity  and  growth  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  all  history.  He  is  sure  that  this  end 
can  only  be  attained  by  some  form  of  consecutive  nar- 
rative. Moreover,  a  work  so  designed  may,  it  is 
believed,  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  by  supplying  the 
hard  kernel  of  facts,  names  and  dates,  which  young 
minds  readily  assimilate,  and  without  which  they  may 
be  interested  but  hardly  taught.     It  is  hoped  that  by 
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careful  attention  to  simplicity  and  proportion,  and  by 
the  rinorseless  omission  of  much  that  is  commonly 
found  even  in  the  shortest  primers  of  English  History, 
these  objects  may  be  in  some  measure  attained  without 
any  material  sacrifice  of  picturesque  interest. 

Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  illustra- 
tions and  maps  fit  into  the  text  of  the  narrative,  and 
the  detailed  prefatory  matter  and  index  aim  at  being 
as  practical  and  complete  as  is  possible  on  the  scale 
adopted. 

The  writer  has  again  to  thank  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen  engaged  in  teaching  history  in  schools  for 
giving  him  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  Once  more 
he  has  to  record  a  special  debt  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Allen. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  series  now  only  needs  for 
its  completion  the  addition  of  Book  III.,  for  more 
advanced  scholars.  That  Avork  is  in  active  preparation, 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  published  before  the  end  of 
1904. 

The  Univebsity,  Manchesteb, 
Christmas,  1903. 
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CHAPTER   I 
The  Britons  and  the  Romans  up  to  410 
Principal  Person : 

Caius  Julius  Caesar. 

Principal  Dates : 

55  B.C.  Cresar  invades  Britain. 

43  A.D.  Beginning  of  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Britain. 
410  A.D.  Tlie  Romans  leave  Britain. 

1.  History   is   the   subject   that   tells    us    what    has 

happened  to  a  country  or  a  people  in  the  past.     This 

little  book  aims  at  telling  the  history  of  the  _,    „  .,.  ^ 

'^  -'  The  British 

British  Islands.      We  all  know  that   these  islands  in  the 

islands    consist    of    an   island   called    Great  earliest  times. 

Britain,    now    divided    into    England,    Scotland,    and 

Wales,  and  a  smaller  island,  situated  to  the  Avest  of  it, 

called   Ireland.      Tavo   thousand   years    ago,   hoAvever, 

tilings  Avere  A^ery  different  in  Britain  from  AA'hat  they 

are  now.    There  was  as  yet  no  England,  for  the  English 

people,  AAiio  gave  England  her  name,  had  not  yet  crossed 

the  seas  from  their  old  homes,  Avhicli  were  in  Germany. 

Southern   Britain    Avas   inhabited   by   a   people   called 

the  Britons,  from  Avhom  ovir  island  took  its  name  of 

Britain.      Yet  these  Britons  were  not  the  first  people 

who  lived  in  our  island.     Before  they  came  to  the  land 

seA'eral  other  races  of  men  had  dAvelt  in  it.     But  Ave 

know   little   about    these    oldest    inhabitants    of    this 

country.      We   should   not   knoAV  that  they  had  CA'er 

existed   if   Ave   had   not   sometimes   dug   up    their    old 

burial-places,  and  foinid  in  them  their  bones,  tools,  and 

A 
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weapons.     For  a  long  time  these  peojile  did  not  know 
tlie  nse  of  metals.     They  made  tools  and  weapons  out 


Flint  Arrow-heads. 


of   flint-stones,  cleverly  cnt  and   sharpened.     At  last, 
however,  they  found  out  how  to  nse  bronze  and  iron. 


A  British  Brouze  Helmet.  A  Bronze  Bowl. 

(From  the  British  Museum.) 


They  then  gave  up  their  rough  flint  implements,  and 
fashioned  metal  ones  instead. 

2.  We  know  much  more  about  the  Britons  than  about 
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those  wlio  had  dwelt  in  our  land  befoi'e  their  coming. 
The  Britons  were  a  tall,  fair-haired  race, 
and  very  brave,  sti'ong,  and  active.  Thoiigh 
fierce  and  savage,  they  were  civilised  enough  to  know 
how^  to  make  iron  swords  to  fight  with,  and  gold 
bracelets  with  ^hich  to  adorn  themselves.  Their 
descendants  still  live  in  our  land,  though  they  are  now 
called,  not  the  Britons,  but  the  Welsh.     The  Britons 


Bronze  Caldron  found  in  Ireland. 

spoke  a  language  which  is  an  older  form  of  the  Welsh 
language  which  is  still  the  mother-tongue  of  Welsh- 
men. 

3.  The  Britons  did  not  dwell  in  every  part  of  Britain. 
In  the  extreme  north,  in  what  are  now  called  the  High- 
lands of  Scotlayid,  there  lived  a  fiercer  and 
more  warlike  race  called  the  Picts.  More-  and  Scots, 
over,  in  Ireland  there  lived  a  race  called  the 
Scots.  Some  of  these  Scots  afterwards  crossed  over  f I'om 
Ireland  to  Northern  Britain,  and  gave  that  country  the 
new  name  of,  Scotland,  or  land  of  the  Scots.  Bit  by  bit 
the  Picts  became  mixed  up  A^dth  the  Scots,  so  that  the 
descendants  of  both  Picts  and  Scots  came  to  be  called 
the  Scots.  Then  the  Scots  who  were  left  in  Ireland 
ceased  to  be  called  Scots,  and  were  named  the  Irish. 
Britons,   Scots,   and    Irish    were    not,    however,    very 
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Early  Bronze  Trumpet.  Weapons,  and  Iraplemeuta. 
(British  Museum.) 
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different  from  eacli  other  in  their  habits  and  speech. 
All  three  belonged  to  a  single  great  family  of  nations 
called  the  Celts.  The  languages  spoken  by  the  Irish 
and  Scots  are  still  nsed  by  some  of  their  descendants, 
both  in  the  mountains  of  Northern  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland. 

4.  There  dwelt  in  other  lands  more  ci^alised  people 


Flint  Implements. 

i.  A  Hafteil  Hatchet  found  in  the  Solway  Moss. 

il.  Axe  found  near  Egreton  in  Cumberland,  with  wooden  handle  well  preserved. 

(From  Evans'  "  Ancient  Stone  Implements.") 


than    the    Britons.      Two     thousand    years    ago    the 

Romans  were  the  foremost  among  civilised    ^  ,.     _ 

rrn         -I-.  11.  Juhus  Caesar 

nations.      The    Romans    took    their    name    and  the 

from  the  city  of  Rome  in  Italy.     At   first    Ro^^ans. 

they  only  ruled  over  their  own   city,  but  they  were 

so  brave  and  ^vise  that  they  conquered  many  lands, 

and  at  last  won  Gaul,  the  country  now  called  France. 

The  Roman  general  who   conquered  Gaul   was    Caius 
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Julius  Ccesar,  who  was  the  luost  famous  of  all  the 
Romans.  After  defeathig  the  Gauls,  Caesar  led  a  small 
army  to  Britain.  This  happened  fifty-five  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Britons  fought  so  bravely 
against  Caesar  that  he  was  soon  forced   to  go  away. 


Bust  of  Julius  Csesar  (Naples). 

Next  year,  however,  he  went  back  with  more  soldiers, 
and  this  time  he  managed  to  defeat  the  Bi-itons.  Caesar 
did  not,  however,  stay  long  in  our  country.  He  was 
content  to  make  the  Britons  pay  a  sort  of  tax  called 
tribute  to  the  Romans.  This  was  taken  as  a  sign  that 
the  Britons  were  the  servants  of  the  Romans.     Then 
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Caasar  went   home,  and   for   nearly  a   hundred   years 
Britain  was  left  to  itself. 

5.  During   this    time    the   Chiistian    religion   began. 
The   faith   was   quite   new  when    the    Romans  at  last 
made   up   their   mind   to    conquer    Britain.  ^^^  Roman 
They  first  began  this  work  forty-three  years  Conquest  of 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.     It  was,  however,  ^°"*^  Britain. 
a  slow  matter.     The  Britons  fought  bravely,  and,  even 


The  Roman  Advance 
on  Gaul  &  Britain. 


Walker&Cockerell  sc. 


after  they  had  been  conquered,  they  were  continually 
rebelling  and  giving  the  Romans  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
So  slow  was  the  Rojinans'  progress  that  they  contented 
themselves  with  conquering  the  South.     They  gave  up 
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any  attempt  to  conquer  the  Picts  and  Scots  who  hved 
among   the   mountains    of    the   extreme    north.      But 


A  Roman  Soldier. 

before  long  Picts  and  Scots  became  so  troublesome  to 
the  Romans,  through  constantly  attacking  them,  that 
the  Romans  built  a  ^vall  between  the  Firths  of  Forth 
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and  Clyde  to  separate  their  lands  from  those  beyond 
their  power.  South  of  this  wall  they  set  up  what  was 
called  the  Roman  Province  of  Britain.  This  took  in 
all  the  districts  now  called  England  and  Wales,  and 
a  bit  of  what  is  no^v  called  Southern  Scotland.  But 
none  of  these  names  had  as  yet  come  into  use. 

6.  Roman  rule  in  Southern  Britain  lasted  for  more 


Burgh  Castle  in  Norfolk. 
(A  Fortress  built  by  the  Romans.) 

than  three  hundred  years.     The  Romans   brought   in 
peace,   law,   and    good    order.      They   built 
cities,   fortresses   and   country   houses,  and     in  South 
made  a  large  number  of  good  roads,  paved     B"*^"- 
with  stone.     They  encouraged  trade,  and  taught  some 
of  the  Britons  to  study  the  Latin,  or  Roman,  language. 
During  this  time  the  Britons  gave  up  the  worship  of 
idols  and  adopted  the  faith  of  Christ.     Some  of  them 
were  so  zealous  for  their  new  religion  that  they  went 
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out  as  missionaries  to  remote  lands  wliere  Christianity 
was  as  yet  ixnknown.  It  Avas  through  tlie  efforts  of 
tliese  British  teacliers  that  the  jjeople  d^velling  in 
Ireland  first  became  Christians. 

7.  Grave  trouble  now  fell  upon  the  Romans.     Their 
Empire   Avas    OA'errun    by   fierce    German    tribes,    aaIio 

^,  ^  ,  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Roman  Empire 
The  end  of 

Roman  rule  and  forced  the  proud  Romans  to  obey  them. 
in  Britain.  j^  became  impossible  for  the  Romans  to 
defend  any  longer  a  distant  land  like  Britain.  In  110 
they  left  the  island  altogether. 


A  Gold  Coin  of  a  British  Chief.     About  a.d.  43. 


CHAPTER   II 
How  the  English  came  to  Britain,  410-597 
Principal  Persons : 

Hengist  and  Horsa. 

Principal  Dates: 

449.  Beginning  of  the  English  Conquest  of  South  Britain. 

1.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  the  Britons 
had  to  govern  their  country  as  best  they  could.     But 
they  began  at  once  to  quarrel  among  them-  . 
selves,  and  split  up  into  many  little  tribes,     driven  into 
A  new  trouble  soon  came  upon  them.     Like          west, 
the    Romans,   they   were    attacked    by   barbarous   in- 
vaders.  For  a  time  they  struggled  courageously  against 
these  enemies.     But  the  new-comers  Avere  even  braver 
than  the  Britons  and  a  good   deal   more  liersevering. 
Bit    by   bit   they   drove    the    Britons    out   of    all   the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  their  land,  and  forced 
them  to  take  refuge  amidst  the  mountains  of  the  west. 

2.  The  largest  district  in  which  the  Britons  were  still 
able  to  hold  their  own  is  that  now  called  Wales.  The 
Welsh   are   the   direct  descendants   of    the 

ancient  Britons.  Their  language  is  sprung  wel°h  ^e. 
from  the  old  British  speech,  and  their  religion 
has  continually  been  that  same  Christian  faith  which 
their  forefathers  first  learnt  from  the  Romans.  Their 
name  of  Welsh  was  that  given  them  by  the  new- 
comers who  had  supplanted  them.  But  in  these  early 
days  Wales  was  much  bigger  than  it  is  now,  and  there 
were  other  Welshmen  or  Britons  living  in  other  parts 
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of  the  land.  Firstly,  there  were  those  who  were  called 
the  West  Welsh,  li\'ing  in  Cornwall.  Then  there  were 
other  Welsh  dwelling  in  the  district  between  the  Pen- 
nine Chain  and  the  Irish  Sea,  then  called  Ctmiberland, 
Avhich  means  the  land  of  the  Welsh.  This  Cumberland 
stretched  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Ribble,  or  Mersey, 
and  was  much  bigger  than  the  present  English  county 
of  Cumberland.  Thus  most  of  the  western  parts  of 
South  Britain  still  remained  Welsh  for  a  time.  To  the 
east  of  these  regions  the  Britons  had  been  driven  out 
altogether. 

3.  The  new-comers  to  Britain  were  a  German  tribe 

called  the  English.     Before  they  came  to  our  land  they 

_.  .         lived  in  Northern  Germany,  on  the  shores  of 

The  coming 

of  the  the  North  Sea.     From   them   the  southei'n 

Enghsh.  g^jj^  eastern  parts  of  Britain  got  the  name  of 

England,  that  is  to  say,  the  land  of  the  English.  Their 
language  was  called  English  also,  and  gradually  it  quite 
drove  out  both  Welsh  and  Latin  from  the  parts  of  the 
island  which  the  English  had  conquered.  The  English 
spoken  by  these  new  invaders  was  very  different  from 
the  English  Avliich  is  used  nowadays.  All  languages 
are  constantly  changing,  and  English  has  changed 
more  than  most.  We  are  not  able  to  read  or  under- 
stand the  English  spoken  by  our  forefathers,  unless  we 
learn  it  like  a  foreign  tongue.  Nevertheless,  it  remains 
the  same  tongue,  and  has  always  had  the  same  name. 

4.  There  were  three  chief  tribes  or  divisions  among 
the  English   ^vho   came   tg   Britain.     These   were   the 

Jutes,  the  Angles,  and  the  Scuvons.  They 
divisions  Were  not,  like  the  English  of   the   present 

E"°r^h***^       day,  ruled   by  a   single   king.     They   wei*e 

split  up  into  a  great  many  little  states, 
each  of  which  had  a  king  of  its  oavu.  This  had 
been  the  case  AAith  the  English  when  they  lived  in 
Germany,  and  this  system  still  Avent  on  when  they 
took    up    their    abode    in    England.      Some    of   these 
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kingdoms  were  formed  by  each  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  English  race.  The  least  important  and 
smallest  of  these  three  branches  was  the 
Jntes,  Their  chief  settlement  was  the  king- 
dom of  Kent,  a  district  much  the  same  as  onr  modern 
Kent.  This  was  the  first  English  settlement  to  be  made. 
It  took  place  in  449^  and  the  first  English  kings  of  Kent 


The  Jutes. 


Walker&  Cockerell  sc. 

The  old  Homes  of  the  English. 


The  Saxons. 


were  the  brothers  Hengist  and  Horsa.  The  other  parts 
of  the  south  of  England  were  settled  by  the  second  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  English  people, 
the  Saxons.  The  Saxons  set  np  the  king- 
doms of  Essex,  Sussex,  Wessex,  and  others.  These 
names  mean  the  land  of  the  East  Saxons,  South  Saxons, 
and  tlie  West  Saxons.     Of  these,  Wessex,  or  tlie  land 
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of  the  West  Saxons,  became  much  the  biggest  aud  most 
important. 

5.  The  third  branch  of  the  EngUsh  was  the  Angles. 
The  Angles  conquered  Northern,  Central,  and  Eastern 
England,  where  they  established  three  chief 
A^ffl^^  kingdoms.    The  most  northerly  of  these  was 

Northumhria,  or  Northumberland,  that  is, 
the  land  north  of  the  river  Hiimber.  There  was  an 
eastern   kingdom  called   East  Anglia,  which   took   in 


Weapons  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Period. 
(British  Museum.) 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  middle  Anglian  kingdom 
was  called  Mercia,  which  means  the  March  or  boundai'y 
between  the  English  and  the  Welsh.  The  above- 
mentioned  seven  kingdoms  were  not  all  those  set  up 
by  the  English  invaders,  but  they  Avere  the  most 
imjiortant  of  them  and  the  ones  that  lasted  longest. 

6.  It   took   about   a  hundi'ed  and  fifty  years  for  all 
these  changes  to  take  place.     But  at  last  the  English 

ceased  to  swarm  over  the  North  Sea  to 
betwefnthf  Britain.  There  was  still,  however,  a  great 
EngUsh  deal  of  fighting  all  over  the  country.     Not 

only  were  the  English  always  waging  war 
against  the  Welsh,  but  both  Welsh  and  English  fought 
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a  great  deal  among  themseh^es.  It  was  lucky  for  the 
Welsh  that  the  English  did  not  agree  with  each 
other.  If  the  English  had  kept  together  they  would 
probably  have  driven  the  Welsh  out  of  the  island  alto- 
gether. As  it  was,  however,  they  ceased  to  make  such 
great  progress  against  them  as  they  might  have  done. 
Yet  the  English  gradually  conquered  the  lands  held 
by  the  Welsh  of  Cumberland,  and  the  district  inhabited 
by  the  West  Welsh  in  what  is  now  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire.  Thus  it  was  that  some  hundred  years 
after  this  the  only  people  called  the  Welsh  were  those 
who  lived  in  the  modern  Wales.  And  even  in  this 
district  the  English  made  further  conquests,  so  that 
the  Welsh  were  gradually  driven  further  to  the  west. 

7.  The  three  English  kingdoms  that  profited  most 
by  the  conquests  of  Welsh  land  soon  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  and  strongest  of  all  the  English  _  ^ 
kingdoms.  These  were  Northixmbria,  which  chief  English 
gradually  swallowed  up  the  lands  of  the  *^i'^&°o"^s- 
Cumberland  Welsh ;  Wessex,  which  bit  by  bit  absorbed 
the  West  Welsh ;  and  Mercia,  which  drove  the  Welsh 
beyond  the  river  Severn  into  the  mountains  and  moors 
of  the  modern  Wales.  MeaiiAvhile,  the  different  English 
kings  were,  as  we  have  seen,  fighting  as  fiercely  against 
each  other  as  they  fought  against  the  Welsh.  The 
result  of  these  wars  was  that  the  stronger  kings  con- 
quered the  weaker  kings.  Thus  it  followed  that  the 
number  of  states  in  England  was  constantly  getting 
smaller.  At  last  there  were  only  four  kingdoms  of 
any  importance  left.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
three  of  these  four,  namely,  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and 
Wessex,  all  of  which  added  to  their  power  by  con- 
quering English  as  well  as  Welsh  lands.  The  fourth 
kingdom  worth  remembering  was  Kent.  This  was  not 
becavise  Kent  Avas  very  powerful  in  itself,  but  because 
it  was  to  Kent  that  there  now  came  the  preachers  of 
the  faith  of  Christ- 
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CHAPTER    III 
How  the  English  became  Christians,  597-664 

Principal  Persons : 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great ;  Alle,  King  of  the  Northumbrians ;  Augus- 
tine, first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent ; 
Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria ;  Paulinus,  first  Archbishop  of 
York ;  Aidan,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne. 

Principal  Dates: 

597.  Landing  of  Augustine  in  Kent. 
627.  Conversion  of  Edwin. 

1.  The  English   invaders  of  Britain  were   heathens, 
worshipiiing   many   gods.     As   they   drove   the  Welsh 
into  the  West,  they  stamped  out  the  Chris-     _,.       ,.  . 
tian  taitli  ui  all    the   districts   which   they     of  the  old 
conquered.      There  Avas  little  chance  of  the     ^i^&lish. 
English  learning  about  Christianity  from  the  Britons. 
The  two  nations  hated  each  other  so  much  that  it  was 
not  likely,  either  that  the  Welsh  would  wish  to  teach 
the  English  their  religion,  or  that  the  English  would 
be  Avilling  to  listen  to  anything  the  Welsh  had  to  tell 
them.     Yet,  so   long   as  the  English   still   worshipped 
their   cruel  heathen  gods,  they  could  not  understand 
the  gentler  ways  of  civilised  life. 

2.  Rome  still  held  the  chief  place  in  the  civilised  world. 

Though   the  Roman  Empire   had   decayed,  Rome  still 

ruled  the  minds  of  men  through  the  Roman  _,      _ 

.,  .  -  Pope  Gregory 

bishop.     The  Bishop  of  Rome  was  called  the  and  the  Eng- 

Pope— that  is,  the  father.     He  was  believed  "^^  heathens. 

to  be  the  gi'eatest  of  all  bishops,  and  the  head  of  the 

Christian    Church.      It   now   happened    that,   about  a 
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hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  English  began  to 
settle  in  Britain,  a  A^ery  good  and  wise  man  named 
Gy^egory  the  Great  became  Pope,  or  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Long  before  he  had  become  Pope  he  had  been  struck 
by  some  fair-haired  English  slave-children  standing  for 
sale  in  the  market  at  Rome.  He  asked  to  what  nation 
they  belonged,  and  was  told  they  were  Angles.  "  They 
are  not  Angles,"  said  he ;  "  they  have  the  faces  of 
angels."  He  then  asked  what  was  the  name  of  their 
king,  and  was  told  he  was  a  heathen  called  Alle. 
"  Then,"  said  Gregory,  "  shall  Alleluia  be  sung  in  Alle's 
land,"  For  a  time  Gregory  AA'ished  to  go  himself  as  a 
missionary  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen 
English ;  but  when  he  was  made  Pope  he  had  too  much 
to  do  at  Rome  to  be  able  to  carry  out  his  wdsh.  Never- 
theless, he  did  not  forget  the  English  slaAe-boys,  and  at 
last  sent  Augustine  as  a  missionary  to  preach  the  faith 
of  Christ  to  the  heathen  English. 

3.  In  597  Augustine  landed  in  Kent.   Now,  it  happened 
that   Kent  Avas  ruled  in  those  days  by  a  king  called 

....  c  Ethelhert,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  kings 
Mission  of  ° 

Augustine  to    of  the  Kentishmen.     Ethelbert  gave  Augus- 

tine  a  cordial  Avelcome,  and  permitted  him 

to   preach    the   Gospel   to   his    subjects.      Before    long 

Ethelbert  himself  and  most  of  his  peojjle  Avere  baptised 

into  the  ncAV  faith.     Augustine  AA'as  made  Archbishop 

of  all  the  English  Church.     He  took  up  his  abode  at 

Canterbury,   the   toA\Ti   in   AAliich    the   kings   of    Kent 

generally  lived.     Thus  he  became  the  first  Archbishoj) 

of  Canterbury.      Augustine's  successors  at  Canterbury 

have   remained   ever  since   the   heads  of   the   English 

Church.     It  is  easy  ncAA'adays  to  wonder  AA'hy  the  chief 

archbishop  of  England  should  liAe  in  the  little  city  of 

Canterbury.     The  reason  for  it  is  that  the  first  English 

king  to  become  a  Christian  was  the  King  of  Kent,  and 

therefore  the  place  ui  which  he  lived  became  the  abode 

of  the  chief  English  bishop. 
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4.  The  conversion  of  Kent  was  the  beginning  of  the 
conversion  of  all  England.  First,  the  little  neighbour- 
ing kingdom  of  Essex  was  won  over  to  the  „    ,. 

f  Paulmus  IS 

new  faith,  and  a  bishopric  set  up  for  it  at  sent  to 
London,  which  was  already  the  most  im-  Northumbna. 
portant  trading  town  in  Britain.  And  after  thirty- 
years,  Ethelbert's  son-in-law  Edtvin,  King  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrians, was  baptised  by  Paiilinus,  the  chaplain 
of  his  Kentish  wife.  Thereupon  Paulinus  became  the 
first  Archbishop  of  York.  And  the  conversion  of 
Edwin  was  the  more  important,  since  he  ruled  over  a 
much  greater  kingdom  than  the  little  realm  of  Kent. 

5.  It  is  told  of  Edwin  that,  when  he  was  uncertain 
whether  he   should   become   a   Christian,  he   gathered 
together  the  wise  men  of  his  kingdom,  and     _. 
asked  them  Avhether  they  should  adopt  the     sion  of  King 
religion  of  Christ.     "  The  life  of  man,"  said     Edwm. 

an  aged  nobleman,  "  seems  like  the  flight  of  a  sparrow 
through  the  hall  where  men  are  feasting  in  the  Avinter- 
time  with  a  warm  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth.  But  out- 
side are  the  cold,  the  rain,  and  the  storm.  The  bird  flies 
in  at  the  door.  It  tarries  for  a  moment  amidst  the 
warmth  and  the  light,  and  then  again  it  vanishes  into 
the  cold  and  daikness  without.  So  it  is  Avith  the  life  of 
man.  We  tarry  a  moment  in  this  earth,  but  Avhence 
w^e  came  and  Avhither  we  go  we  know  not.  If  the  new 
religion  can  teach  us  truly  about  these  things,  let  us  all 
follow  it."  This  Avise  adA'ice  pleased  the  king  and  the 
other  nobles ;  and  so  Northumbria  became  a  Christian 
land.     The  conversion  of  EdAA'in  took  place  in  627. 

6.  Not  all  the  English  AAcre  of  the  same  mind  as  the 
aged  Northumbrian  noble.  The  fiercer  among  them 
despised  the  Christians  because  their  religion 

taught  them   to   be   merciful   and   humble,  between  the 
They  preferred  the  heathen  gods,  Avho  were  Jt^"jf*^^?^  *"** 
supposed  to  be  as  cruel  as  the  English  war- 
riors themselves.    Thus  the  old  faitli  died  hard.    Edwin 
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himself  was  slain  in  battle  by  a  heathen  king,  and  it 
took  many  years  of  struggle  before  the  Christian  faith 
was  firmly  established  all  over  England. 


lona. 
(The  Rains  are  of  much  later  date.) 

7.  Tlie  hardest  struggle  was  in  the  North ;  and  here 
Aid  d  th  *^^^  Christians  might  well  have  been  beaten, 
conversion  of  but  that  the  Scots  sent  missionai'ies  to  the 
the  North.  Northumbrians  in  the  dark  days  that  fol- 
lowed the  slaying  of  Edwin.     The  chief  of  these  was 
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Aldan,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  httle  island  of 
lona,  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  which  was  the 
most  famous  centre  of  religion  and  learning  in  the  land 
of  the  Scots.  Aidan  became  bishop  of  the  Northum- 
brians, and  chose  as  his  abode  the  island  of  Lindisfarne 
off  the  Northumbrian  coast,  which  reminded  him  of  his 
desolate  old  home.  Thus  was  Christianity  firmly- 
established  in  the  North.  The  other  kingdoms  learnt 
Christianity  one  after  the  other.  At  last,  after  a  sixty 
years'  struggle,  Pope  Gregory's  hopes  were  fulfilled, 
and  all  the  English  became  Christians.  When,  how- 
ever, this  was  brought  about,  the  good  Pope  and  his 
fellow-workers  had  long  been  dead. 


A  Gold  C(jin  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  struck  a.d.  201. 


CHAPTER    IV 

The  Union  of  England  and  the  coming  of  the  Danes, 

664-899 

Principal  Persons : 

Egbert,  King  of  the  West  Saxons ;  Alfred,  King  of  the  West  Saxons. 

Principal  Dates : 

839.  Death  of  Egbert. 

871.  Danish  invasion  of  Wessex ;  accession  of  Alfred. 

878.  Treaty  of  Chippenham. 

899.  Death  of  Alfred. 

1.  The  English  were  now  united  in  the  same  religion. 
Not  very  long  afterwards  they  became   united  under 

a  single  king.     We  have  seen  how  the  old 

bl?rm^"u^nfted  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^®^®  always  fighting  with 
under  one  each  other,  and  how  the  stronger  ones  were 
one^Kkie"  always  conquering  the  Aveaker  rulers.  But 
these  conquests  did  not  generally  last  very 
long.  Sometimes  one  king,  sometimes  another,  gained 
the  upper  hand.  At  one  time  the  strongest  kings  were 
the  kings  of  the  Northumbrians.  Then  came  the  turn 
of  the  kings  of  the  Mercians.  But  the  Mercian  power 
passed  away  like  that  of  the  Northumbrians.  At  last 
the  southern  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  Avon  for  itself 
the  position  of  leadership. 

2.  Wessex  became  the  chief  English  state  in  the  days 
Avhen   Egbert  Avas    King    of   the    West    Saxons.     But 

though  Egbert  had  forced  all  the  other  kings 

V^ss«c°         ^^  recognise  that  he  AAas  the  strongest  of  the 

rulers  of  England,  he  Avas  not  King  of  all  the 

English  in  the  Avay  that  Edward  vii.  is  noAv  ruler  of 
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all  the  laud.  There  were  still  many  separate  kingdoms, 
each  with  its  own  king,  and  managing  its  own  affairs. 
And  Egbert  was  not  called  King  of  all  the  English,  but 
only  King  of  the  West  Saxons  and  overlord  of  all 
England.  But  the  power  which  he  established  over 
the  other  English  kings  proved  a  lasting  one,  and  bit 
by  bit  the  descendants  of  Egbert  became  kings  of  all 
the  land.     The  royal  house  of  Wessex  became  the  royal 
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house  of  England,  and  the  blood  of  Egbert  still  riins  in 
the  veins  of  Edward  Vii. 

3.  Egbert  Tvas  a  strong  king,  and  kept  good  peace.  But 
after  his  death  in  839,  things  went  badly  for  Wessex, 
and  even  in  his  lifetime  a  new  race  of  in- 
vaders came  from  beyond  sea  and  inflicted 
untold  misery  upon  the  English.  These 
peoples  were  the  Danes  and  Noy^seinen,  avIio  came  from 
Denmark  and  Norway.  Like  the  English  when  they 
had  first  crossed  over  into  Britain,  the  Danes  were  very 
brave  and  hardy,  but  very  fierce  and  cruel.  At  first 
they  came  simply  to  rob.     Every  summer  they  jailed 
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invasions. 
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in  their  long  low  ships  to  the  English  coast,  and  when 
"winter  came,  they  went  home  to  the  north  to  revel  on 
the  plunder  that  they  collected.  Before  long  they 
found  out  that  England  was  a  pleasanter  place  to  live 
in  than  their  ovm  country.  They  then  strove,  like  the 
English  before  them,  to  make  new  homes  for  themselves 
in  Britain. 


Kemains  of  a  Viking  Ship,  from  a  Cairn  at  Gokstad. 
(Now  in  the  University  at  Christiania.) 

4.  Egbert  himself  could  not  drive  the  Danes  away, 
and  his  son  and  grandsons  were  still  less  able  to  hold 
_,  _  their  own  against  them.  The  Danes  now 
attack  conquered  much  of  northei'ii  and  eastern 
Wessex,  England,  and  in  871  began  to  attack  Wessex. 
Luckily,  at  this  moment  the  best  of  Egbert's  grandsons 
had  just  mounted  the  throne.  This  was  Alfred,  the 
greatest  of  all  our  early  kings. 

5.  At  first  the  Danes  were  too  strong  for  Alfred. 
He   was   forced   to  take   refuge  in  the  little  island  of 
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Afhelney,  in   the  midst   of  the  marshes   of   Somerset. 

But  he  soon  came  out  of  his  hiding-place. 
theBsa^s        ^®  ^°*^  *  great  victory  over  the  Danes,  and 

forced  them  to  make  treaties  with  him. 

6.  Tlie  most  famous  of  these  treaties  was  the  Treaty 
of  ChippeJihcini  of  878.     By  it  Alfred  agreed  to  divide 

England  with  the  Danes.     The  Danes  took 

The  Treaty  of  j^orthern  and  eastern  England,  and  ruled  it 
Chippenham.  "^ 

as    they   pleased.      This    district   was    now 

called  the  Dane  law,  that  is,  the  country  in  which  the 

Danish   law   prevailed.     But   there  was   no 

The  Dane        gi>eat   difference   between   the   English  and 

Danes,  and  the  Danes  soon  began  to  learn 

our   tongue   and   customs.     The  greatest   difference  at 

first  had  been  that  the  Danes  were  heathens,  while  the 

English  "were  Christians.    But  Alfred  persuaded  them  to 

become  Christians.     When  the  Danes  got  used  to  their 

new  religion,  they  became  very  like  the  English,  except 

that  they  still  remained  somewhat  stronger  and  braver. 

7.  One  good  thing  the  Danes  did  for  Alfred.  They 
had  settled  in  Northumbria,  northern  Mercia.  and  East 

Anglia,  and  had  destroyed  the  old  lines  of 
became  the  kings  in  tliose  districts.  And  there  were  so 
chief  king  in    many  little  Danish  states  set  up  in  the  Dane 

law  that  not  one  of  them  could  be  very 
powerful.  Hence  their  princes  were  soon  forced  to 
recognise  Alfred  as  their  master.  Thus  Alfred  was 
able  to  restore  the  overlordship  of  Wessex,  Avhich  his 
grandfather  had  established,  and  which  the  Danish 
invasions  had  threatened  to  destroy.  Though  he  never 
called  himself  more  than  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
Alfred  was  really  the  first  King  of  all  the  English. 

8.  Alfred  was  as  wise  in  peace  as  he  was  brave  in  Avar. 
What  Alfred  He  took  care  to  ward  off  future  invasions  of 
Eniush^a^rmy  *^^  Danes  by  setting  up  a  new  and  a  better 
and  navy.  army  than  England  had  had  before.  More- 
over,  he   was   not    content    to   wait  until  the   Danes 
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landed.  He  built  ships  that  might  go  out  and  attack 
the  Danes  on  the  sea,  and  thus  save  England  the 
miseries  of  invasion.  This  is  the  first  English  navy  of 
which  history  tells  us,  and  we  may  therefore  look  upon 
Alfred  as  the  first  founder  of  England's  greatness  on  the 
sea,  of  which  we  are  all  still  so  proud. 

9.  Alfred  brought  back  prosperity  to  England.  He 
built  churches,  and  trained  up  priests  to  preach  religion 
to  his  subjects.  He  loved  learning  and 
was  called  the  company  of  learned  men.  He  set  up 
Alfred  the  schools,  and  Avrote  books  in  tlie  English 
tongue,  that  they  might  be  more  generally 
vmderstood  by  his  people.  He  collected  the  old  laws  of 
the  English,  and  added  to  them  some  new  ones  of  his 
own.  He  was  not  only  wise,  but  good,  and  the  most 
precious  example  that  he  set  to  his  people  was  in  his 
pure,  noble,  and  holy  life.  Though  constantly  suffei-ing 
from  bad  health,  he  never  lost  courage  and  heart  m 
labouring  for  the  good  of  his  kingdom.  Wlien  he  died 
in  899,  he  left  England  stronger,  better,  wiser,  more 
united  than  he  had  found  it.  He  was  called  Alfred  the 
Great,  and  though  more  than  a  tliousand  years  have 
passed  away  since  he  died,  his  name  is  still  held  in 
high  honour  among  us. 


CHAPTER   V 
From  Alfred  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  899-1066 

Principal  Persons : 

Edward  the  Elder,  first  King  of  all  the  English ;  King  Edgar  the 
Peaceful ;  Archbishop  Dunstan ;  King  Edward  the  Martyr ;  King 
Ethelred  the  Unready ;  Swegen,  King  of  Denmark ;  King  Cnut ; 
Emma  of  Normandy  ;  King  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Principal  Dates : 

925.  Death  of  King  Edward  the  Elder. 
959-975.  Reign  of  Edgar. 
10171035.  Reign  of  Cnut. 
1042-1066.  Reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

1,  For  more  than  seventy  yeais  after  the  death  of 
Alfred  the  England,  which  he  had  left  united  and  pros- 
perous,  continued   to   flourish.     The    kings  „ 

were  brave  and  hard  working,  and,  though  successors 
they  had  plenty  of  fighting  to  do,  they  Avere  of^^th^l^iifh 
generally  able  to  put  down  their  enemies,  and  Emperors 
Alfred's  son,  Eduard  the  Elder,  dropped  his  °  "ta"i. 
father's  title  of  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  called 
himself  King  of  the  English.  Edward  died  in  925. 
Before  long  even  the  name  of  King  of  the  English  Avas 
not  grand  enough  for  his  successors.  They  conquered 
the  Dane  law ;  they  subdued  the  Welsh  and  the  Scots. 
They  began  to  call  themselves  Emperors  of  Britain.  In 
those  days  the  title  Emperor  was  the  grandest  a  man 
could  have,  since  it  had  been  borne  by  the  Roman 
Emperors,  the  lords  of  all  the  civilised  world. 

2.  The  most  famous  of  the  successors  of  Alfred  Avas 
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his  great-grandson,  King  Edgar,  who  ruled  over  the 
English  from  959  to  975.  His  was  the  only 
J^J'g^^  reign  in  those  fierce  old  dajs  in  which 
England  remained  long  at  peace.  For  this 
reason  men  called  the  king  "Edgar  the  Peaceful." 
Edgar  rviled  not  only  over  England,  but  also  over  the 
whole  of  Britain,  though  the  Scotch  and  the  Welsh  still 
had  kings  of  their  own.  But  these  kings  acknowledged 
Edgar  as  their  overlord.  A  story  is  told  that  during 
Edgar's  reign  there  was  a  great  gathering  of  these  de- 
pendent kings  to  meet  their  overlord,  Edgar,  at  Chester. 
After  they  had  taken  counsel  together,  it  was  said  that 
eight  kings  rowed  Edgar  in  a  boat  up  the  river  Dee. 

3.  Edgar's   peaceful   reign   was    largely   due    to    his 
having   the   good   luck   to  have   as   his  chief  minister 

Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dun- 
Dmistmi.°^      Stan  was  the  Avisest  Englishman  of  his  time, 

and  the  first  of  our  statesmen  who  was 
neither  a  king  nor  a  warrior.  He  Avas  a  pious  bishop, 
who  did  a  great  deal  for  religion,  education,  and  learn- 
ing. But  he  was  also  very  anxious  to  make  all  the 
different  races  Avho  dwelt  in  England  live  quietly  and 
on  friendly  terms  with  eaeh  other.  In  particular,  he 
tried  to  keep  the  Danes,  Avho  lived  in  the  Dane  law,  and 
the  English  from  quarrelling  Avith  each  other.  Luckily, 
the  two  peoples  were  now  so  much  alike  that  it  was 
not  very  hard  to  make  them  agree.  Thus  it  was  that 
England  remained  at  peace,  thanks  to  Edgar  and 
Archbishop  Dunstan. 

4.  Evil  times  began  when  Edgar  w^as  dead.     He  left 
two  sons,  Edward  and   Ethelred.     The  elder  of  these 

succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  was  cruelly 
Edw^'(fthe°^  murdered  after  a  very  short  reign.  For 
Martyr  and  this  reason  men  called  him  Edward  the 
uS-eidJ.**"^    Martyr.     His  brother  Ethelred  now  became 

king.  But  Ethelred  was  a  bad  ruler.  He 
refused    to   take   the   advice   of   the   nobles,   and   was 
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therefore  called  Ethelred  the  Unready,  that  is,  Ethelred 
Avantiiig  in  covinsel.  But  he  was  not  wise  or  strong 
enough  to  rule  properly  by  himself.  Under  his  weak 
government  the  land  lost  its  prosperity,  and  every- 
where fighting  and  confusion  were  renewed. 

5.  After  a  few  years  of  troubles,  fresh  Danes  came 
from  Denmark,  and  began  to  plunder  the  land  and 
destroy  the  people.   Since  the  days  of  Alfred    _ 

the  Danish  invasions  had  ceased,  and  the  again  invade 
only  Danes  that  had  given  trouble  had  been  =-"&l^^- 
the  Danes  dwelling  in  England.  But  Ethelred's  weak- 
ness once  more  tempted  the  Danes  living  in  their  land 
to  take  ship  for  our  island.  And  now  there  was  no 
one  like  Alfred  to  withstand  them. 

6.  Ethelred  was  afraid  to  fight  the  Danes.  He 
thought  it  was  easier  to  bribe  them  to  go  away  peace- 
ably.     He   therefore    raised    a    tax    called       _ 

"^  Danegeld. 

Da7iegeld,  that  is,  Danes'  money,  and  paid 

it  over  to  them,  hoping  that  they  "would  then  go  away. 

But  next  year  they  naturally  came  back  again,  and 

wanted  more  money.     The  more  Ethelred  bribed  the 

Danes,   the   more   they   came   to   England   to   get   his 

treasure. 

7.  Even  Ethelred  saw  it  Avas  no  use  raising  any  more 
Danegeld.     He  now  tried  another  way  of  getting  rid  of 
his    enemies.      By  his  orders   many  of   the      _,    j. 
Danes   settled   in    England    were  suddenly       conquer 
set  upon  and  murdered.     But  this  cruelty         "gan  . 
only  made  the  Danes  in  Denmark   eager   to   go   once 
more  to  England  to  avenge  their  slaughtered  fellow- 
countrymen.     At   last   Swegen,  King  of  all  Denmark, 
came  and  conquered   England.      After   that   he   died ; 
and  Ethelred  died  soon  after. 

8.  There  was  now  more  fighting,  but  soon  Cnut, 
Swegen's  son,  made  himself  King  of  all  England.  The 
English  gladly  took  him  as  king,  since  he  was  a  brave 
and  a  wise  man,  who  ruled  well,  and  brought  back  the 
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peace  that  had  been  unknown  since  the  death  of  Edgar. 
Under  him  England  Avas  once  more  prosperous.  Not 
Cnut,  King  o^ily  did  Cnut  nde  the  English  justly,  but 
of  England  he  called  upon  them  to  help  him  govern  his 
and  Denmark.  ^  •        ^  ^    r\  ^  i     ^^ 

own   kingdoms    01    Denmark    and    rsorway. 

Cnut  was  a  pious  Christian,  and  eager  to  make  all  his 
subjects   more  civihsed.      He    knew  that   the    English 
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were  better  educated  and  more  civilised  than  the  rough 
Danes  and  Norwegians.  He  therefore  believed  that 
the  English  Avere  the  more  likely  to  make  the  Danes 
more  peaceable  and  religious.  But  Cnut  knew  that 
the  Danes  fought  better  than  the  English,  and  his 
Danish  warriors  were  very  useful  in  keeping  England 
quiet. 

9.  Cnut  died  early,  and  his  two  sons  were  men  very 
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different  from  their  father.     Both  reigned  badly  and 
died   soon.      Thereupon   the    English   thought   it   was 

time  to  bring  back  their  old  line  of  kings.     _.  , 

'^  "         The  reign  of 

They  sent  to  Normandy  for  Ed^vard,  the  son  Edward  the 
of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  and  his  Norman  Confessor. 
Avife  Emma.  In  1042  Edward  became  King  of  the 
English,  and  reigned  until  1066.  He  was  a  very  pious 
and  religious  man,  and  good  and  well  meaning.  He  was 
therefore  called  Edward  the  Confessor,  that  is,  Edward 
the  Saint.  He  bviilt  "the  famous  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  cared  much  more  for  the  Church  than  for  the 
people.  As  he  was  not  fierce  or  warlike,  this  good  man 
did  not  prove  such  a  useful  king  as  the  foreign  Cnut. 
Edward  had  been  brought  up  in  his  mother's  land  of 
Normandy,  and  all  through  his  reign  showed  such  love 
to  Normans  that  he  gave  them  everything  that  he 
had  to  give.  Under  his  weak  rule  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  England  really  begins. 


A  Gold  Coin  of  a  British  Chief. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

The  Norman  Conquest,  1066 

Principal  Persons  : 

Emma  of  Normandy ;  Edward  the  Confessor ;  Harold,  Earl  of  the 
West  Saxons,  and  afterwards  King  of  the  English;  William, 
Duke  of  the  Normans,  and  afterwards  King  of  the  English; 
Harold,  King  of  the  Norwegians. 

Principal  Dates  : 

1066.  Keign  of  Harold. 

1066.  Battle  of  Hastings,  and  accession  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

1.  We  have  learnt  that  Emma,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's mother,  was  a  Norman,  and  that  he  had  been 

brought  up  in  NormaTidy,  and  loved  his 
Normandy.      mother's  couutiymen.     We  must  now  learn 

who  these  Normans  were,  and  where  was 
their  land  of  Normandy.  It  is  very  important  to  know 
these  things,  because  all  English  history  after  Edward 
the  Confessor's  time  would  have  been  quite  different 
if  he  had  not  given  the  Normans  a  chance  of  establish- 
ing themselves  in  our  island. 

2.  The  Normans  were,  to  begin  with,  simply  a  branch 
of  the  Danish  or  Norse  race.  They  were  called  Normans 
J,  .  or  Northmen  on  the  Continent,  because  they 
and  the  came  from  the  North.   About  the  time  when 

ormans.  some  of  these  Northmen  were  plundering 
and  conquering  the  England  of  King  Alfred,  other 
Avarriors  of  the  same  race  were  devastating  the 
northern   parts   of  France.      At   last    they  conquered 
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a  large  district  in  northern  France,  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  river  Seine,  and  exactly  opposite  the  south 
coast  of  England.  This  land  became  known  as  Nor- 
mandy, or  the  land  of  the  Normans,  and  now  made  a 
sort  of  Fi'ench  Dane  law.  Its  capital  was  the  city  of 
Rouen,  on  the  Seine.  Its  ruler  was  called  the  Duke  of 
the  Normans. 


Norman  Ships. 
(From  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.) 

3.  The   French  kings   were    strong  enough  to   make 

the  Norman  dukes  recognise  them  as  overlords.     But 

they  were  not  so  powerful  as   the  English     ,^ 

1  .  1  .       1  1       J  TV-  How  the 

kuigs,  and  were   not  able  to  conquer  JNor-     Normans 

mandy  and  rule  it,  as  Alfred's  successors  pr'^n^jf  ^^^ 
had  conquered  the  English  Dane  law.  More 
than  this,  the  Norman  dukes  only  obeyed  the  French 
kings  when  they  chose,  and  were  really  quite  inde- 
pendent. But  just  as  the  Danes  in  England  became 
like  other  Englishmen,  so  the  Normans  in  France 
became  like  other  Frenchmen.     They  spoke  the  French 
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tongue,  adopted  the  French  laws  and  manners,  and 
were  only  different  from  other  Frenchmen  becanse 
they  were  fiercer  and  more  warlike. 

4.  Emma,  the  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  dukes  of  the  Normans,  and 
the  reigning  duke,  whose  name  was  William, 
Avas  Edward's  cousin  and  bosom  friend. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  Edward  was 
always  taking  William's  advice.  Moreover, 
he  sent  for  Normans  and  gave  them  lands 
and  offices  in  England.     One   Norman  he  made  Arch 


Edward  the 
Confessor 
brings  Nor- 
mans into 
England. 


Portion  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  showing  (A)  the  Death  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  (B)  his  Burial  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  others  he  made  earls.  Noav, 
in  those  days  the  earl  was  a  man  who  acted  as  governor 
over  a  large  district  of  the  coiuitry.  To  make  a 
Norman  an  earl  was  to  make  him  the  ruler  over  many 
Englishmen. 
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5.  Englishmen  in  those  days  hated  all  foreigners,  and 
were  very  angry  with  Edward  for  giving  the  Normans 
the  high  places  that  they  thought  belonged  to  English- 
men by  right.  The  strongest  of  the  English  nobles 
E  1  H  Id  ^^  those  days  was  Harold,  Earl  of  the  West 
drives  away  Saxons.  He  disliked  the  Normans,  and  at 
the  Normans,  j^^^  forced  Edward  to  drive  his  Norman 
friends  into  exile.  But  Edward  was  too  weak  to 
govern  by  himself.  Having  lost  his  Norman  ad- 
visers, he  had  to  fall  back  on  Harold.  Therefore, 
for  the  rest  of  Edward's  reign  Harold  ruled  Eng- 
land in  the  king's  name.  He  governed  well  and 
sxiccessfully,  showing  himself  to  be  a  brave  Avarrior 
and  a  wise  statesman. 

6.  Early  in  1066  Edward  the  Confessor  died,  and  was 
buried  in  his  new  abbey  of   Westminster.     He  left  no 

children,  so  that  it  was  uncertain  who  "svas 

comes  King     to  be  the  next  king.     Edward  himself  had 

°f  *^,^  .  wished  that  he  should  be  succeeded  by  his 

English. 

cousin,  Duke  William.  But  the  English 
thought  that  this  would  not  do  at  all.  They  chose 
Earl  Harold  as  their  king,  though  he  was  not  a  member 
of  the  royal  house  of  Wessex,  to  which  all  the  earlier 
kings,  save  Cnut  and  his  sons,  had  belonged. 

7.  Harold  soon  found  it  was  harder  to  rule  England 
when  he    was    king   than    it   had   been  when   he  was 

_,  ,    „..,,.      an  earl.     In  a  few   months    Duke   William 

Duke  Wilham 

lands  in  claimed  the  throne,  saying  that  his  cousin 

England.  Edward  had  promised  that  he  should  be  the 
next  king.  William  had  gathered  together  a  great 
aimy  from  Normandy  and  all  parts  of  France,  and 
crossed  over  the  English  Channel.  He  landed  at 
Pevensey,  and  marched  thence  to  Hastings. 

8.  Harold  was  then  busy  in  the  north,  where  he  had 
gone  to  drive  away  the  King  of  the  Noi'wegians,  who 
had  landed  in  Yoikshire  a  little  while  before.  He 
had  succeeded    in    beating  the    Norwegians    in    battle 
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and  in  killing  their  king,  whose  name  was  also  Harold. 
He    then    hurried    south    to    fight   against  „     ih  s    t 
William.      He   took   up   his    position    on   a  the  Nor- 
hill  about   seven   miles  north  of   Hastings,  ^afcS  ^^ 
at  the  place  where  the  toAvn  of  Battle  no^v  against  the 
stands.     William   marched    from    Hastings 
to  meet   him,  and,  on    his  reaching   the   jjlace   where 
Harold  was,  a  great  battle  was  fought. 

9.  This    battle     is    generally    called    the    Battle    of 


Route  of  William  shown  thus:-.. 


Walker  &  Cockerell  sc. 

Normandy  and  South-east  England  in  1066. 


Hastings,  though  that  place  is  so  far  away.     But  the 

spot  where  the  fight  was  fought  had  as  yet 

no  name,  and  so  men  called  the  battle  from  Hastings. 

the  nearest  town.     This  fight  near  Hastings 

is  perhaps  the  most  important  battle  in  all    English 

history,  and  we  are  lucky  in  having  still  preserved  in 

the   city  of   Bayeux,  in    Normandy,  a   long    series    of 

pictures    in  woolwork,   called    the    Bayeux   TapestrUt 
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which  was  made  near  the  time,  and  tells  us  exactly 
what  events  led  up  to  the  battle  and  how  it  was 
fought.  We  have  given  several  pictures  from  this  in 
our  illustrations.  They  make  it  clear  that  both  the 
English  and  the  Normans  showed  wonderful  bravery. 
But  English  and  Norman  ways  of  fighting  were 
different,  and  the  Normans  were  more  clever  than 
the  English.  The  English  fought  on  foot,  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  wielding  sj)ears  and  axes.  The 
Normans  fought  on  horseback,  and  charged  time  after 
time  lip  the  hill  against  the  solid  mass  of  English 
warriors  stationed  on  its  crest.  As  long  as  the 
English  stood  together,  the  Norman  horsemen  could 
do  them  little  harm,  though  their  archers  slew  some 
of  them.  At  last  William  ordered  his  men  to  pretend 
to  run  away.  Thereupon  the  English  broke  their 
ranks,  and  rushed  after  them.  This  lost  the  English 
the  battle.  The  Normans  soon  turned,  and  their 
cavalry  could  easily  ride  doAvn  the  English  infantry, 
now  that  the  close  formation  of  the  English  was 
broken.  The  result  was  that  William  won  a  com- 
plete victory.  Harold  died  fighting  bravely  along 
with  the  best  of  his  soldiers.  After  this 
success  William  marched  to  London,  and  becomes 
the  English  nobles,  despairing  of  further  ^'"&.  °^  *^^ 
resistance,  chose  him  as  their  king.  On 
Christmas  Day,  106(5,  William  was  crowned  king  in 
Edward's  ncAV  abbey  of  Westminster.  It  was  a  few 
days  less  than  a  year  after  Edward's  body  had  been 
buried  there. 
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The    Chief  English  Kings  before  the  Norman  Conqi'est. 

Egbert,  King  of  Wessez, 
Grandfather  of 

I 
Alfred. 

I 

Edward  the  Elder, 

(grandfather  of 

I 
Edgar. 


Edward  the  Martyr.  Ethelred  the  Unready, 

ni.  Emma  of  Normandy. 

Edward  the  Confessor. 


CHAPTER    VII 
The  Norman  Kings,  1066-1154 

Principal  Persons : 

William  the  Conqueror ;  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy ;  William  Rufus ; 
Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Henry  I. ;  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Henry  I. ;  King  Stephen. 

Principal  Dates : 

1066-1087.  Reign  of  William  i.,  the  Conqueror. 
1087-1100.  lieigu  of  William  n.,  Rufus. 
1100-1135.  Reign  of  Henry  i. 
1135-1154.  Reign  of  Stephen. 

1.  The  first  Norman  king  of  the  English  was  called 
Williaui  the  Conqueror.  He  was  very  fond  of  getting 
his  own  way,  and  was  very  stern  and  cruel 
to  those  who  opposed  him,  Bnt  with  all  his  the^onquMw 
harshness  he  was  not  a  bad  king.  He  would  dealt  with  the 
not  allow  any  one  to  oppress  the  English  the  Normans, 
except  himself,  and  the  conquered  English 
soon  began  to  look  up  to  him  for  help  against  the 
swarm  of  greedy  Norman  soldiers  who  came  over  with 
him.  These  men  had  not  come  to  England  simply  to 
do  their  duke's  bidding.  They  expected  to  be  rewarded 
for  helping  him  to  gain  the  throne,  and  William  paid 
them  for  their  services  by  giving  them  great  grants 
of  land  which  he  had  taken  away  from  Englishmen 
who  had  fought  against  him.  Moreover,  William  did 
not  trust  the  English  enough  to  allow  them  to  help 
him  govern  the  country.  There  were  soon  none  but 
43 
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Norman  earls,  great  landlords  and  bishops.  The 
English  lost  most  of  their  lands,  and  were  only  allowed 
to  go  on  holding  small  estates.  They  Avere  often 
cruelly  treated  by  their  new  masters. 

2.  The  Normans  kept  a  firm  hold  on  the  lands  and 
l^laces  which  they  had  won  with  their  swords.     They 

covered  the  land  with  strong  castles,  grim 
ca^lei^  towers   of   stone,  which   it   was   impossible 

for  the  English  to  capture.  We  can  still 
see  all  over  the  land  the  ruins  of  these  castles  which 
the  Normans  built  to  overawe  the  English.  The  most 
famous  of  them  is  the  Tower  of  Londoyi. 

3.  William  soon  found  that  the  Norman  barons 
or  nobles  were  not  to  be  trusted.  They  wanted  to 
The  revolts  of  ^^^'^  ^^  much  power  as  they  could  for 
the  Norman     themselves,   and    they   were    very  anxious 

arons.  ^    prevent    William    from    becoming    too 

strong.  They  were  always  rising  in  rebellion  against 
him. 

4.  Tlie  Norman  barons  were  much  more  cruel  to  the 
English  than  the  king,  and  the  English  soon  discovered 

that  the  king  was  always  anxious  to  protect 
support^ '^  them  against  the  barons.  The  result  was 
William  that  when  the  Norman  barons  revolted,  the 

barons.  English  helped  the  king  to  put  down  their 

rebellions.  William  rewarded  the  English 
for  this  helji  by  carrying  on,  as  far  as  he  could,  their 
old  laws. 

5.  By  these  means  William  made  himself  a  very 
poAverful    king.      This   Avas    a    good    thing    for    Eng- 

„  ,,,.„.  land,  since  in  those  rough  days  the  only 
How  William  '  i 

became  a  Avay  of  keeping  peace  and  order  AAas  for 
strong  king.  ^|^g  king  to  be  strong  enough  to  make 
everybody  do  his  AAdll.  But  the  English  had  to  pay 
heaA'ily  for  the  peace  which  William  gaA'e  them. 
In  particular,  William  forced  them  to  i>ay  very  high 
taxes. 
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6.  William  was  anxious  to  raise  as  many  taxes  as  lie 
could.     He  therefore  took  great  pains  to  find  out  how 
much   land   and   j^roperty  every   man   pos- 
sessed.     With   that    object,   he    ordered   a   JayBo°ok^^' 
book  to  be  drawn  up  called  the  Domesday 

Book,  in  Avhich  was  set  down  how  much  land  there  w  as 
in  England,  to  what  people  the  land  belonged,  and  how 
much  they  were  bound  to  jmy  the  king.  The  English 
grumbled  a  great  deal  at  this.  "  There  was  not,"  they 
said,  "a  rood  of  land,  nor  an  ox,  or  a  cow,  or  a  pig 
passed  by."  But  Ave  have  more  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  William  than  the  English  of  his  own  day.  His 
Domesday  Book  tells  us  more  about  the  state  of 
England  eight  hundred  years  ago  than  we  know  about 
any  other  country  at  that  period. 

7.  William  had  three  sons,  Robert,  WilUani,  and 
Henry.  The  eldest  of  these  was  Robert,  and  when  the 
Conqueror  died,  in  1087,  Robert  became  _.  , 
Duke  of  Normandy.  The  Norman  nobles  William  the 
also  wished  that  he  should  be  king  over  the  Conqueror. 
English.  But  their  reason  was  that  they  knew  that 
Robert  Avas  Aveak  and  lazy,  and  that,  if  he  Avere  their 
king,  they  Avould  do  just  Avhat  they  liked.  The  Con- 
queror himself  felt  sure  that  Robert,  as  king,  AAOuld 
undo  all  his  Avork.  He  therefore  said,  as  he  lay 
dying,  that  he  desired  William  to  succeed  him.  With 
the  help  of  the  English  this  wish  AAas  carried  out. 
The  Norman  nobles  tried  more  than  once  to  set  up 
Robert  on  the  throne ;  but  young  William  Avas  too 
clever  to  alloAV  them  to  carry  out  their  purpose. 

8.  William  II.  was  a  hot-tempered,  Adolent  man. 
Though  greedy,  brutal,  and  fierce,  he  Avas  very  strong 
and  cvinning.  He  had  red  hair,  and  a  fair,  .^  j.^.  ^j 
florid  face.    He  was  therefore  called  Rufiis,   William 

or  the  Red  King.     He  kept  the  nobles  in         "^" 
order,  but  he  ruled  \^ery  badly.     He  specially  shoAved 
his    cruelty    by   the   Avay    in    Avhich    he    robbed    the 
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Church.  Bishops  and  priests  could  not  fight  as  well  as 
barons,  so  William  thought  it  was  easier  to  misuse  them. 

9.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  William  ii.'s 
days  ^vas  named  Ansehn.     He  was  a  very  holy  man, 

o  ,  .  and  Avas  verv  famous  both  for  the  sanctity 
Rufus  and  i»         ,,  i  , 

Archbishop  of  his  life  and  for  the  learned  and  thought- 

Anselm.  j^^j  ^^^^j^g  ^r\^f.^  j^g  had  written.      He  had 

not  wanted  to  be  archbishop,  but  the  jjost  had  been 
forced  ujjon  him.  Before  long  William  began  to  ill- 
treat  him.  But  though  Anselm  was  a  weak  old  man, 
he  was  never  afraid  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the 
Church  or  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  king's  face.  This 
made  William  so  angry  that  he  drove  Anselm  out  of 
the  kingdom. 

10.  The  Normans  were  very  fond  of  hunting.  For 
the  sake  of  hunting,  William  the  Conqueror  had  made 
Rufus- death  ^  ^^^^*  many  new  forests.  We  call  a 
in  the  New  forest  nowadays  any  large  space  covered 
Forest.  ^yitli  trees.  But  in  Norman  times  a  foi-est 
meant  a  district  in  which  wild  beasts  were  allowed  to 

roam  freely,  so  that  the  king 
and  his  nobles  might  hunt 
them.  Among  the  new  forests 
set  up  by  William  was  one 
still  called  the  Netc  Forest  in 
Hampshire,  and  many  farmers 
and  villagers  had  been  forced 
to  leave  their  homes  in  order 
that  the  king  might  chase 
deer  over  their  lauds.  One  day 
in  1100  William  Rufus  set  out 
to  hunt  in  the  New  Forest. 
Next  morning  his  body  was 
found  there  with  an  arrow 
shot  through  the  heart.  The 
poor  saw  in  this  sudden  murder 


Walker  *Cocktr(!n. 


Part  of  Hampshire,  showing 
the  New  Forest,  and  the 
Rufus  Stone  where  William 
11.  is  supposed  to  have  been 
slain. 


of  the  wicked  king  Grod's  judgment  on  his  sins. 
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11.  Henry,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  was 
now  made  King  Henry  I.  Once  more  Robert  tried  to 
get  the   throne  for  himself,  but  once  more 

he  failed.  After  a  few  years  Henry  defeated  ]?en^'r  °^ 
his  brother  in  battle,  and  shut  him  \\\>  in 
prison  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  English  helped 
Henry  against  Robert,  as  they  had  helped  William  ii. 
earlier.  With  their  aid,  Henry  kept  the  Norman  nobles 
in  order,  and  upheld  good  peace.  He  was  as  cruel  as 
the  Red  King ;  but  he  was  much  more  i^rudent.  He 
took  care  to  rule  justly,  and  his  subjects  called  him  the 
Limi  of  Righteousness.  Like  Rufus,  Henry  had  a  dispute 
with  Anselm.  But  they,  soon  made  up  this  quarrel, 
and  became  better  friends  than  ever.  One  very  popu- 
lar thing  Henry  did  was  to  marry  a  lady  named  Matilda, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Scotland.  Matilda  was,  through 
her  mother,  descended  from  the  old  line  of  kings  who 
had  reigned  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
It  was  through  this  marriage  that  the  blood  of  Egbert 
and  Alfred  runs  in  the  veins  of  nearly  all  our  later 
kings  down  to  King  Edward  vii. 

12.  Henry  I.  and  Matilda  of  Scotland  had  an  only  son 
and  a  daughter.  The  daughter  was  called  Matilda, 
like  her  mother.  The  son  was  drowned  dur- 
ing his  father's  lifetime.  On  her  brother's  stephei^"  ° 
death  the  king  persuaded  the  barons  to 
i:)romise  to  recognise  his  daughter  Matilda  as  queen 
after  his  death.  But  it  was  an  unheard-of  thing  in 
those  days  for  a  woman  to  rule,  and  the  barons  broke 
the  oaths  they  had  taken  to  Matilda  as  soon  as 
Henry  i.  was  dead.  Instead  of  her,  they  chose  as  their 
king  her  cousin  Stephen,  a  grandson  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  Stephen  was  a  brave  soldier,  but  too  like 
Robert  of  Normandy  in  disposition  to  be  a  good  king. 
The  barons  soon  found  that  they  could  do  what  they 
liked  under  such  a  careless  and  easy-going  ruler  as 
Stephen. 
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13.  After  a  few  years  Matilda  came  to  England  and 
claimed  her  father's  throne,     A  long  ci^'il  war  folloAved. 

Some  of  the  barons  fought  for  Stephen,  and 

between  others  for  Matilda ;  but  most  of  them  cared 

f*^?^^'*  ^"*^  for  neither.  Each  baron  fought  for  his  OAvn 
Matilda.  ,  " 

interests,  and  "wished  to  keep  np  the  quarrel 
of  Stephen  and  Matilda  as  long  as  possible,  in  order 
that  neither  should  be  able  to  rule  with  a  strong  hand. 
After  many  years  of  misei'y,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that 
Stephen  should  reign  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  that  on 
his  death  Henry  of  Anjou,  Matilda's  son,  should  be  the 
next  king.  A  little  after  this  settlement  had  been 
made  Stephen  died,  in  1154. 

14.  Great   as   were   the   miseries   that  England   had 

suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  first  three  Norman 

_.  .  .  kings,  it  endvired  far  more  terrible  things 
The  imsenes  " 

of  Stephen's  during  the  weak  rule  of  Stephen.  The  people 
ceign.  died  of  hunger,  or  were  tortured  to  death  by 

robbers.  It  was  said  openly  that  during  Stephen's  reign 
Christ  and  His  Saints  slept.  It  was  now  clear  that  the 
rule  of  the  nobles  was  much  Avorse  than  the  rule  of  the 
CroTv^n,  and  that  the  strong  rule  of  the  Norman  kings 
was  the  greatest  blessing  that  the  Conquest  had  given 
to  England. 
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CHAPTER     VIII 

Henry  XL,  1154-1189 
Principal  Persons : 

Henry  II.  of  Anjou ;  his  father,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou ;  his  grandmother, 
Matilda  of  Scotland ;  his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine ;  Thomas 
Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Principal  Dates : 

1164.  Accession  of  Henry  ii. 

1170.  Murder  of  Archbishop  Thomas. 

1189.  Death  of  Henry  n. 

1.  Henry  II.,  the  son  of  Matilda,  was  the  first  king 
since  Edward  the  Confessor  who  was  descended  from 
the  house  of  Egbert  and  Alfred.  It  was  „  ,. 
through  his  grandmother,  Matilda  of  Scot-  House  of 
land,  the  wife  of  Henry  i.,  that  he  traced  ^"J°"  ''^^^"• 
this  descent.  He  was  often  called  Henry  of  Anjou, 
because  his  father,  Geofft'ey,  was  Count  of  Anjou,  a 
district  in  France  to  the  south  of  Normandy.  For 
this  reason  Henry  ii.  and  his  successors  are  often  called 
the  House  of  Anjou. 

Table  showing   Descent  of  Henry  ii.  from  the  Norman  and 
English  Royal  Houses. 
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2.  Heury  11.   was   already  Duke   of   Normandy   and 

Count  of  Anjou  when  he  became  King  of  England.    He 

had    also   won    a    very   great   territory   in 

T-i  n     1      4         •         Henry  II.  s 

southern  and  western  J^i'ance  called  Aqm-      ^reat 

taine  through  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of      Qominions. 

Aquitaine,  the  rich  heiress  of  those  regions.    Thus  Henry 

ruled  ofver  more  French  land  than  the  King  of  France 

himself.     Moreover,  he  subdued  the  Scots  and  the  Welsh. 

He  also  conquered  part  of  Ireland,  and  was  the  first 

English  king   to   be  called  Lord  of  Ireland.     But  his 

power  was  not  very  great  in  any  of  these  regions,  and 

in  Ireland  he  had  little  real  authority.     It  was  not  until 

the  days  of  the  Tudor  Kings  that  England  thoroughly 

conquered  Ireland. 

3.  All  these  possessions,  however,  made  Henry  11.  a 
very  poAverful  king.     He  ruled  over  all  these  territories 
very  wisely  and  vigorously.     He  was  hot- 
tempered,    violent,    and    sometimes    rather    h«ut''^i i*^  °^ 
cruel.     But  he  knew  how  to  make  himself 

obeyed.  He  pxit  an  end  to  the  disorderly  state  of  things 
that  had  pi'evailed  in  England  under  King  Stephen. 
He  pulled  down  the  castles  that  the  barons  had  built  in 
Stephen's  days  without  asking  for  the  king's  permission. 
Under  him  England  was  again  peaceful  and  well  gov- 
erned, as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  his  grandfather, 
Henry  i. 

4.  Henry  11.  was  very  fond  of  making  changes  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  The  most  famous  of  these 
changes  was  a  system  of  trying  prisoners, 

which  he  borrowed   from  his   grandfather,      new'^^ws.^ 
and  set  vip  on  such  a  firm  basis  that  it  has 
lasted   ever   since.     He    sent   his   judges   over  all   the 
country  from  time  to  time,  and  so  estab- 
lished the  system  of  Assizes  which  have  con-    ^^^^y  ju^^ 
tinned  down  to  our  own  days.     Henry  also 
used  the  system  of  tynal  by  jury  so  often  that  it  became 
henceforth  the  regular  way  of  trying  criminals.     When 
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the  king's  judge  went  rovind  to  hold  the  assizes,  or 
law  courts,  in  each  county,  he  was  helped  in  tiying 
prisoners  by  a  body  of  men  belonging  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  swore  that  they  would  tell  the  truth  as 
they  knew  it.  They  were  called  a  jury,  from  the  Latin 
word  jurati,  which  means  sworn  men. 

5.  Dviring  Henry  ii.'s  long  reign  the  English  and 
Normans   gradually   became   one    people.     For  a  long 

time  after  the  Conquest  thei'e  was  a  clear 
Nofmans"  liii©  of  division  betA^een  the  Norman  rulers 
become  one     and  the  English  people  that  they  ruled.    But 

so  many  Normans  had  now  married  English 
ladies  that  most  of  them  had  English  as  well  as  Norman 
ancestors.  And  many  new  families  arose  into  power 
that  were  wholly  English  by  descent.  The  upper  classes 
still  talked  more  French  than  English,  as  had  been  the 
case  ever  since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror.  But 
even  when  they  talked  the  French  tongue  they  were 
thoroughly  English  in  feeling.  They  were  very  glad  to 
fight  the  French  kings,  and  the  English  kings  now  gave 
them  plenty  of  chances  of  doing  that. 

6.  Henry  ii.  had  a  famous  dispute  with  one  of  his 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Avhose  name  was  Thomas 

Becket.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
Beck^^  Thomas  had  been  the  king's  chief  minister, 

and  had  worked  very  zealously  in  the  king's 
service.  When  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  died,  the 
king  thought  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  make  his 
faithful  minister  archbishop.  He  believed  that  as 
archbishop  Becket  wovild  take  care  to  bring  the  Church 
on  to  the  king's  side.  And  in  those  days  the  Church 
was  very  powerful,  and  even  kings  were  afraid  to 
quarrel  with  it. 

7.  Becket  was  made  archbishop.  But  he  took  a  very 
serious  view  of  his  office,  and  tried  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Anselm.  He  was  very  eager  to  uphold  all 
the  rights  and    liberties  of   the  Church,  and  had   not 
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been  long  archbishop  when  he  had  a  fierce  quarrel  with 
the  king.      The  chief   cause  of  the  dispute    _  , 

was  the  question  how  clergymen  who  had  Henry  il. 
committed  offences  were  to  be  tried.  Henry  ^^  Thomas, 
wished  to  have  them  brought  before  the  king's  courts 
like  anybody  else.  But  Becket  said  that  the  clergy 
ought  only  to  be  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  Church, 
because  it  was  profane  to  bring  such  holy  men  before 
the  judges  of  the  king.  The  resvilt  was  that  the  old 
friends  became  very  bitter  enemies.  Before  long  Henry 
drove  Thomas  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  remained  in 
exile  for  six  years. 

8.  At  last,  in  1170,  Henry  and  Thomas  patched  up 
their  quarrel,  and  Thomas  went  back  to  Canterbury. 
But  Thomas  w^as  very  restless  and  meddle- 

some,  and  soon  began  to  start  fresh  disputes,    is  patched  up 
This  made  the  king  very  angry.     He  burst    ^"^  breaks 
into  a  mad  rage,  and  said  all  sorts  of  severe 
things  about  the   archbishop.     "Will   not  one   of   my 
cowardly  servants,"  he  cried,  "  rid  me  of  this  turbulent 
priest?  " 

9.  Four  of  Henry's  servants  took  the  king  at  his 
word.  Thej^  w  ent  straight  to  Canterbury,  thinking  that 
they  would  please  the  king  by  murdering  jyr  j  f 
the  archbishop.  Thomas  took  refuge  from  Thomas  at 
them  in  his  cathedral.  The  murderers  thun-  Canterbury, 
dered  at  the  door.  "  Unbolt  that  door,"  said  Thomas 
to  his  clergy.  "  I  will  not  have  God's  house  made  a 
fortress  for  me."  Then  the  four  rushed  into  the  Church, 
crying,  "Where  is  the  traitor?"  "Here  I  am," 
answered  Thomas ;  "  no  traitor,  but  archbishop  and 
priest  of  God."  Then  they  fell  upon  him  with  their 
swords,  and  ciuelly  put  him  to  death.  When  the  foul 
deed  was  done,  they  cried,  "  Let  us  go  noAv.  He  will 
never  rise  again." 

10.  All  Europe  was  horrified  at  the  murder  of  Becket 
in  his  own  church.     Tales  Avere  quickly  spread  of  the 
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holiness  of  his  life  and  the  bravery  of  his  death.  Men 
forgot    that    Becket    was    no    gentle   saint 

^de^i^t  ^^^®  Anselm,  but  ahvays  quarrelsome  and 
violent,  and  that  he  fonght  not  so  much  for 

justice  and  truth  as  for  the  rights  of  the  Church,     But 


A  Picture  of  the  Murder  of  Becket. 
(From  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum.) 


his  noble  death  had  given  a  touch  of  nobility  to  his 
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whole  life.  He  was  now  called  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, the  martyr  for  the  liberties  of  Holy  Church. 
His  shrine,  or  tomb,  at  Cauterbui'y  Cathedral  became 
the  most  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  in  England. 
Thousands  of  men  flocked  as  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  EurojDe  to  pray  at  the  martyr's  burial  place. 

11.  Henry  was   horrified   at  what   the   knights   had 


Canterbury  Cathedral.     View  of  part  of  east  of  High  Altar  where 

Becket's  Shrine  was  placed 
(The  tombs  under  canopies  are  those  of  Henry  iv.  and  the  Black  Prince.) 

done.     They  had  thought  to  serve  him,  but  they  had 
made    him     hateful     to     all     Christendom. 
Nothing  prospered  with  him.     His  subjects  ^o"bies  and 
looked  upon  him  Avith  fear.     His  nobles  rose  pilgfrimage  to 
in  revolt  against  him.    Henry  soon  saw  that  tomb!^^ 
he   must  make  it  clear  that  he   was  sorry 
for  his   rash    words,  and   had    no    wish    to    take    the 
archbishoii's   life.      He   went   himself  as   a  pilgrim   to 
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Canterbury.    He  knelt  humbly  before 

the  tomb  of  his  old  enemy,  and  was 

flogged  with  rods  as  his  punishment. 

The    Pope   then    declared    that    the 

king's  repentance  liad  atoned  for  his 

sin.     But  the  worst  result  of  Becket's 

murder  for  Henry  was  that  he  was 

obliged  to  alloA^*  the  law  to  go  on  as 

Becket  had  wished  it  to  be.     Until 

the  Reformation  the  clergyman  mIio 

committed  a  crime  was  tried  in  the 

courts  of  the  Church,  and  not  in  the 

courts  of  the  king. 

12.  Henry's  last  years  were  full  of 

disasters.     His  sons  were  disobedient 

and  faithless.     More  than  ^^ 

Henry  II.  s 
once  they  rose   in   revolt  last  years  and 

against  their  father,  '^^^^• 
though  he  had  alwajs  been  foolishly 
kind  to  them.  They  joined  with  his 
great  enemy  the  King  of  France,  and 
gave  the  old  king  all  the  trouble 
they  could.  In  the  midst  of  one  of 
these  revolts  Henry  ii.  died,  over- 
whelmed with  misfortunes,  in  1189. 


Taijle  .showing  the  Descendants  of  Henry  n.  down  to 
Edward  in. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

The  Sons  of  Henry  H.,  1189-1216 

Principal  Persons : 

Bicliard  I. ;  Saladin ;  the  Duke  of  Austria ;  John ;  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine ;  Innocent  III.;  Archbishop  Langton;  Fandulf;  Louis  of 
France. 

Principal  Dates : 

1189-1199.  Reign  of  Richard  i. 

1189.  The  Third  Crusade. 

1194.  Richard  released  from  prison. 

1199-1216.  Reign  of  John. 

1215.  Magna  Carta  granted. 

1.  The  eldest  living  son  of  Henry,  Richard,  now 
became  King  Richard  I.  He  was  very  fond  of  fighting, 
and  more  anxious  to  win  glory  for  himself 

than  to  govern  his  kingdom  well.  He  was  Lio^^'  ^t 
English  king  for  more  than  ten  years,  but 
he  lived  almost  entirely  in  his  French  dominions. 
Only  twice  did  he  visit  England,  and  on  each  occasion 
for  a  very  short  time.  As  soon  as  he  had  collected 
enough  money  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  plans 
of  fighting,  he  hurried  away  again.  Yet  Englishmen 
honoured  him  for  his  deeds  of  daring,  and  called  him 
Richard  Lion  Heart.  HoAvever,  not  one  of  all  our 
kings  was  so  little  of  an  Englishman,  or  cared  so  little 
for  this  country  as  King  Richard. 

2.  Soon  after  he  became  king,  Richard  went  on  what 
was  called  a  Crusade.    A  Crusade  was  a  holy  war  against 

the  Mohammedans,  and  was  so  called  because  those  who 
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took  part  iu  it  wore  a  cross  sewn  ou  to  their  clothes 
to  show  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  holy  work. 
The  first  of  these  crusades  had  begun  iu  the 
days  of  William  Rufus,  and  the  crusade  that 
Richard  took  part  iu  was  called  the  Third 
Crusade.     It  Avas  the  fashion  in  those  davs  for  nieu  to 


The 
Crusades. 


Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem. 


go  on  'pilgrimages,  or  holy  journeys  to  the  tombs  of 
great  saints  and  holy  men.  We  have  seen  how  in 
England  a  great  many  people  went  on  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  But  no 
pilgrimage  was   so   meritorious  as  that  to  the  Holy 
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Sepulchre  of  our  Loid  at  Jerusalem.  However,  .Jeru- 
salem was  iu  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  wlio^  hated  the 
Christian  faith  and  robbed  and  murdered  the  Christian 
pilgrims.  The  Crusades  were  started  to  drive  the 
Turks  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  set  up  a  Christian 
kingdom  iu  the  holy  places  where  Jesus  Christ  had 
lived  His  earthly  life. 

3.  The  First  Crusade  had  expelled  the  Turks  from 
Jerusalem,  and  had  set  up  a  Chi'istian  kingdom  there. 
But  after  nearly  a  hundred  years  theie  arose 

a  very  gallant   and   noble  Turkish   Sultan,       Crusade!^ 
called  Saladin,   -vvho   drove   the   Christians 
out    of    Jerusalem    again.      The    Third    Crusade   was 
undertaken  in  order  to  restore  Christian  rule  in  the 
Holy  City. 

4.  Richard    fouglit   well    against    Saladin,   and   won 
many  battles  against  him.     But  he  did  not  manage  to 
conquer  Jerusalem,  though  he  came  within  _ .  ,     .^, 
sight  of  its  walls.     Thereupon  he  turned  his  prisoner  in 
face  away,  saying  that  if  he  were  not  able  to  Germany, 
conquei'  it  he  ^vas  not  worthy  to  look  at  it.     However, 
he  made  a  truce  with  Saladin,  by  which  the  Christians 
were  allowed  to  go  on  j^ilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Then  he  started  to  go  home.     But  on  his  way  he  was 
taken  prisoner   by   the   Duke   of    A^istria,   a   German 
nobleman  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  in  the  Holy 
Land.     He  was  left  in  prison  until  the  English  paid 
an  enormovis  sum  of  money  to  the  Germans  by  way  of 
ransoming  their  captive  king.     It  was  only  in  1194  that 
Richard  got  back  to  England. 

5.  As  soon  as  he  had  raised  a  large  treasure,  Richard 
left  England  again.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
lighting  the  King  of  France,  who  had  tried  Rij.ij^j^,g  j^^ 
to  rob  him  of  his  French  lands  while  he  was  years  and 

a  prisoner  in  Germany.    After  five  years,  he  °^^th. 
was  shot  dead  from  the  wall  of  a  castle  which  he  was 
besieging. 
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6.  Richard  left  no  children,  and  his  younger  brother, 
John,  became  king  in  his  stead.  John  was  the  very 
j^.  wickedest  and  worst  of  all  our  kings.     Cruel, 

greedy,  self-willed,  and  violent,  he  failed  in 
everything  that  lie  laid  his  hands  upon..  He  ruled  so 
badly  that  he  turned  most  of  his  subjects  against  him. 


Chateau  Gaillard. 
(A  Castle  built  by  Richard  l.  to  defend  Normandy  from  the  French.) 


7.  Before  John  had  been  king  for  four  years  the 
nobles  of  his  French  territories  rose  in  revolt,  and 
The  loss  of  <^'^hed  upon  the  F'rench  king  to  come  to 
Normandy  their  help.  The  French  king  did  this  very 
and  Anjou.  ^villingly.  He  declared  that  John  had  for- 
feited all  his  lands  in  France,  and  took  possession  of 
Normandy  and  Anjou.  All  that  was  left  to  John  of 
Henry  ii.'s  great  French  possessions  was  a  part  of  the 
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inheritance  of  his  mother,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  This 
district,  wliieh  was  called  Gascony,  had  Bordeaux  as  its 
chief  town,  and  remained  the  property  of  the  English 
kings  for  tAvo  hundred  and  fifty  years  longer. 

8.  In  John's  days  there  lived  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  Popes  or  Bishops  of  Rome.     The  name  of  this 
Pope   was   Innocent  III.      Now,   John   and 
Innocent  could  not  agree  as  to  who  should  fohn  and 
be   Archbishop   of   Canterbury.      The    king  ^°P^ 
wanted  to  appoint  a  very  unfit  man  to  the 

post ;  but  ^le  Pojje  would  not  allow  this,  and  Avished 
to  give  the  archbishopric  to  Stephen  Langton,  the 
Avisest  and  most  learned  Englishman  of  his  day.  John 
objected,  and  a  fierce  quarrel  folloAved,  which  lasted 
several  years.  In  the  covirse  of  it  Innocent  put  England 
under  what  was  called  an  Interdict.  That  means  that 
he  stopped  all  public  services  in  church,  until  John  gave 
way.  But  though  the  pious  English  Avere  very  unhappy 
at  all  diAdne  worship  being  cut  oif,  the  godless  John 
only  laughed  at  the  Pope's  threats. 

9.  Innocent  Avas  determined  not  to  be  beaten.  At 
last  he  declared  that  John  had  no  right  to  reign  any 
longer,  and  called  upon  the  King  of  France  .  .    . 

to  invade  England  and  driAe  John  away  the  Pope's 
from  his  kingdom.  This  threat  brought  ^^^^*- 
John  to  his  knees.  He  suddenly  submitted  to  the  Pojie. 
He  agreed  to  accept  Langton  as  archbishop.  But  he 
did  more  than  that.  He  took  his  crown  off  his  head 
and  handed  it  over  to  Pandulf,  the  Pope's  representa- 
tive. He  promised  that  henceforth  he  would  regard 
the  Pope  as  his  oA'erlord,  and  pay  him  a  sum  of  money 
every  year  by  way  of  tribute.  It  A\'as  the  most  dis- 
graceful surrender  that  any  king  of  England  ever  made. 
But  John  cared  little  for  the  shame  of  it,  if  he  could 
get  out  of  his  immediate  difficulty.  And  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  him  to  liaA'e  the  Pope 
henceforAA'ard  on  his  side. 
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10.  During  all  these  years  John  had  been  reigning 
very  badly.     The  barons  had  long  hated  him,  and  now 

the  poorer  people  began  to  fall  away  from 
oppose  T"^.    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  P^^^  themselves  on  the  side  of 

the  barons.  Archbishop  Langton  wisely 
strove  to  bring  together  all  the  diffeient  classes  of 
Englishmen  against  the  cruel  king.  The  barons  M^ent 
to  war  against  John,  and  very  few  eared  to  fight  for 
the  tyrant.  In  1215  John  found  that  he  could  resist  no 
longer.  He  met  the  barons  near  Staines,  on  a  meadow 
by  the  banks  of  tlie  river  Thames,  called  Runnymede. 
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There  he  was  forced  to  agree  to  the  terms  which  the 
barons  had  drawn  up. 

11.  The  demands  of  the  barons  were  contained  in  a 
document  called,  in  Latin,  Magna  Carta ;  that   is,  in 

English,  the  Great  Charter.  Up  to  now  the 
Ca^^  Norman  kings  had  ruled  as  they  chose,  like 

despots.  But  John  was  uoav  forced  to  have 
regard  to  the  lights  of  church,  barons,  and  people.  He 
was  not  to  raise  fresh  taxes  A\ithout  the  consent  of  the 
barons,  and  he  was  not  to  put  any  one  into  prison  save 
according  to  the  la^v  of  the  land.  Thus  the  Great 
Charter  contains  the  beginnings  of  English  liberty  and 
of  the  English  constitution.  It  took  a  very  long  while 
before  all  its  articles  were  really  carried  out,  but  it  was 
something  to  have  made  a  beginning. 
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12.  John    soon    broke     his    Avord,    threw    over    the 
Charter,  hired  foreign  soldiers  to   fight  for  him,  and 
went    to    war    against     the    barons.       He 
pressed  them  so  hard  that  they  were  forced    over"the^°^^ 


Charter  and 
dies. 


to  call  on  Louis  of  France,  the  eldest  son  of 

the  French  king,  to  come  over  to  heljo  them. 

But  even  with  French  help,  they  fonnd  John  difficult 

to  beat.     Luckily,  next  year,  in  1216,  John   suddenly 

died. 


Silver  Peuny  of  John's  Reign. 


CHAPTER    X 
Henry  III.,  1216-1272 

Principal  Persons : 

Louis  of  France ;  Archbishop  Langton ;  William  Marshall,  Earl 
of  Pembroke ;  Simoa  of  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester ;  Edward, 
the  King's  son. 

Principal  Dates : 

1216.  Accession  of  Henry  iii. 

1217.  Louis  of  France  leaves  England. 
1219.  Death  of  William  Marshall. 
1258.  The  Provisions  of  Oxford. 

1264.  Battle  of  Lewes. 

1265.  Montfort's  Parliament  and  Battle  of  Evesham. 
1272    Death  of  Henry  in. 

1.  On  John's  death  his  eldest  son  became  Henry  III. 
The  new  king  was  a  boy,  only  nine  years  old.  The 
D  fe  t  f  barons  who  had  called  in  Louis  of  France 
Louis  of  refused  to  recognise  Henry   as   their   king, 

ranee.  ^^^^  ^j^^  civil  war  went   on  for  two  years 

longer.  But  Louis'  friends  gradually  fell  aAvay  from 
him,  and  Henry's  side  became  stronger  and  stronger. 
It  was  felt  by  many  that  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  be 
ruled  by  the  man  who  on  his  father's  deatli  would 
become  king  of  France  also.  The  little  king  was  quite 
innocent  of  his  father's  misdeeds.  His  friends  now 
showed  that  they  did  not  intend  to  allow  him  to 
govern  in  the  way  that  King  John  had  rided.  They 
issued  Magna  Carta  once  more  as  a  freewill  gi'ant  of 
Henry  in.  This  took  away  the  only  good  reason  for 
opposing   Henry.     Loiiis'  cause  now  rajjidly  began  to 
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lose  ground.     In  1217  he  was  forced  to  leave  England, 
and  Henry  III.  became  undisi)uted  king. 

2.  The  two  chief  supporters  of  Henry  in  his  struggle 
against  Louis  were  Stephen  Langton,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy,  and   William  Marshall,  Earl  of   -pj^g  ^.^j^  ^f 
Pembi'oke.     After  the  Frenchman  had  gone    Stephen 
home,  these  two  wise  men  restored  England    wiiifanT  ^" 
to  peace  and  prosperity.     Though  Pembroke    Marshall, 
was  an  old  man,  who  died  in  1219,  the  work  which  he 
had  begun  was  carried  on  after  his  death.     Gradually 
the  horroi's  of  the  civil  war  were   forgotten.     John's 
foreign    soldiers    were    driven    out    of    England,   and 
Englishmen   again    became   the   rulers    of    their    own 
country. 

3.  Unluckily,  new  troubles  arose  when  Henry  in. 
became  old  enough  to  govern.  He  was  a  much  better 
man  than  most  of  the  kings  who  had  gone 

before  him.  He  was  pious,  gentle,  and  good-  Henrv^m°^ 
natured.  He  was  faithful  to  his  friends, 
and  devoted  to  his  wife  and  children.  He  was  well 
educated,  and  loved  to  build  beautiful  churches  and 
to  adorn  them  with  fine  statues  and  decorations.  The 
most  famous  church  that  he  built  was  the  Westminster 
Abbey  that  now  exists.  Henry  pulled  down  Edward 
the  Confessor's  church,  and  set  up  a  far  finer  and  richer 
one  in  its  place.  He  did  this  because  he  specially 
honovired  Edward  the  Confessor.  Another  way  he  had 
of  showing  respect  to  this  king  was  to  call  his  eldest 
son  Edward.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  Henry  loved 
Edward  the  Confessor  so  much  was  that  he  was  not 
unlike  him  in  character.  Like  the  Confessor,  Henry 
was  too  weak  and  too  fond  of  foreigners  to  be  a  good 
king.  He  gave  many  rich  estates  and  high  offices  to 
his  wife's  kinsfolk,  who  came  from  the  south  of  France, 
and  were  very  numerous  and  greedy.  Every  clever 
yoimg  Frenchman  was  sure  to  receive  a  warm  welcome 
from   Henry   if    he   came   to   this    country.      It    soon 
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became  quite  the  fashion  for  young  French  nobles  to 
make  their  way  to  England,  in  order  to  push  their  for- 
tunes there.  One  of  these  was  named  Sinwn  of  Mont- 
fort.  He  married  the  king's  sister,  and  was  recognised 
by  Henry  as  Earl  of  Leicester. 

4.  Neither  Henry  nor  his  foreign  friends  knew  how 
to   rule   England.     The   promise  which  the   king   had 

made,  that  he  would   govern  according   to 

Henry's  ^j^g  Great  Charter,  was  not  kept.    The  king 

weak  rule. 

was  always  collecting  heavy  taxes.     But  he 

wasted  the  money  on  his  favourites,  and  did  not  keep 

good   order.     The    barons    at    last   grew  very  angry. 

They  resolved  that  they  would  force  Henry  to  take 

their  advice,  and  rvile  the  country  better. 

5.  Since  the  Great   Charter,  the   barons   had   much 
more  power  than  they  had  had  before.     The  king  was 

.         no  longer  a  desjjot,  but  was  bound  to  ask 
nings  of  the   consent   of  a   body  called   Parliament 

Parliament,  before  lie  raised  fresh  taxes  or  passed  new 
laws.  The  Parliament  of  those  days  was  not  like  our 
present  Parliament,  comjiosed  of  representatives  of 
the  whole  people.  It  was  more  like  our  House  of  Lords 
than  our  House  of  Commons.  It  consisted  of  the  earls, 
barons,  bishops,  and  other  leading  nobles  and  clergy- 
men. But  it  was  becoming  a  real  check  on  the  king, 
and  especially  on  a  weak  king  like  Henry  iii. 

6.  At  first  the  Parliament  of  barons  was  unable  to  do 

much  against  the  king.     It  wanted  a  good  leader,  and 

_.    -,  Avas  a  long  time  before  it  found  one.     But 

The  Pro-  ^ 

visions  of        at  last  it  hit  upon  an  excellent  leader  in  the 

Oxford.  king's   brother-in-law,   Simon   of  Montfort. 

Montfort  had  now  become  quite  a  good  Englishman. 

He   had   at   first   supported   the   king,   like   the   other 

foreigners.     But  he   was   so   m\ich  wiser  than   Henry 

that  he  soon  grew  disgusted  Avith  his  brother-in-law's 

careless  ways.     He  quarrelled  violently  with  him,  and 

became  head  of  the  barons  opposed  to  the  king.     In 
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1258  the  Parliament  met  at  Oxford,  and  drew  up,  under 
Simon's  guidance,  some  new  laws,  called  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford.  By  these  the  foreigners  were  driven  out  of 
the  country,  and  the  government  of  England  handed 
over  from  the  king  to  the  barons. 

7.  The  new  system  worked  pretty  well  for  a  few 
years.  However,  Henry  hated  it,  and  so  did  his  son 
Edivard,  who  was  now  a  grown   man,  and 

much  wiser  and  more  determined  than  his  the"barons 
foolish  father.  But  the  king  and  his  son  renew  their 
could  have  done  little  if  the  barons  had 
agreed  among  themselves.  This,  however,  was  not 
long  the  case.  Earl  Simon  thought  that  the  barons 
were  ruling  selfishly  in  their  own  interests,  and  wished 
to  do  more  than  they  on  behalf  of  the  common  people. 
The  result  was  a  quarrel  between  Simon  and  his 
friends.  This  gave  Henry  and  Edward  their  chance. 
They  took  up  arms  against  the  barons.  The  civil  war 
that  followed  is  called  the  Barons'  Wars. 

8.  When  it'  came  to  fighting,  the  barons  once  more 
had  to  unite.  Simon  of  Montfort  now  took  the  lead 
over  all.     In  1264  he  won  a  great   victory 

over  the  royalists  at  Leives,  in  Sussex,  where  Lew^s°^ 

Henry     and     Edward     ^vere     both     taken 
prisoners. 

9.  Simon  was  now  the  real  ruler  of  England.     Early 

in  1265  he  called  together  a  Parliament  to  help  him. 

Up  to  this  time  most  Parliaments  had,  as  „    ,  _. 

.  nil        tarl  bimon  s 

we   have   seen,   been    gatherings   or    nobles  Parliament  of 

only.  But  Montfort's  Parliament  of  1265  ^^5- 
was  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  He  summoned  every 
county  to  elect  two  representatives  to  speak  on  its 
behalf.  He  also  requested  every  town  to  chose  in  the 
same  way  two  of  its  burgesses  to  sit  as  its  representa- 
tives. This  was  not  quite  the  first  time  that  represen- 
tatives of  the  counties  had  been  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment,   though   it  was   the    most  famous   occasion    on 
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wliicli   they  had    been    called.      But    it  was  the    first 

time  that  the  towns  had 
been  asked  to  send  members 
to  Parliament.  It  is  clear 
that  Montfort  asked  them  to 
come  because  he  believed  that 
every  class  of  the  j^eople  ought 
to  have  their  say  in  the 
government  of  the  country. 
Thus  we  owe  it  to  Montfort 
that  Parliament  became,  not 
merely  a  gathering  of  nobles, 
but  an  assembly  of  repre- 
sentatives of  every  class  of 
Englishmen. 

10.  Simon's  power  lasted 
less  than  a  year.  Wise  and 
great  as  he  was, 
he  was  very  over-  IJ^g^^J?."  °^ 
bearing  and  quar- 
relsome. Some  of  the  nobles 
hated  him  because  he  trusted 
the  people,  and  others  because 
they  believed  he  ^xa,s  very 
ambitious  and  greedy  of 
poAver  for  himself.  They  be- 
gan to  quarrel  with  him  once 
more.  Henry  was  no^w  old 
and  worn  out,  and  his  wishes 
counted  for  little,  even  on 
his  own  side.  Edward  was  the 
real  leader  of  the  royalists. 
He  cleverly  escaped  from 
l^rison,  joined  Montfort's  ene- 
mies, and  went  to  war  against 

him.    In  1265  he  defeated  and  slew  Simon,  at  the  battle 

of  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire. 


A  Knight. 

(To  show  Armour  worn  about 

1250  to  1300.) 
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Tomb  of  Henry  m.  at  Westminater  Abbey. 
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11.  Etbvard  then  restored  his 

After  this,  things  remained  quiet 

_,        ,  king's  reign.     After  a 

The  restora-  "  " 

tion  and  death  fonnd  that  the  laud 
of  Henry  III.  j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  crusade. 

against  the  Turks ;  but  the  time 
now  nearly  over,  and  he  could 
them.     He  Avas  still  away  in  the 
died,  in  1272. 


[1272. 

father  to  his  throne, 
for  the  rest  of  the  old 
year  or  tAvo,  EdAvard 
AA'as  so  peaceful  that 
He  fought  bravely 
for  the  Crusades  AAas 
not  do  much  against 
East  AA'lien  Henry  iii. 


Henry  m. 


CHAPTER    XI 
Edward  I.,  1272-1307 

Principal  Persons : 

Llywelyn,  Prince  of  Wales;  John  Balliol,  King  of  Scots;  Robert 
Bruce,  the  Claimant ;  William  Wallace ;  Robert  Bruce,  King  of 
Scots ;  John  Comyn,  his  enemy ;  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  Prince 
of  Wales. 

Principal  Dates: 

1272.  Accession  of  Edward  i. 

1282.  Death  of  Prince  Llywelyn,  and  Conquest  of  Wales. 

1292.  Edward  makes  John  Balliol  King  of  Scots. 

1296.  Edward  deposes  Balliol. 

1297.  Confirmation  of  the  Charters. 

1298.  Battle  of  Falkirk. 
1307.  Death  of  Edward  i. 

1.  Though  it  was  nearly  two  years  before  Edioard  I. 
set  foot  in  his  kingdom,  everything  went  on  peaceably 
during  his  absence.  The  new  king  had  well 
learnt  the  lessons  of  his  youth,  and  ruled  Edward^l.° 
after  a  very  different  fashion  from  Henry  iii. 
He  had  also  taken  to  heart  the  lessons  of  Earl  Simon's 
life.  Like  Simon,  he  wished  to  have  the  people  on  his 
side,  and  to  teach  them  to  trust  him.  He  was  fond  of 
power,  but  he  saw  that  he  Avould  really  get  more  of  his 
own  way  if  he  took  the  people  into  some  sort  of  part- 
nership with  him.  He  was  brave,  energetic,  straight- 
forward, and  honourable.  He  boasted  that  he  always 
kept  his  word.  But  sometimes  he  was  content  to  keep 
the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his  promise.  More- 
over, he  had  so  hot  a  temper  that  it  sometimes  made 
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liini  hard  and  cmiel.  But  he  Avas  one  of  the  best  of 
onr  kings,  and  few  of  our  rulers  have  done  more  good 
to  England. 

2.  One   of  the   chief   events   of  this  reign   was   the 
conquest  of  the  Principality  of  Wales.     Wales,  the  old 

refuge  of  the  Britons,  had  been  constantly 
of  W^es  "^     becoming  smaller  and  smaller  as  time  went 

on.  But  the  greater  part  of  it  was  still  ruled 
by  a  prince  of  its  own.  Llyicelyn,  Prince  of  Wales, 
refused  to  take  the  oath  to  obey  Ed^vard,  A^hich  earlier 
Welsh  princes  had  ahvays  taken  to  the  English  king. 
Edward  endured  this  patiently  for  some  years.  At 
last,  however,  he  conquered  all  LlyT\'elyn's  dominions, 
and  added  them  to  his  own.  Llywelyn  was  killed  in 
battle  in  1282,  and  there  were  no  more  native  princes 
of  Wales.  But,  a  few  years  afterwards,  Ed^Aard  made 
his  eldest  son,  Echvavd,  Prince  of  Wales.  This  Edward 
had  been  born  at  Cary^arvon,  where  his  father  had 
built  a  strong  castle  to  keep  the  Welsh  in  check.  In 
later  times  it  gradually  became  the  fashion  for  the 
king's  eldest  son  to  be  called  Prince  of  Wales.  Tliat 
custom  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  day. 

3.  The   conquest   of   Wales   left   Scotland   the   only 
part   of   Britain   that   was   not  ruled   by  the   English 

King.  But  Scotland  was  a  nnicli  larger 
makes  John  country  than  Wales,  and  was  governed, 
^f^S^°'ts^^"^    not    by  a    prince,   but    by   a    king.      And 

though  some  of  the  kings  of  Scotland 
had  recognised  the  English  kings  as  their  overlords, 
the  Scottish  kings  were  much  freer  and  stronger 
than  the  Welsh  princes.  But  a  few  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Wales,  Edward  had  a  good  chance  of 
making  his  poAver  felt  in  Scotland.  There  was  a 
dispute  between  the  Scots  as  to  the  choice  of  their 
next  king.  Some  were  in  favour  of  John  Balliol. 
others  were  for  Rohet^t  Bruce,  and  others  supported 
other   candidates.      At   last   the    Scots    thought   their 
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best  course  was  to  ask  Edward  to  decide  for  tliem 
which  of  the  claunants  had  the  best  right.  Edward 
agreed  to  undertake  this  task,  but  before  he  set  to 
work  he  asked  all  the  candidates  to  admit  that  he  w^as 
overlord  of  Scotland.  All  of  them  agreed  to  this,  and 
promised  to  obey  Ed^\'ard  as  overlord.  Then  Edward 
lieard  all  that  they  had  to  say.     At  last  he  declared 


Carnarvou  Castle. 
(BuUt  by  Edward  i.) 


that  John  Balliol  had  the  best  title  to  be  king.  Balliol 
then  took  an  oath  to  obey  EdAvard,  and  was  croA\'ned 
King  of  Scots. 

4.  Disputes  soon  arose  between  EdAvard  and  Balliol. 
EdAvard  Avanted  to  interfere  in  Scottish  affairs  more 
than  earlier  English  monarchs  had  done, 
and  Balliol  AA'as  very  much  annoyed  at  his 
action.  In  a  very  fcAV  years  Avar  broke  out. 
In  1296  EdAvard  iuA^aded  Scotland,  took 
Balliol  prisoner,  and  forced  him  to  give  up  his  kingdom 


Edward 
quarrels  with 
Balliol,  and 
conquers 
Scotland. 
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Tlien  he  appointed  English  governors  to  rule  over  the 
Scots.  He  was  resolved  that  he  himself  would  hence- 
forth be  the  only  King  in  Scotland. 

5.  The- Scots  hated  to  be  subject  to  the  English  king. 
Things  were  made  Avorse  by  some  of  the  English 
governors  treating  the  Scots  very  cruelly. 
After  a  few  months  the  Scots  rose  in  revolt 
against  Edward.  They  chose  as  their  leader 
a  fierce  and  resolute  soldier,  named  William 
Wallace.  Under  his  guidance  they  drove 
the  English  out  of  Scotland.     Next  year  Edward  came 


Rising  of 
Wallace,  and 
Edwrard's 
second  con- 
quest of 
Scotland. 


SOUTHERN  SCOTLAND  during  the  later  Middle  Ages. 
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himself,  at  the  head  of  a  great  arni>',  to  win  back  Scot- 
land to  his  obedience.  In  1298  he  defeated  Wallace  in  the 
battle  of  Falkirk.   But  though  Edward  won  this  battle. 
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he  was  far  fiom  liaving  subdued  Scotland,  The  Scots 
were  determined  not  to  be  ruled  by  him,  and  as  soon 
as  the  king  put  them  down  in  one  place,  they  rose  in 
revolt  in  another.  Wallace  remained  at  liberty  for 
seven  yeais  after  his  defeat  at  Falkirk.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  was  taken  ]jrisoner,  and  put  to  death  as  a 
traitor.  The  Scots  said  that  Wallace  was  no  traitor, 
since  he  Avas  only  defending  his  native  country,  and 
had  never  taken  an  oath  to  obey  Edward.  After  his 
death  Edward  subdvied  all  the  land.  This  second  con- 
quest MRS,  as  we  have  seen,  a  much  harder  business 
than  the  first  conquest  in  the  days  of  John  Balliol. 
Yet  it  did  not  last  much  longer. 

6.  Very   soon   the   Scots    rose   once   more   in  revolt. 
They  had  noAV  a  new  leader  in  Rohet^t  Bruce,  grandson  of 

the  Robert  Bruce  who  had  claimed  the  throne  „  ,      „ 

Robert  Bruce 
against  John  Baliiol.     Bruce  had  up  to  now  becomes 

generally  been  on  Edward's  side,  but  he  had  S^§  °^ 

a   quarrel   Avith   another   nobleman,  named 

John  Comyn,  and  murdered  him  in  a  church.     Edward 

Avould  not   forgive  Bruce  this  laA^less  deed,   so  Bruce 

rose  in  revolt  in  1306,  and  was  joined  by  so  many  that 

he   "vvas   soon  crowned  King  of   Scots.      EdAvard,  who 

Avas  noAv  nearly  seventy    years  old,  saAV  that  he  had 

to  conquer  Scotland  for  a  third  time.     He  marched  to 

Carlisle  with  a  great  army.     But  before  he  could  enter 

Scottish  soil,  death  carried  him  off,  at  Burgh-on-Sands, 

near  the  border.      Thus  he   failed  to  accomplish  that 

conquest  of  Scotland  on  which  he  had  set   his  heart. 

It  AA'as  natural  that  the  Scots  should  look  upon  him  as 

a  cruel  tyrant.      Yet,  eA^en  in  dealing  AAdth  the  Scots, 

EdAvard  had  meant  to  do  rightly.      He  believed   that 

it  Avas  best  for  all  Britain   to  be  ruled   by  one  king, 

and  that  he  AAOuld  be  able  to  goA'ern  the  Scots  more 

AA'isely   than   they   could    themselves.      But   the   Scots 

loved  their  freedom  so  much  that  nothing  Avould  induce 

them  to  accept  even  benefits  from  Edward's  hands. 
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7.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  Edward's  constant  wars 

with   the   Scots  to   his   doings   in   England,  where  he 

^ ,  proved  himself  a  very  successful  king.     He 

Edward,  the     ^  „  „  r  ,  t,  * 

creator  of  our  was  lamous  lor  passing  a  large  number  oi 

p°1^™  wise  laws,  and  for  making  England  more 

peaceable  and  better  governed  than  ever  it 
had  been  before.  But  the  greatest  benefit  that  Edward 
did  to  England  was  to  settle  that  Parliament  should 
always  be,  like  Simon  of  Montfort's  Parliament  of  12(55, 
comjiosed  of  representatives  of  the  people  as  well  as  of 
the  great  lords  and  bishops.  The  result  was  that,  before 
long.  Parliament  was  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
lords  and  bishops  made  up  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
members  for  the  counties  and  towns  formed  the  House 
of  Commons.  Thus  Edward  i.  is,  even  more  than  Simon 
de  Montfort,  the  creator  of  our  free  English  Consti- 
tution, of  which  we  are  still  so  proud. 

8.  Before  long  Edward  was  forced  to  make  greater 
concessions   to  his   people  than  he  wished  to  do.      In 

_.  _  _  1297  he  found  that  the  people  would  not 
TheConfirma-  ,         i 

tion  of  the  help  him  against  the  Scots  unless  he  agreed 
Charters.  ^^  ^  ^^^^  Confirmation  of  the  Charters,  by 
which  the  king  i)romised  to  raise  no  more  fresh  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  It  is  the  best  proof 
of  the  new  love  of  freedom  that  had  groAvn  up  in 
England  that  the  people  were  able  to  force  so  strong 
and  fierce  a  king  as  Edward  to  yield  to  their  demands. 


CHAPTER    XII 
Edward  II.,  1307-1327 

Principal  Persons: 

Piers  Gaveston ;  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scots ;  Isabella  of  France, 
wife  of  Edward  II. ;  the  two  Hugh  Despensers. 

Principal  Dates: 

1307.  Accession  of  Edward  ii. 
1314.  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 
1327.  Deposition  of  Edward  ii, 

1.  Edward  of  Carnarvon  now  became  Edivard  II. 
He  thought  of  nothing  bnt  amusing  himself,  and 
allowed  worthless  favourites  to  rule  England 

in  his  name.     The  first   of   these  was  Piers  Edward  II. 

and  Gaveston. 
Gaveston,  a  yovmg  man  who  came  from  Gas- 
cony,  the  part  of  southern  France  which  the  English 
kings  still  rviled  after  John  had  lost  most  of  the  English 
king's  lands  in  France.  Gaveston  was  a  friend  of  the 
new  king  when  a  boy.  Edward  i.,  seeing  that  his 
influence  on  his  son  was  bad,  had  driven  him  out 
of  the  country.  Bvit  as  soon  as  his  father  was  dead, 
EdAvard  ii.  called  Gaveston  back  to  England,  and  gave 
him  many  rich  estates.  Before  long  the  barons  grew 
indignant  that  Gaveston  should  have  more  influence 
over  the  king  than  they  had  themselves.  They  took 
him  prisoner,  and  criielly  put  him  to  death.  Edward 
was  so  weak  and  lazy  that  he  soon  forgot  even  the 
death  of  his  best  friend. 

2.  While    Edward  Avas  quarrelling  with   his   barons 
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about  Gaveston,  Robert  Bnice  was  gradually  conquering 

^,    „     .     ,  all  Scotland.     At  last  Stirling  was  the  only 
The  Battle  of      ,  ,  .„   ,     ,  i         ^  •      ^    i  .  i 

Bannock-        place  that  still  held  out  against   him,  and 

burn.  Stirling  was  closely  besieged  by  him.   Edward 

and  his  barons  were  now  better  friends  than  they  had 

been,  and  in  1314  they  agreed  to  march  with  an  army 


A.  Bruce's  Army I        I 

b.  Pits  dug  by  Bruce ''"'"}. 

C.  English  Cavalry l^^ 

D.  English  Infantry ^^^ 


Walker  &  Cockerell  sc. 


Battle  of  Bannockburn. 


to  prevent  the  Scots  taking  Stirling.  Tlie  English  got 
near  to  the  besieged  town.  Bruce  had,  hoAvever,  posted 
his  army  at  Ba^inockburn,  a  little  south  of  Stirling, 
and  the  only  way  for  the  English  to  reach  the  garrison 
was  for  them  to  drive  away  the  Scots.  Bruce's  army 
Vi'&s  nearly  all  on  foot,  while  most  of  the  English  were 
mounted  on  horseback.  But  Bruce  placed  his  Scots 
in  a  strong  position,  on  rising  ground  and  behind  a 
bog.  He  also  dug  pits  before  his  soldiers,  and  covered 
them  over  lightly  with  turf  and  sticks.     The  English 
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cavalry  rushed  at  full  speed  towards  the  Scots,  but 
many  of  the  Southerners  were  thrown  into  the  pits, 
and  all  were  thrown  into  confusion.  The  result  was 
that  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  proved  an  over- 
whelming victory  for  the  Scots. 

3.  A  few  years  later  the  English  recognised  Bruce  as 
Robert,   King   of  Scots,  and  agreed  that  the  English 
king  had  no  claim  to  be  his  overlord.     But 
much  trouble  resulted  from  there  being  two  recognised 
independent  kings  in  one  little  island.     For  |?  ^'"g  of 
the  next  two  hundred  years  the  English  and 
Scots  were  nearly  always  fighting  each  other,  and  each 
na^tion  worked  all  sorts  of  damage  on  its  rival. 


Berkeley  Castle. 

4.  After  Bannockburn  things  got  worse  and  worse. 
Edward   was   now   ruled   by  new  favourites,  the  two 
Hugh  Despensers,  father  and  son.     But  the     .j^    , 
pride   and   violence   of   the  Despensers  dis-     tion  of 
gusted    everybody    with    them     and    their         ^ 
master.      At    last    even    EdAvard's    wife,    Isabella    of 
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France,  turned  against  him,  and  joined  his  enemies. 
The  wretched  Ed^ya^d  was  now  driven  f  i-om  the  throne, 
and  his  elde.st  son  made  king,  as  EdAvard  iii.  Next 
year  Edward  ii.  was  cruelly  jjut  to  death,  at  Berkeley 
Castle,  in  Gloucestershire.  In  those  days  deposed  kings 
did  not  live  long. 


Edward  ii. 


CHAPTER   XIII 
Edward  III.,  1327-1377 
Principal  Persons : 

Philip  VI.  of  Valois,  King  of  France ;  Isabella,  mother  of  Edward 
III. ;  Edward  the  Black  Prince ;  John  King  of  France ;  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Principal  Dates: 

1327.  Accession  of  Edward  in. 
1346.  Battle  of  Crecy. 
1349.  The  Black  Death. 
1356.  Battle  of  Poitiers. 

1376.  The  Good  Parliament. 

1377.  Death  of  Edward  m.  ■ 

1.  Edivard  III.  was  a  vain  .showy  man,  who  was  fond 
of  pomp,  and  kept  np  a  magnificent  conrt.     He  wished 
to  win  battles,  and  to  make  a  name  for  him- 
self as  a  soldier.     The  most  famous   thing    and  the 
that   happened    in   his    long    reign  Avas  the    ^""''^w 
beginning  of  a  great  war  between  England 

and  France,  which  has  been  called  the  Hundred  Years' 
War.  This  does  not  mean  that  England  and  France 
were  constantly  fighting  for  exactly  a  hundred  years. 
Yet  for  longer  than  that  time  the  two  countries  were 
nearly  always  unfriendly,  and  generally  actually  at  war 
with  each  other. 

2.  There  were  many  causes  of  this  mighty  struggle. 
The  French  and  English  could  never  long  remain  friends 
so  long  as  the  English  king  remained  Duke 

of  Gascony.     This  made  him  the  subject  of  Causes  of  the 

the  King  of  France,  and  led  to  many  disjoutes 

breaking  out  between  the  two.     Moreover  the  French 
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liad  given  a  great  deal  of  help  to  Robert  Bnice  and  the 
Scots,  and  the  English  thought  that  France  had  no 
right  to  interfere  between  England  and  her  island 
enemies.  But  the  thing  that  brought  these  disi3utes  to 
a  head  was  Edward  iii.'s  claim  to  the  French  throne. 

3.  In  1328  the  old  line  of  French  kings  died  out,  and 
the  French  made  Philip,  Count  of  Valois,  their  king  as 

Philip  VI.  They  did  this  because  he  was  the 
claims  the  nearest  male  heir  to  the  former  kings.  It 
Uuxme^  was  true  that  there  were  nearer  heirs  on 

the  woman's  side,  and  among  them  was 
Edward  iii.  himself,  whose  mother,  Isabella  of  France, 
was  sister  to  the  French  King  who  had  reigned  before 
Philip  of  Valois.  But  the  French  said  that  they  would 
not  permit  a  woman  to  reign  in  France.  They  would  not 
even  allow  that  a  man  could  claim  the  throne  through 
his  mother.  They  therefore  passed  over  Edward's  claiju, 
and  for  nearly  ten  years  Edward  said  very  little  about  it. 

4.  After     all    this    time    Edward    quarrelled     with 
Philii)  VI.  for  various  reasons.     Thereupon  he  renewed 

his  former  pretensions.  He  now  took  the 
S^ffwaf^     title  of  King  of  France,  and  declared  that 

he  was  bound  to  go  to  war  to  drive  out  the 
usurper  Philip.  His  claim  was  not  a  just  one,  for  it 
was  a  question  for  Frenchmen  only  who  was  to  be  the 
king  of  their  own  country.  But  Edward  folloAved  up 
his  claim  Avith  such  vigour  that  he  soon  won  famous 
victories  over  the  French,  and  gained  for  the  English 
tlie  reputation  of  being  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe. 

Table  showing  Edwakd  ni.'s  claim  to  the  French  Throne. 
Philip  III.,  King  of  France. 


PMlip  IV.,  King  of  France.  Cliarles,  Count  of  Valois. 

Queen  Isabella,  Philip  VI.  of  Valois,  King  of  France, 

m.  Edward  II.  I 

I  I 

Edward  III.  John,  King  of  France. 
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5.    Oue    of     Edward's    greatest   victories     over    the 
Frencli  was   in    1340.     lu   that   year   Edward   and  his 
son,  EdAvard,  Prince  of  Wales — called,  from 
the  colour  of  his  armour,  the  Black  PHnce       Battle  of 
— landed  in  Normandy  and  marched  almost 
to  the  gates  of  Paris,  the  capital  of  France.     But  the 
French  now  gathered   together  a  much   bigger   army 
than  that  of  the  English,  and  forced  them  to  retreat 
towards  the  north.     At  last  the   English  turned,  and 
gave  battle  to  the  enemy  at  Crecy.     The  English  pre- 
pared for  the  fight  very  much  as  the  Scots  had  done 
at  Bannockburn.     Those  who  had  horses  sent  them  to 
the  rear,  and  all  stood  on  foot,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
protected  by  a  sti'ong   position   on  a  hill,  to  face  the 
chai'ge  of  the  French,  who   still  fought  on  horseback, 
after  the  fashion  that  we  saw  the  Xormans  had  adopted 
at   Hastings.      The   result   of  the   battle   proved   once 
more   what    Bannockburn   had   showed   already,    that 
well-drilled   foot    soldiers   could    beat    horse    soldiers. 
In  particular  the  English  archers  did  excellent  service 
by  shooting  slioA\ers   of    arrows    against   the    French 
horsemen.  »    Though    the    French    were    much    more 
numerous    than    the    English,  they   were    very  badly 
beaten.    The  Black  Prince,  though  a  mere  boy,  fought 
very  bravely,  and  won  for  himself  a  great  name.    Soon 
afterwards  the  victorious  English  captured  the  French 
toAvn    of    Calais,    after    a    long    siege.       It   remained 
English  for  more  than  tA\o  hundred  years. 

6.  Ten   years  after   the  battle    of   Crecy,  the   Black 
Prince  won  another  victory,  almost  as  famous  as  Crecy 
itself.    This  time  Edward  in.  was  in  England, 
but  his  son  was  now  old  enough  to  fight  by       poitiers^ 
himself.     His  father  had  made  him  Duke  of 
Gascony,  and  he  now  lived  at  Bordeaux,  the  chief  town 
of  that  Duchy.     In  1H56  he  led  a  brilliant  army,  north- 
wards,  against   the    French.      King    Philip    was   now 
dead,  but  his  sou.  King  John,  tried  to  block  the  Black 
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Priuce's  retreat  home  to  Bordeaux,  and  forced  him 
to  fight  a  battle  near  Poitiers,  against  overwhelming 
odds.  But  the  Black  Prince  and  his  gallant  English 
and  Gascon  soldiers  easily  defeated  the  French,  and 
made  King  John  a  prisoner.  The  Black  Prince  treated 
his  defeated  enemy  Avitli  great  generosity.  Though 
John  was  his  foe,  he  highly  honoui'ed  him  because  he 
had  fought  so  bravely. 

7.  France  now  fell  into  a  terrible  state,  and  in  1360 
King  John  was  glad  to  make  peace  in  the  Treaty  of 

Bretigny.  By  this  Edward  gave  up  his 
of^Bretigny.     ^'laini  to  the  French  throne,  and  in  return 

for  that  he  received,  besides  Calais,  nearly 
all  the  lands  between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees,  the 
same  districts  that  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  had  brought 
to  the  English  CroA^^l  on  her  marriage  to  Henry  ii, 

8.  This  i^eace  did  not  last  very  long.  The  provinces 
ceded  to  Edward  rose  in  revolt  against  him,  and  the 
_.  French  soon  began  to  help  them.  By  this 
renewed  and  time  the  F'rencli  had  found  out  that  the 
France  lost.     Ej-^gjigji   ^-gj-e    better    than    they   were    in 

fighting  pitched  battles.  They  now  avoided  regular 
fights,  and  strove  to  Avear  down  the  English  by  making 
them  march  about  till  they  were  tired  out.  This  new 
fashion  of  fighting  soon  jjroved  very  successful,  especially 
as  the  Black  Prince  fell  ill,  and  went  home  from 
Bordeaux  to  die  in  his  OAvn  land.  Before  the  end  of 
Edward  iii.'s  reign,  the  English  had  lost  nearly  all  that 
they  had  won,  save  a  few  coast  towns  like  Calais  and 
Bordeaux. 

9.  Tlie  English  won  great  glory  in  these  wars,  and 
took  an  immense  pride  in  themselves  and  theii' 
Englishmen  country.  One  result  of  this  was  that  the 
of  thdr  ^"^""^  English  king  and  nobles  began  to  talk 
country  and  English  ouce  more.  Ever  since  the  Norman 
lang:uage.  Conquest  French  had  been  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  upper  classes  in  England.     But  now 
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I \English  Territory 

^H  French 
A  Battlefields. 
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»Y/UC«  I,  COCntREl.LiEl- 

Tho  English  Dominions  in  France  after  the  Treaty  of  Brctigny,  1360. 
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Eiiglish  was  once  more  used  by  the  great  as  Avell  as 
by  tlie  smaller  folk,  and  many  famous  books  were  once 
more  written  in  it. 

10.  The  English  siiffered  as  much  as  they  gained  by 
the   war.     They   became    fiercer   and   more   cruel   and 

greedy.  Even  a  kindly  gentleman  like  the 
D^^th^^*^^       Black  Prince  dealt  harshly  with  the  common 

people.  The  English  soon  found  that  the 
Fi-ench  war  meant  hea"\^  taxes.  A  teriible  plague 
called  the  Black  Death  devastated  England  so  cruelly 
that  it  was  believed  that  one  man  in  three  died  of  it. 
The  Avorst  outbreak  of  this  scourge  was  in  1349. 

11.  Things  grew  still  worse  as  Edward  ill.  became  old 
and  foolish.  At  last  Parliament  set  to  work  to  try  to 
The  Good  make  the  king  rule  better.  In  1376  a  Parlia- 
Parliament,  ment  met,  Avhicli  did  so  much  for  the  joeople 
of  Edward  that  men  called  it  the  Good  Parliament. 
i^l-  The  last  service  that  the  Black  Prince  did  to 
his  country  was  to  back  uji  the  Good  Parliament  against 
his  father.  While  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  thus  on  the 
side  of  the  people,  his  younger  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  upheld  the  old  king  and  his  courtiers.  This 
duke  Avas  named  John  of  Gaunt,  because  he  was  born  at 
Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  in  Flanders.  There  Avere  hot  Avords 
passed  betAAeen  the  tAAO  brothers.  EdAAard  died  aa hile 
the  Parliament  Avas  still  sitting,  and  then  John  of  Gaunt 
and  the  courtiers  were  strong  enough  to  send  the 
Parliament  home,  and  bring  back  the  evil  ministers 
that  Parliament  had  driven  fi'om  poAAei*.  Soon  after 
EdAvard  iii.  died,  after  a  reign  that  gaA'e  England  more 
glory  than  happiness.  And  even  the  glory  Avas  gone 
long  before  his  death. 
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Table  showing  the  Descendants  of  Edward  hi, 
Edward  III, 

1  2  5  3  4 


Edward  the 
Black  Prince. 

I 
Richard  II, 


Lionel,  Duke 
of  Clarence. 

I 
Pliilippa 

The  Earl  of 

Marcli, 

grandfather 

of 


The  Duke 
of  York, 

grandfather 
of 


John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke 
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Tlie  Duke  of 
Gloucester. 


Richard, 

Duke  of 

York. 


Edward  IV.,     Eichard  III. 
m.  Elizabetli 
Woodville, 
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Henry  IV. 


Henry  V., 

m.  Catharine 
of  France. 

I 
Henry  VI., 

m.  Margaret 
of  Anjou. 

I 

Edward, 

Prince  of 

Wales. 


John  Beaufort, 
grandfather  of 


John,  Duke 
of  Bedford. 


Lady  Margaret 

Beaufort,  m. 
Edmund  Tudor. 


Edward  V. 


Richard, 

Diike  of 

York. 


Elizabeth,  m.  Henry  VII. 

I 
Henry  VIII. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 
Richard  II.,  1377-1399 

Principal  Persons : 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  Wat  Tyler ;  John  Wycliffe  ;  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  ;  Henry  of  Lancaster. 

Principal  Dates : 

1377.  Accession  of  Richard  ii. 
1381.  The  Peasants'  Kevolt. 
1384.  Death  of  Wycliffe. 
1399.  Deposition  of  Richard  ii. 

1.  The  next  king  was  Richard  II.    He  wa.s  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  was  only  a  child  when  his 

grandfather  died.     During  the  first  years  of 

llie  minority   jjj^   reign   his   uncle,  John   of   Gaunt,  iniled 
of  Richard  II.  „      ,       ,     „         ,  .         \^    .  .,  . 

England    tor    him.     But    everything    went 

wrong,  and  the  people  became  very  discontented.     At 

last,   in    1381,   there   was    a    general    revolt   all    over 

England. 

2.  This  rebellion  is  often  called  the  Peasants'  Revolt, 
becavise  the  peasants,  or  country  people,  took  a  very 

large  share  in  it.  Tlie  most  famous  of  the 
The  Peasants  j-igiugg  ^y^s  in  Kent,     It  began  because  one 

of  the  gatherers  of  a  new  and  hated  tax  was 
rude  to  the  daughter  of  a  workman  named  Wat  Tyler. 
Wat  killed  the  fellow  on  the  spot.  He  then  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  swarm  of  labouring  men,  and 
persuaded  them  to  rise  in  revolt  against  the  new  tax. 
Under  Wat's  command  the  rebels  marched  to  London. 
They  had  plenty  of  real  complaints,  and  had  suffered 
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cruelly.  But  they  were  ignorant  and  brutal,  and  com- 
mitted terrible  deeds  of  violence.  They  burnt  John  of 
Gaunt's  house,  and  declared  that  they  would  have  no 
king  named  John. 

3.  Wlien  the  rebels  had  got  to  London  the  ministers 
were  very  much  frightened.  But  the  young  king, 
though  not  sixteen  years  old,  showed  won- 

derful  coolness.  He  went  out  to  meet  Wat  down  the 
Tyler,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  Tyler  Peasants' 
answered  I'oughly,  and  some  of  Richard's 
attendants  thought  he  meant  to  kill  the  king.  There- 
upon one  of  them  slew  the  rebel  leader  with  his  dagger. 
The  angiy  mob  cried  for  vengeance,  and  the  king  was 
in  great  danger.  But  Richard  never  lost  heart.  "  I 
will  be  your  leader,"  he  said  to  the  followers  of  the 
murdered  Tyler,  and  the  peasants  took  him  at  his  word. 
He  persuaded  them  to  go  home  quietly,  and  i>romised 
to  set  right  the  things  about  which  they  had  complained. 
But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hard  fighting  before  the 
rebellion  was  put  down,  and  in  subduing  the  rising 
the  king's  friends  behaved  as  cruelly  as  the  rebels 
themselves  had  done  in  the  time  of  their  success. 
Though  the  Peasants'  Revolt  seemed  at  first  sight  a 
failure,  yet  some  good  came  from  it.  It  frightened 
John  of  Gaimt  from  power.  And  it  showed  everybody 
that  even  the  poor  labourer  mvist  have  his  rights  re- 
spected, or  he  would  take  up  arms  and  become  a 
danger  to  the  whole  State. 

4.  There  were  other  discontented  people  in  England 
besides  the  peasants.     Ever  since  the  distant  days  when 
Augustine     first    taught     Englishmen     the 
Christian  faith,  everybody  had  believed  the  ^tu^^^u 
teaching  of  the  Church.    But  the  Church  was 

not  so  pure  or  so  active  as  it  had  once  been.  It  was  so 
wealthy  that  many  worldly  men  became  clergymen  in 
order  to  enjoy  its  riches  and  power. 

5.  About  this  time  a  priest,  named  John    Wycliffe, 
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began  to  teach  that  the  Church  was  in  sore  need  of  being 
reformed.  Wycliffe  was  so  bold,  learned, 
'feyciiffe.  ^^^^^  hard-working  that  a  great  many  people 
listened  to  what  he  had  to  say.  His  followers 
were  called  Lollards ;  that  is,  babblers,  or  sayers  of  vain 
things. 

6.  Wycliffe  taught  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  had  no 


John  Wycliffe. 

right  to  be  head  of  the  Church  in  England.     He  advised 

TTr    ,rc  X  •      the  nobles  to  take  aAvay  from  the  Church  its 

Wycliffe  tries  "^ 

to  reform         wealth,  SO  that  the  clergy,  benig  poor  like 

the  Church.  christ,-niight  also  be  able  to  live  more  Christ- 
like lives.  He  turned  the  Bible  into  English,  so  that 
Englishmen  might  be  able  to  read  it  for  themselves. 
He  sent  out  a  number  of  his  discijiles,  \\\\o  were  called 
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Wycliffe's  Poor  Priests.  These  men  explained  their 
master's  teaching  to  the  people,  and  spread  copies  of  his 
English  Bibles.  At  last  he  boldly  denied  some  of  the 
chief  doctrines  of  the  Church.  At  this  many  lovers 
of  old  ways  Avere  frightened.  The  bishops  stopped 
Wycliffe's  teaching,  and  made  him  live  at  his  parish 
of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire.  There  he  died  soon 
afterwards,  in  1384,  Yet  even  after  his  death  the 
Lollards  remained  very  nnmerous. 

7.  Richard  ii.  did  not  carry  out  the  promise  of  his 
youth.  He  was  no  idler  like  Edward  11.  But  he  was 
proud,  jealous,  Avhimsical,  and  eager  to  be  a 

despot.  He  was  long  kept  in  leading-strings  tries  to  make 
by  his  uncles.  After  John  of  Gaunt  gave  up  himsetf  a 
the  government,  another  of  his  uncles,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  took  the  chief  place  among  his 
ministers.  One  day  Richard  suddenly  asked  his  uncle 
Gloucester,  "  How  old  am  I  ?  "  Gloucester  told  him  that 
he  Avas  twenty-two  years  old.  Richard  ansAvered, 
"  Then  I  am  quite  old  enough  to  manage  my  oaaii 
affairs."  He  di-ove  his  uncle  from  poAver,  and  soon  got 
everything  into  his  oaaii  hands.  Then  he  took  his 
revenge,  and  slew  several  of  his  chief  enemies,  one  of 
them  being  his  uncle  Gloucester.  He  uoaa'  thought  he 
might  rule  like  a  despot,  and  laugh  at  Parliament  and 
the  nobles, 

8.  One  of  Richard's  old  enemies  AAas  his  cousin, 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
Henry  had  deserted  Gloucester,  and  Richard 

had  therefore  i^ardoned  him.    A  feA\'  years      Lancaster 

later,    hoAvever,   Richard    found   an    excuse      deposes 
„  T         TT  .,1.1  -,,  Richard  II. 

tor  sending  Henry  into  banishment.     While 

Henry   was    abroad,   John   of  Gaunt    died,   and    then 

Richard  laid  hands  upon  the  great  estates  of  the  Duchy 

of  Lancaster.     Henry  AA'as  \  ery  angry  at  this,  and,  in 

1399,  he  landed  in  England,  declaring  that  he  had  come 

back  to  claim  his  father's  lands.     Many  people  joined 
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him,  being  disgusted  with  the  despotic  rule  of  Richard. 
Henry  was  soon  so  successful  that  he  claimed  his 
cousin's  throne  as  Avell  as  his  father's  duchy.  Richard 
made  a  very  jjoor  fight  for  his  kingdom.  Parliament 
recognised  Henry  as  king,  and  deprived  Richard  of  his 
throne.  A  little  later,  Richard,  like  Edward  ii.  his 
great-grandfather,  was  murdered  in  prison. 
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CHAPTER    XV 

The  Lancastrian  Kings,  1399-1461 

Principal  Persons : 

Henry  IV. ;  Henry  V. ;  Henry  VI. ;  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence ;  his 
daughter  Philippa  ;  the  Earl  of  March ;  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  his  son,  Henry  Percy ;  Owen  Glendower  ;  Charles  VI. 
and  Charles  VII.  of  France;  Catharine  of  France;  John  and 
Philip,  Dukes  of  Burgundy ;  Joan  of  Arc ;  John,  Duke  of  Bedford ; 
Margaret  of  Anjou ;  Richard,  Duke  of  York. 

Principal  Dates : 

1399-1413.  lieign  of  Henry  iv. 
1413-1422.  Keigu  of  Henry  V. 

1416.  Battle  oi  Agincourt. 
1422-1461.  Reign  of  Henry  vi. 

.   1429.  Joan  of  Are  saves  Orleans. 

1453.  The  English  driven  out  of  France. 

1465.  Battle  of  St.  Albans. 

1460.  Battle  of  Wakefield. 

1461.  Battle  of  Towtou. 

1.  Parliament  had  made  Henry  of  Lancaster  King 
Henry  IV.,  and  Parliament  had  every  right  to  do  so. 
But  son  had  so  often  succeeded  his  father  to  -^j^  Hgnry 
the  English  throne,  that  some  people  were  IV.  was 
beginning  to  get  the  notion  that,  when  one 
king  died  or  was  deposed,  the  nearest  heir  ought  at 
once  to  receive  the  throne.  Now  the  nearest  heir  to 
the  throne  was  not  Henry  of  Lancaster.  His  father, 
John  of  Gaunt,  was  the  third  son  of  Edward  in.,  and, 
though  Richard  ii.  had  no  children,  yet  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,   the    second   son   of   Edward   iii.,  had   left  a 

davighter,  Philippa,  whose  son,  the  Earl  of  March,  was 
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really  the  nearest  representative  to  Edward  ill.  Yet 
there  was  no  need  for  Parliament  to  make  the  Earl  of 
March  king,  and  the  people  had  been  so  much  alarmed 
at  Richard's  attempt  to  play  the  despot  that  it  was 
a  wise  thing  not  only  to  get  I'id  of  the  tyrant,  but 
also  to  set  up  his  chief  enemy  in  his  place.  Owing  his 
throne  to  Parliament,  Henry  iv.  was  obliged  to  govern 
in  accordance  Avith  its  Avill,  His  accession,  then,  was 
a  triumph  for  Parliament  and  the  Constitution.  All  the 
kings  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  were  constitutional 
king8,^vho  generally  followed  the  wishes  of  Parliament. 

2.  Henry  iv.  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Church.     The 

Church  now  said  that  the  Lollards,  the   folloMei's  of 

TTr        Wycliffe,   were   teachers   of   false  doctrine. 
Henry  IV. 

puts  down  Henry  therefore  resolved  to  put  them  doAvn. 
the  Lollards,  jj^  ^^^  ^^  Ysi^\  passed  through  Parliament  by 
which  any  person  declared  by  the  Church  to  be  a 
teacher  of  false  doctrine  Avas  to  be  burnt  to  death. 
Many  Lollards  were  put  to  death  under  this  stern  law, 
and,  after  a  fcAv  years,  the  Lollards  ceased  to  give 
the  Church  any  further  trouble.  It  seems  to  us  a 
cruel  thing  to  burn  people  alive  because  we  do  not 
agree  with  their  religious  views.  But  in  those  days 
many  good  men  believed  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
stamp  out  false  teaching,  even  by  such  harsh  means 
as  this. 

3.  Henry  iv.'s  reign  was  a  short  and  a  troubled  one. 
The  nobles  who  had  helped  him  to  the  throne  rose  in 

revolt  against    him.      At    their    head    was 
against  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 

Henry  IV.  j^j^  ^^^^  ^1^^  Henry  Percy,  Avhom  men  called 
Hotspur  because  of  his  rash  bravery.  They  made  an 
alliance  Avith  a  very  bold  and  AA-ise  Welsh  gentleman, 
called  Oiven  Glendoicer,  who  tried  to  reneAA'  the  inde- 
pendence of  Wales,  and  Avas  for  many  years  obeyed  by 
most  Welshmen  as  Prince  of  Wales.  But  the  Percies 
and    OAven    did    not   Avork    A'ery   Avell    together,   and 
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giadually  Henry  was  able  to  beat  them  all.  Glendower, 
even  when  defeated,  still  held  his  own  among  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  and  died  a  free  man  early  in  the 
next  reign. 

4.  At  last  Henry  got  over  his  worst  difficvilties.     But 
he  wore   himself  out   in   the   struggle,  and 
fell  into  wretched  health.     On  his  death,  in       Henry  IV. 
1413,  his  eldest  son  Henry  became  Henry  V. 

6.  As  a  boy  Henry  V.  is  said  to  have  been  wild  and 


Owen  Glendower  as  Prince  of  Wales. 
(From  his  Great  Seal.) 


disorderly.      But   all   the   stories   told   about   him   can 

hardly  be  true,  since  he  was  kept  hard  at 

work  by  his  father,  fighting  the  Welsh  and    Sen^rJ^'v.'^  °^ 

in   other   business.     However  that  may  be, 

he  was  exceedingly  grave  and  virtuous  after  he  became 

king.     He  was  a  splendid  soldier,  and  very  anxious  for 

glory.     At  the  same  time,  he  was  wise  enough  to  follow 
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the  advice  of  Parliament  at  home.  He  was,  therefore, 
both  a  very  popular  and  a  very  successful  king.  The 
great  event  of  his  reign  was  the  renewal  of  the  A\-ar 
with  France. 

6.  Henry   v.,  like   EdAvard   iii.,   claimed   the   French 
croAvn,  though  his  claim  was  even  more  absurd   than 

that  of  his  great-grandfather,  since  he  was 
AcLoM^^      ^^*'  *^  ^^®  have  seen,  Edward's  nearest  heir. 

However,  in  1415,  he  led  a  well-trained  army 
into  France.  After  marching  through  Xormandy,  Henry 
turned  northwards,  like  Edward  III.,  to  retreat  to 
Calais,  and  Avas  followed  up  by  a  French  army  much 
bigger  than  his  own.  Again  like  EdAA'ard  iii.,  Heni-y 
Avas  forced  to  fight  a  battle  AA'ith  his  jjursuers.  This 
was  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  It  took  place  not  very 
far  from  Crecy,  and  was  quite  as  brilliant  and  magnifi- 
cent a  A^ictory.  Again  the  English  archers  and  infantry 
overAvhelmed  the  proud  nobles  of  France.  But  the 
victorious  army  was  so  small  that  all  Henry  could  do 
after  the  battle  A\'as  to  make  his  AAay  back  to  Calais. 

7.  A   couple   of    years    later,    Henry   again    invaded 
Normandy,  and  conquered  it  bit  by  bit.     The  Xormaus 

fought  bravely  against  him,  but  they  got 
The  Treaty      very   little   help   from   the   rest  of   France. 

France  was,  in  those  days,  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  The  king,  Charles  VI.,  AAas  a  madman,  and 
the  French  nobles  thought  more  of  fighting  each  other 
than  of  resisting  the  English  invaders.  There  were  two 
great  parties  among  them.  One  AAas  headed  by  the 
mad  king's  son,  AAhose  name  Avas  also  Charles.  The 
other  AA'as  headed  hy  his  cousin  John,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
a  A'ery  powerful  prince.  At  last  the  friends  of  Charles, 
the  king's  son,  cruelly  murdered  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
His  followers  AAere  so  disgusted  that  they  made  a  treaty 
Avitli  Henry  of  England,  by  which  they  joined  Avith  the 
English.  By  this  treaty,  called  the  Treaty  of  Troyes, 
the  mad  king  Avas  to  go  on  reigning  for  the  rest  of  his 
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life,  but  was  to  marry  his  daughter  Catharine  to 
Henry  v.  Moreover,  as  the  French  king  could  not 
really  govein,  Henry  was  to  rule  the  country  in 
Charles  vi.'s  name.  On  the  mad  king's  death,  Henry 
was  to  become  king  of  France,  and  ever  after  the  two 
thrones  were  to  be  united  under  his  children  by 
Catharine. 

8.  In  1422  Henry  v.  died.     Charles  VI.  of  France  died 
soon  afterwards,  and  the  two  thrones  of  France  and 
England   thus   went    to    the    baby   son    of     „  ,,    , 
Henry  and  Catharine,  who  was  liroclaimed     upholds 
king  when  only  a  few  months  old.     Luckily,     5^"*^^^"^ 
the  little  Henry  VI.  had  a  wise  guardian  in 

his  uncle,  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  true  brother  of 
Henry  v.  Bedford  strove  with  all  his  might  to  win  for 
his  nephew  the  throne  of  France,  as  well  as  the  throne 
of  England.  Thanks  to  the  help  of  Philip,  the  new 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  Bedford  managed  to  make  most  of 
Northern  France  obey  his  nephew  as  king.  Sovith  of 
the  River  Loire  the  old  king's  son  was  proclaimed 
Charles  vii.  But  he  was  lazy  and  feeble,  and  men  had 
not  yet  forgotten  how  he  had  murdered  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  result  was  that  neither  Charles  Vii. 
nor  Bedford  was  strong  enough  to  beat  the  other. 
This  was  the  worst  of  all  things  for  France,  which 
suffered  terrible  misery  from  the  constant  fighting. 

9.  A  gi-eat  many  Frenchmen,  the  Burgundian  jmrty 

they  were  called,  still  fought  on  the  English  side.     It 

seems  strange  to  us  that  men  should  side     _.       .    . 

.  .  .  The  mission 

AVith  the  loi-eigner  against  their  own  country-  of  joan  of 
men.  But  Frenchmen  hated  each  other  more 
than  they  hated  the  English,  and  love  of  fatherland 
seemed  dead  in  their  breasts.  At  last  there  happened 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  all  history.  In  1429  a 
country  girl,  named  Joan  of  Arc,  appeared  at  the  Court 
of  Charles  vii.  She  told  him  that  God  had  sent  her  to 
save  France  from  the  foreigner,  and  to  make  Charles 
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Lands  held  by  Henry  vi.  and  Charles  vu.  iu  France  about  1429. 
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the  real  king  of  all  France.  The  careless  king  liad  little 
faith  ha  what  Joan  said,  bnt  things  were  so  desjjerate 
that  he  let  her  do  Avhat  she  wished. 

10.  At    that    moment    the    English    were    besieging 
Orleans,  and  the  French  were  on  the  point  of  yielding 
them    the    town.      Bnt    Joan    now    donned 
armoiir  like  a  man,  and  forced  her  way  at  odeans^'and^ 
the  head   of  a   troop   of    soldiers   into   the  takes  Charles 
besieged   city.     Her  faith   and   courage   in-  Reims, 
spired    the    defenders    with    a  new    spirit. 
Before  long  she  drove  the  English  from  the  siege.    Then 

she  led  Charles  to  the  city 
of  Reims,  in  whose  cathedral 
all  the  French  kings  were 
crowned.  She  stood  by  while 
Charles  was  crowned  king. 
Then  she  led  him  back  over 
the  Loire. 

11.  Even  now  Joan's  mis- 
sion was  not  finished.  She 
wrote  to  the  Eng- 
lish, telling  them  '^]^l^^ 
to  go  back  home, 
as  she  had  been  commanded 
by  God  to  expel  them  from 
her  country.  After  more 
feats  of  valour  she  gi'ew  a 
little  reckless,  and  at  last 
Reims  Cathedral.  fell    into  the   hands   of   her 

enemies,  who  burnt  her  to 
death  at  Rouen.  She  died  so  nobly  that  the  rough 
English  soldiers  who  watched  her  v^eve  stricken  with 
awe.  "We  are  luidone,"  they  cried,  "for  this  maid 
^A  hom  we  have  burnt  is  indeed  a  saint." 

12.  The  simple  faith  of  Joan  of  Arc  saved  France  from 
ruin.  She  made  the  French  who  fought  for  the  English 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and,  not  many  years  after  her 
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luartyrdom,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  himself  gave  up  the 
English  alliance,  and  recognised  his  father's  murderer, 

as  Charles  vii.,  the  la^^'ful  King  of  France. 
the  English  Bedford  struggled  heroically  to  prevent  the 
power  in  mui  of    the  English  cause,  but  died  in  the 

same  year  in  which  France  and  Burgundy 
made  peace.  The  English  were  at  last  forced  to 
ask  for  a  truce,  and,  in  return  for  a  short  period  of 
rest,  Henry  VI.  was  married  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the 
niece  of  Charles  Vli.  Before  long,  however,  the  French 
renewed  the  war.  They  then  drove  the  English  out  of 
Normandy,  Avliich  they  had  conquered  thirty  years 
before.  At  last,  in  14.53,  the  English  were  driven  out 
of  Gascony,  which  had  been  ruled  by  its  English  Dukes 
since  the  days  of  Henry  11.  Of  all  the  English  king's 
old  lands  in  France,  Calais  alone  remained  to  him. 

13.  Henry  vi.  had  noAV  grown  up  to  manhood.     He 
was  good,  pious,  and  intelligent,  but  he  Avas  not  strong 

enough,  either  in  mind  or  body,  to  rule 
Seak'rS:  ^     England.     His  wife,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  had 

the  courage  and  force  which  he  did  not 
possess.  But  people  hated  her  because  she  was  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  she  always  thought  more  of  helping 
her  own  friends  than  of  helping  England.  Under  such 
a  king  as  Henry  the  nobles  could  do  what  they  pleased. 
England  was  soon  almost  as  full  of  bloodshed  and 
violence  as  France  had  been.  Bit  by  bit  Englishmen 
found  ovit  that  things  would  never  get  better  as  long  as 
Henry  was  on  the  throne.  But  in  1453  Henry  suddenly 
Avent  mad. 

14.  In  their  despair  of  the  king,  men  turned  to  his 
covisin,  Richard,  Duke  of  York.     York  was  the  grandson 

_.  .     .  and  heir  of  that  Earl  of  March  who  was 

Richard, 

Duke  of  descended   from   Lionel,  Duke   of   Clarence, 

^°'''''  the  second   sou   of   EdAvard   ill.     By   birth, 

then,  he  was  nearer  the  throne  than  the  king  himself. 
As  yet,  hoAvever,  no  one  thought  of  making  him  king. 
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When    Henry   went  mad,  York   was   made   Protector. 

Unlnckily,  Henry  soon  recovered,  and  drove  York  from 

l^ower.     The  best  elianee  of  good  rnle  was  thus  lost. 

15.  York  wonld  not  be  put  aside  without  a  struggle. 

In    1455   he  Avaged  Avar   against   the   king's  ministers, 

and   defeated    them   at    the    Battle   of  St.     _.     . 

■'  The  deposi- 

Alhans.  This  AAas  the  beginning  of  thirty  tion  of 
years  of  strviggle.  But  York  AA^as  soon  ^^^^ 
cheated  out  of  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  once  more 
took  up  arms.  At  last  he  claimed  the  throne,  declaring 
that  he  Avas  the  rightful  heir,  and  that  all  the  Lancas- 
trians Avere  usurpers.  Henry  had  not  enough  spirit  to 
fight  vigorously,  even  for  his  OAA'n  rights,  biit  Queen 
Margaret  strove  aa  ith  all  her  might  to  prevent  York 
from  fulfilling  his  purpose.  Before  long  she  defeated 
and  sleAV  York,  in  the  Battle  of  Wakefield.  But  York's 
son,  EdAvard,  proved  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  Mar- 
garet than  his  father  had  ever  been.  He  marched  to 
London,  and  was  proclaimed  King  Eduard  IV.  On 
Palm  Sunday,  1461,  he  won  the  Battle  of  Towton,  near 
York,  This  battle  secured  the  throne  for  EdAAard. 
Margaret  fled  to  Fi-ance,  and  Henry  Avas  imprisoned 
in  the  ToAAcr  of  London. 

Table  shoaving  the  French  Kinos  and  Dukes  of  Burgundy 

DURING   THE    HUNDRED   YeARs'    WaR. 

Philip  VI.  of  Valois. 

I 
.John. 


Charles  V.  Tho  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Charles  VI.  John ,  Duke  of  Burgumly- 

Charles  VII.  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 


CHAPTER    XVI 
The  Yorkist  Kings,  1461-1485 
Principal  Persons : 

Edward  IV. ;  Henry  VI. ;  Margaret  of  Anjou ;  Warwick  the  King- 
maker ;  Bichard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Bichard  III. ; 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  V. ;  Bichard. 
Duke  of  York;  the  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort;  Henry  Tudor, 
Earl  of  Bichmond. 

Principal  Dates : 

1461-1483.  Keign  of  Edward  iv. 
1470-1471.  Henry  vi.  restored. 
1483.  Reign  of  Edward  v. 
1483-1485.  Reign  of  Richard  m. 

1.  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  had  begun  to  wage  war 
against    Henry    vi.   in    1455,      Xow,    after    .six    year.s 

figliting,  his  son  had  become  King  Edward 
S^rS?  °f   IV.     Yet  this  was  only  tlie  first  part  of  the 

long  fight  which  the  two  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  Avere  to  wage  against  each  other.  It  was 
not  until  1485  that  the  strviggle  ended.  This  period  of 
thirty  years  of  fighting  and  confusion  is  called  the  time 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  Yorkists  wore  a  white 
rose,  and  the  Lancastrians  were  said  to  have  worn  a 
red  rose  as  their  badge. 

2.  Edward  IV.  was  the  first  Yorkist  King.   He  claimed 

the  throne  as  the  nearest  heir  of  Edward  ill. ;  but  few 

_ .       . .,, ,    Englishmen  cared  who  was  the  rightful  heir. 

Edward  IV.  s  ^^.  ,     ^    .  ,  , 

claim  to  the     His  real  claim  to  inile  -was  that  he  was  a 

throne.  A^nser    man    and    better    soldier  than   poor 

Henry  vi.    It  was  hoped  that  he  would  govern  England 

more  firmly  than  Henry  had  done. 
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3.  Like  Henry  iv.,  Edward  iv„  found  it  harder  to 
keep  his  throne  than  to  win  it.  He  had  been  greatly 
lielped  by  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Warivick, 

tlie  wealthiest  of  the  English  nobles.  So  quarrels  with 
powerful  was  Warwick  that  men  called  him  W'arwick. 
the  king-tnaker.  But  Warwick  now  showed  that  he 
could  unmake  as  well  as  make  kings.  Like  the  Percies 
under  Henry  iv.,  he  soon  found  that  Edward  did  not 
listen  to  his  advice.  The  result  Avas  that  Edward  and 
Warwick  quarrelled.  For  the  moment  Edward  got 
the  upper  hand,  and  in  1470  Warwick  was  forced  to 
flee  to  France. 

4.  In  a  few  months  Warwick  had  his  revenge.     He 

made  friends  in  France  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and 

agreed  to  help  her  to  restore  her  husband 

to  the  throne.      In   a  few  months   he  was       Henry  Vl. 

restored, 
back  in  England.    This  time  it  was  Edward's 

turn  to  flee.     Warwick  now  took  Henry  vi.  out  of  the 

Tower,  and   restored   him   to   the    throne.      Thus,   for 

the  second  time,  he  earned  his  title  of  '  king-maker.' 

Indeed,  he   was  now  king  in  all  but  name,  for  Henry 

had    lost    his    wits    owing    to    his    misfortunes,    and 

Margaret  had  not  yet  returned  from  France. 

5.  It  was  still  easier  to  conquer  than  to  hold  England. 
In  1471  Edward  iv.  came  back  to  recover  his  throne. 
On  Easter  Sunday  he  defeated  and  slew  E-jward  IV 
Warwick  in  the  battle  of  Barnet.  Mar-  wins  back 
garet  of  Anjovi  soon  afterwards  arrived  ^  ^°^^' 
in  England.  But  Edward  won  another  victory  over 
her  at  TewkesMit^y,  and  sent  her  back  to  France. 
Throiigh  these  two  battles  Edward  iv.  was  restored 
to  the  throne.  Poor  Henry  vi.  was  now  again  his 
prisoner,  and  was  soon  secretly  put  to  death.  For  the 
next  twelve  years  EdAvard  iv.  reigned  in  peace.  He 
kept  good  order,  and  summoned  parliaments  very 
seldom.     He  died  in  1483,  Avhen  still  quite  young. 

6.  Edward    iv.    left   two    sons,   Edward,    Prince    of 
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Wales,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York.  The  elder  of  these 
now  became  King  Edward  V.  He  was  too  young  to 
rule,  so  his  uncle,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucestei^    EdAvard 

iv.'s  younger  brother,  Avas  made  Protector. 

Gloucester  was  a  clever  but  cruel  and 
ambitious  man.  In  a  few  weeks  he  declared  that  liis 
nephew  had  no  right  to  the  throne,  and  made  himself 
king.  The  little  Edward  v.  and  his  brother  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  were  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  Adhere  they 
were  probably  murdered  by  their  uncle.  Anyhow,  no 
one  heard  anything  more  about  them. 


A  Ship  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 


7.  Thus  Gloucester  became  King  Richard  III.    But  he 

did  not  gain   much  by  his  wickedness.     The  Yorkists 

T,.  ,-    J  »TT     hated    him    because    he     had     treated    his 

Richard  III.  ,      ,,  mi      t  •  ,  , 

nephews  so  badly.     Tlie  Lancastrians  would 

not  su]3port  him  because  he  belonged  to  the  other  side. 

The  heir  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  was  now  Henry 
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Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond.  Henry's  mother,  Lady- 
Margaret  Beaufort,  was  a  descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
though  his  father  Avas  the  son  of  a  poor  Welsh  gentle- 
man named  Tudor.  Richmond  had  long  been  in  exile. 
In  1845  he  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  in  Wales,  and 
received  such  support  from  his  fellow-countrymen  that 
he  was  able  to  make  war  against  Richard.  At  the 
battle  of  Bosivorth  in  Leicestershire,  Richmond  was 
victorious  over  Richard,  who  lost  both  crown  and  life 
on  that  fatal  day.  Thus  the  House  of  Lancaster  at 
last  Avon  back  the  throne.  The  Welshman,  Henry 
Tudor,  now  became  King  Henry  vii. 

The  Chief  Battles  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

1455.  Battle  of  St.  Albans. 

1460.  Battle  of  Wakefield. 

1461.  Battle  of  Towton. 

1471.  Battles  of  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury. 
1485.  Battle  of  Bosworth. 

Genealogy  of  the  Tudor  Kings. 

Henry  VII., 
m.  Elizabetli  of  York. 


Arthur,  Henry  VIII.,  Margaret,  m.  James  IV. 

Prince  of  Wales.      in.  (1)  Catharine  of  Aragon.  of  Scotland. 

(2)  Anne  Boleyn. 
(8)  Jane  Seymour. 


Mary.      Elizabeth.      Edward  VI. 


CHAPTER     XVII 
Henry  VII.,  1485-1509 
Principal  Persons : 

Elizabeth  of  York ;  Perkin  Warbeck :  Arthur  and  Henry.  Princes  of 
Wales ;  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  her  father.  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Spain ;  James  lY.  of  Scotland  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Tndor. 

Principal  Dates : 

1485.  Accession  of  Henry  vn. 
1497.  Warbeck  captured. 
1609.  Death  of  Henry  vii. 

1.  Henry  VII.  was  a  cold  and  selfi-sh  man  who  never 

made  himself  loved.     But  he  was  far-seeing,  careful, 

^  .  -  and  thrifty,  and  he  ^vishecl  to  be  king  over 
The  union  of      ,  ,     ,       V^.  ^         .  ,        ,       , 

York  and        the  whole  nation,  and  not  merely  tlie  head 

Lancaster.  ^j  ^^xq  House  of  Lancaster.  He  now  married 
Elizabeth  of  York,  the  daughter  of  Edward  iv.  Eliza- 
beth was  by  the  death  of  her  brothers  the  nearest  heir 
to  the  Yorkist  house,  and  Henry  T\'as,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  representative  of  Lancaster.  By  this  marriage  the 
long  disputes  of  the  rival  houses  were  at  last  settled, 
and  the  children  of  Henry  vii.  and  Elizabeth  could 
boast  that  they  represented  equally  both  York  and 
Lancaster. 

2.  Not    even    his    wedding    Avith    the    daughter    of 

Edward  iv.  could    make  Henry  vn.  welcome  to  the 

^^  .        ^      Yorkists,  who  formed   many  plots   against 

The  imposture  it, 

of  Perkin        him.     But  the  Yorkists  had  no  longer  any 

Warbeck.  leaders.  They  were,  therefore,  forced  to 
follow  leaders  who  pretended  to  be   members   of  the 
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House  of  York,  when  really  they  were  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  most  important  of  these  was  Perkin  War- 
beck.  This  man  Avas  the  son  of  a  poor  townsman  of 
Totimai,  a  city  in  the  Netherlands.  But  he  now 
claimed  to  be  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the  yoiinger  son 
of  Edward  iv.,  who  was  generally  thought  to  have 
been  murdered  along  with  his  brother,  Edward  v.,  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  Warbeck  played  his  part  so 
well  that  many  people  seriously  believed  that  he  really 
was  the  Duke  of  York.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
dangerous  enemy  to  Henry.  All  Englishmen  who  dis- 
liked the  new  king  supported  Perkin,  and,  besides  his 
friends  in  England,  the  impostor  Avas  helped  by  the 
French  and  the  Scots.  But  Henry  wisely  made  friends 
with  the  French  and  Scots,  and  persuaded  them  to  give 
up  supporting  his  enemy.  Perkin  did  not,  however, 
lose  heart.  He  boldly  landed  in  Cornwall  in  1497. 
Now,  the  Cornishmen  were  grumbling  at  the  severe 
taxes  that  the  king  forced  them  to  pay,  and  many 
of  them,  therefore,  helped  Perkin  against  the  king. 
Perkin  was  not,  however,  strong  enough  to  face  the 
king's  soldiers,  and  was  soon  taken  prisoner  and  shut 
up  in  the  Tower.  A  little  later  he  was  put  to  death 
for  trying  to  escape.  With  his  failure  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  came  to  an  end,  and  no  one  any  longer  disputed 
Henry  VII.'s  claim  to  the  throne. 

3.  Henry  tried  to  make  himself  more  powerful  by 
marrying  his  children  to  great  foreign  princes.  The 
leading  king  in  Europe  in  those  days  was 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain.  Henry  married  marriages 
his  eldest  son,  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  "l-^^"'^^ 
Ferdinand's  daughter,  Catharine  of  Aragon. 
Before  long,  however.  Prince  Arthur  died,  and  his 
younger  brother,  Henry,  became  Prince  of  Wales.  King 
Henry  set  so  much  store  on  the  Spanish  marriage  that 
he  arranged  for  the  Avedding  of  Catharine  to  the  ncAV 
Prince  of  Wales,  her  former  husband's  brother.     The 
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king  thvis  managed  to  keep  the  great  riches  which 
Catharine  had  brought  from  Spain.  At  the  same  time 
he  preserved  the  king,  her  father,  as  his  friend.  A 
second  royal  marriage  was  that  of  Henry's  eldest 
daughter,  Margaret,  to  James  IV.,  King  of  Scots.  The 
king  hoped  that  it  AV'ould  make  the  English  and  Scots, 
w^ho  were  generally  fighting  each  other,  more  friendly. 
At  first  little  came  of  this  hope,  bnt  a  hundred  years 
later  the  great-grandson  of  James  and  Margaret  became 
king  of  both  England  and  Scotland. 

4.  Henry    was    fond    of    money,    and    his    subjects 
grumbled  at  the  heavy  taxes  which  he  compelled  them 

to  pay.  But  he  used  his  %vealth  wisely.  He 
VH^in-^"'^  kept  good  order  in  the  land,  and  made  even 
creased  the      the  greatest  nobles  obey  the  law.     Up  to 

now  the  nobles  had  done  almost  what  they 
liked.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  been  caused  by  their 
constant  quarrelling  with  each  other.  But  Henry  set 
up  a  new  court- of  justice,  which  was  called  the  Star 
Chamber,  because  it  sat  in  a  room  whose  ceiling  was 
painted  with  stars.  The  chief  Avork  of  this  court  was 
to  keeji  the  nobles  in  order,  and  force  them  to  obey  the 
law.  Henry  succeeded  so  well  against  the  nobles  that 
he  became  a  m\icli  more  powerful  king  tlian  those  who 
had  gone  before  him. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 
Henry  VIII.,  1509-1547 
Principal  Persons : 

Henry  VIII.' s  six  Wives:  Catharine  of  Aragon,  Anne  Boleyn,  Jane 
Seymour,  Anne  of  Cleves,  Catharine  Howard,  Catharine  Parr ; 
Henry's  three  Children:  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Edward;  Cardinal 
Wolsey;  Sir  Thomas  More;  Thomas  Cromwell;  Archbishop 
Cranmer ;  James  IV.  of  Scotland ;  Pope  Clement  VII. ;  Martin 
Luther. 

Principal  Dates : 

1509.  Accession  of  Henry  viii. 

1513.  Battle  of  Floddcn  Field. 

1517.  Luther  begins  the  Keformation. 

1529.  Fall  of  Wolsey. 

1634.  Pope's  Power  abolished  in  England. 

1535.  Execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

1540.  Execution  of  Cromwell. 

1547.  Death  of  Henry  viii. 

1.  Heiiiy,  Prince  of  Wales,  now  became  Henry  VIII. 
He  had  not  to  fight  for  his  throne,  as  his  father  had 
done,  and  all  Englishmen  agreed  that  he  was 
their  lawful  king.  He  was  therefore  able  to  ^^^^^^\?l 
be  bolder  and  more  reckless  than  the  cold- 
hearted  Henry  vii.  He  Av^as  very  handsome,  he  dressed 
splendidly,  and  amused  himself  in  a  very  magnificent 
fashion.  He  made  his  people  love  him  by  his  hearty 
ways.  Later  on  the  clever  young  king  grcAV  hard  and 
cruel.  At  last  he  became  little  better  than  a  tyrant. 
But,  with  all  his  faults,  he  did  a  great  work  for  England. 

2o  Henry  seemed  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  his  time  on 
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King  Henry  vm. 
(From  a  Picture  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.) 
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his  amusements,  but  lie  ah\  ays  loved  power  better  than 
anything  else,  and  always  Avorked  hard  at  the  king's 
business  of  ruling  the  country.    To  carry  out 
the  many  great  schemes  that  he  had  in  his  ^'^f'"^^ 

head  he  needed  clever  helpers.     At  last  he 
found  a  minister  after  his  own  heart  in  a  young  clergy- 
man named  Thomas  Wolsey.     The  son  of  a  merchant  at 


Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Tpsu'ich,  in  Suffolk,  Wolsey  rose  through  the  king's 
favour  to  the  highest  posts  in  Church  and  State.  He 
became  ArchbishoiJ  of  York,  a  Cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  the  legate  or  representative  of  the  Pope  in 
p]ngland.  He  Avas  also  Lord  Chancellor  and  chief 
minister  of  the  king.  He  grew  so  rich,  and  lived  in 
such  a  splendid  fashion,  that  he  seemed  grander  than 
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tlie  greatest  nobles.  But,  though  proud  to  the  nobles, 
he  Avas  always  kind  to  the  poor.  He  spent  great  sums 
of  money  in  building  schools  and  colleges. 

3.  Wolsey  took  great  jiains  to  make  England's  power 

again  felt  abroad.     During  the  time  of  his  ministry, 

Henry  viii.  t^vice  went  to  war  against  the 
\volsey 
restores  Eng-  French.     The  king  did  not  win  for  himself 

^  b^  ^°^^^       mvicli  glory  in  those  wars.    But  Henry  fought 

the  Scots  also,  and  gained  a  famous  victory 

over  his  brother-in-law,  James  iv.  of  Scotland.    In  1513 

the  Scots  king  invaded  England.     He  hoi)ed  by  that  to 

help  the  French  by  giving  the  English  two  enemies  to 

fight  at  once.     James  was,  however,  beaten  and  killed 

at  the  Battle  of  Flodden  Field.     For  a  long  time  after 

this  Henry  had  no  great  trouble  from  the  Scots. 

4.  Henry  had  married,  as  we  have  seen,  Catharine  of 
Aragon,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur.  But  the  king 
The  divorce  ^^^w  grew  tired  of  her,  and  fell  in  love  with 
of  Catharine  a  lady  named  Anyie  Boleyn.  He  became  very 
o  ragon.  eager  to  put  away  Queen  Catharine  and  to 
marry  Anne  Boleyn.  He  found  an  excuse  for  tliis  in 
pretending  that  his  conscience  made  him  vnieasy  at 
marrying  his  brother's  widow.  Such  a  marriage  was 
against  the  laAV  of  the  Church;  but  the  Pope  had  granted 
Henry  special  leave  to  break  the  law  in  the  case  of  his 
marriage  with  Catharine,  Now,  however,  Henry  said 
that  even  the  Pope  had  not  power  to  do  this.  Accord- 
ingly he  went  to  another  pojje,  Clement  VII.,  and  begged 
him  to  declare  that  his  mariiage  with  Catharine  had 
never  been  la^A-ful.  Clement  was  very  unwilling  to  fall 
in  with  the  king's  request,  but  he  did  not  like  to  offend 
so  powerful  a  king  as  Henry.  He  therefore  ajjpointed 
Wolsey  and  another  cardinal  to  try  the  case  in  England, 
and  decide  whether  the  mariiage  had  been  lawful  or 
not.  Henry  felt  sure  that  Wolsey  would  decide  that 
it  had  been  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Church.  But 
the  Pope  did  not  give  Wolsey  the  chance  to  end  the 
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business.    Before  the  case  was  finished  Clement  ordered 
that  the  trial  should  be  begun  over  again  at  Rome. 
5.  Henry  Avas  very  angry  with  both  the  Pope  and 


Catharine  of  Aragon. 

Wolsey.     He   could   not  touch  the  Pope,  but  Wolsey 

soon  felt  the  force  of  the  king's  wrath.     In 

1529  the  Cardinal  was  driven  from  all  his       wolse'^  °^ 

offices  and  sent  to  his  archbishopric.     Next 

winter  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  London  to  answer 

a  charge  of  treason  against  the  king.     He  died  on  the 

road,  and  thus  escaped  Henry's  vengeance. 

6.  Henry  had  now  to  get  his  marriage  declared  un- 
lawful by  other  ways.     He  had  xip  to  now  been  very 
friendly   with   the   Popes,  and   had   helped 
them    against    their    enemies.      For    many    Reformation 
hundreds  of  years  all  Europe  had  believed 
that  the  Pope  was  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church. 

H 
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But  in  1517  a  German  named  Martin  Luther  had  been 
preaching  against  the  Pope's  power,  and  bringing  in 
many  changes  in  religion.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
what  is  called  the  Reformation,  which  soon  bi'oke  up 
Europe  into  different  Churches.  Luther  and  his  followers 
were  called  Protestants,  because  they  protested  against 


Martin  Luther. 

the  Pope,  while  those  who  still  followed  the  Pope  were 
called  Roman  Catholics.  Bvit  the  Protestants  were  now 
growing  very  numerous  in  northern  Europe,  and  Avere 
giving  the  Pope  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Hitherto 
Henry  and  England  had  been  in  favour  of  the  Pope  and 
against  Luther.  But  now  that  the  Pope  Avould  not  do 
what  Henry  wished,  it  was  clear  that  there  would  soon 
be  a  quarrel  between  them. 
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7.  Finding  that  Clement  vii.  was  determined  not  to 

allow  him  to  put  away  Queen  Catharine,  Henry  resolved 

to  take  the  question  away  from  the  Pope 

altogether.   He  persuaded  Parliament  to  pass  abolishes  the 

laws  which  said  that  the  Pope  had  no  poAver  Pope's  power 

,      T  ,      in  England. 

at  all  in  this  country.     It  followed  that  the 

case  of  the  queen  should  be  tried,  not  in  the  Pope's 
court  at  Rome,  but  in  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  chief  bishop  of  England.  The  arch- 
bishop was  now  Thomas  Cranmer,  a  timid  man,  who 
was  quite  certain  to  do  anything  that  the  king  wished. 
Cranmer  soon  declared  Henry's  marriage  with  Catharine 
unlawful.  Thereupon  the  king  at  once  wedded  Anne 
Boleyn.  Soon  after  Parliament  passed  a  law^  declaring 
that  Henry  was  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of 
England.  This  was  called  the  Act  of  Supremacy.  It 
was  passed  in  1534,  and  was  the  last  of  the  many  laws 
that  put  an  end  to  the  Pope's  authority  in  England. 

8.  Henry   was    not    content   with   getting   what  he 

wanted.    He  told  all  his  subjects  that  they  must  declare 

that  Anne  Boleyn  was  his  lawful  wife,  and    r-       x-       r 
T  T  1        n       o     1  ,       Execution  of 

that  he  was  supreme  head  or  the  Church.   Sir  Thomas 

Those  Avho  refvised  to  do  this  were  to  be  put    ^°'^^- 

to  death  as  traitors.     But  so  fierce  was  Henry's  will, 

and  so  much  were  his  people  afraid  of  him,  that  very 

few   dared    to    risk    their    lives    by  setting    up    their 

opinion  against  the  king's.     A  few  brave  men,  however, 

ventured  to  withstand  the  king's  wishes.     The   most 

important  of  these  was  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  very  learned 

and  good  man,  and  a  famous  lawyer  and  writer  of  books. 

When  Wolsey  had  been  driven  away  from  the  office  of 

Chancellor,  Henry  had  appointed  More   his   successor. 

But  the  new  Lord  Chancellor  soon  became  so  disgusted 

with  the  king's  acts  that  he  gave   up  office.      Henry 

soon  ordered  him  to  say  that  he  was  in  favour  of  Anne 

Boleyn  and  against  the  Pope.     More  refused  to  do  this, 

and  in  consequence  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor. 
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In  1535  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  outside  the 
Tower  of  London.  His  fate  scared  less  bold  men  into 
obeying  the  fierce  king. 

9.  Henry   soon   aimed   a   new  blow  against  the  old 
Clnirch.     Since  the  days  of  Angnstiue  a  great  many  of 

^^  the  most  pious  and  devoted  of  Englishmen 

The  suppres-  ^    ^      ,/,  ,      ,    .    ,  .         • 

sion  of  the  and  Englishwomen  had  taken  vows  to  give 
monasteries.  ^^^^  ^j^^  world  for  the  sake  of  religion.  They 
were  called  monks  and  nuns,  and  the  houses  in  which 
thev   lived   were    called    monasteries    and    minneries. 


Tlie  Tower  of  London  and  Neighbourhood  about  lii.iO. 

Within  them  they  lived  very  self-denying  lives.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  many ;  they  had  nothing  which 
they  could  call  their  own,  and  they  were  bound  to  obey 
strictly  the  head  of  the  house  and  the  law  of  the  com- 
munity. They  fed  on  the  coarsest  food,  and  sjient  most 
of  their  time  in  prayer  and  meditation.  In  the  old  days 
many  of  the  best  and  holiest  men  had  become  monks. 
Among  them  were  many  of  those  who  had  taken  the 
greatest  places  in  our  history.  For  instance,  among  the 
monks  who  had  been  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  were 
Augustine  himself,  Dimstan,  and  Anselm.    But  the  great 
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days  of  tlie  monks  had  long  gone  by.  There  were  many 
careless  and  some  ^vicked  monks.  Many  monasteries 
were  too  rich,  and  the  monks  became  idle  and  extrava- 
gant. The  monks  were,  therefore,  not  so  much  liked  by 
the  people  as  they  had  been.  Henry  now  thought  it 
would  be  a  fine  Avay  to  make  himself  rich,  if  he  jjut  an 
end  to  the  monasteries  and  seized  their  lands  and  money 
for  himself.  He  called  on  Thomas  Croinivell,  an  old 
servant  of  Wolsey's,  to  help  him  in  the  matter.  Crom- 
well was  clever,  selfish,  and  careless  of  everything  but 
himself  and  his  master.  He  soon  found  plenty  of 
excuses  for  putting  an  end  to  the  monasteries.  In  1586 
he  began  by  abolishing  the  smaller  ones.  Within  three 
years  he  had  got  rid  of  them  all.  Part  of  the  monks' 
property  went  to  the  Church,  but  most  of  it  went  to 
the  king.  Henry  used  some  of  it  to  build  ships  and 
defend  the  country.  But  he  gave  a  great  deal  a^vay  to 
his  favourites  and  ministers,  and  after  a  fcAV  years 
was  as  poor  as  ever  he  had  been. 

10.  Cromwell  persviaded  Henry  to  make  other  changes 
in  religion,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  king  were  gradually 
becoming  a  Protestant  like  Luther.     One  of 

the  new  things  noAV  done  was  to  turn  the    The  English 
Bible  from  Latin  into   English.      The   king 
ordered  that  a  copy  of  this  English  Bible  should   be 
bought  for   every  parish   church,  where  it  was  to  lie 
open,  that  every  one  might  read  it. 

11.  Cromwell,  like  Wolsey,  did  not  keep  the  king's 
favour  for  evei-.   Before  long  Henry  got  tired  of  making 
changes,  and  blamed  Cromwell  for  being  too 
friendly  to  the  Protestants.     Since  the  king      cieves  and 
had  put  aside  Catharine  of  Aragon  he  had      ^J*^  ^^^^  °^ 
had  several  wives.     He  soon  grew  tired  of 

Anne  Boleyn,  and  cut  off  her  head.  He  at  once  married 
a  third  wife,  Jane  Seymour.  This  lady  was  the  mother 
of  Henry's  only  son,  the  future  Edward  vi.,  but  she 
died  soon   after  his  birth.     Cromwell  then  r)ersuaded 
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Heniy  to  take  as  his  fourth  wife  a  Geriuau  pi-iucess, 
Anne  of  Cleves,  hoping  thus  to  make  friends  with  the 
German  Protestants.  But  Henry  found  that  Anne  was 
ugly  and  stupid,  and  put  her  away  at  once.  His  anger 
fell  on  Cromwell,  who  had  caused  the  match,  and  in 
1540  he  accused  him  of  treason,  and  cut  off  his  head. 

12.  Before  long  the  king  married  a  fifth  wife, 
Catharine  Hoivard,  a  cousin  of  Anne  Boleyn's.  But 
_  she  was  soon  beheaded  like  Anne,  and  Henry 
Henry  VIII. 's  then  found  a  sixth  wife  in  a  young  widow 
reign.  named  Catharine  Parr.  She  Avas  more  pru- 
dent or  lucky  than  the  others,  and  managed  to  out- 
live her  husband.  Some  of  Henry's  six  Avives  were 
not  good  women ;  but  the  king  was  mostly  to  blame 
for  the  terrible  things  that  happened  Avithin  his 
family.  As  he  grew  older  he  became  more  and  more 
savage.  He  no  longer  made  great  changes  in  the 
Church;  but  he  believed  that  he  had  found  a 
"  middle  way  "  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman 
Catholics.  He  tried  to  make  everybody  profess  to 
believe  exactly  what  he  believed.  Those  avIio  Avould 
not  folloAV  in  the  king's  footsteps  Avere  brutally 
punished.  Heniy  burnt  Protestants  to  death,  because 
he  called  them  heretics,  or  teachers  of  false  doctrine. 
Roman  Catholics  he  beheaded  as  traitors,  because  he 
said  that  those  Avho  did  not  belicAe  in  his  supremacy 
over  the  Church  could  not  be  faithful  to  him.  But,  cruel 
and  merciless  as  he  Avas,  he  kept  England  in  good  order 
and  in  peace.  When  he  died,  in  1547,  such  troubles 
arose  that  many  Avere  soi*ry  that  the  fierce  king  Avas  no 
longer  aliA^e  to  force  all  men  into  obedience  to  him. 

13.  Henry  viii.  left  three  children.  The  elder  ones 
AAei'e two  daughters,  Mary,  Avhose  mothei'  AAas  Catharine 

of  Aragon,  and  Elizabeth,  the  child  of  Anne 
SildXi!^"^'^  Boleyn.   The  third  Avas his  only  sou,  Eduard, 

Prince  of  Wales,  the  child  of  Jane  Seymoui-. 
On  his  father's  death  this  prince  became  EdAvard  VI. 


CHAPTER    XIX 
Edward  VI.,  I547-I553 ;  and  Mary,  I553-I558 
Principal  Persons : 

The  Protector  Somerset;  the  Duke  of  Northumberland;  Lady  Jane 
Grey ;  Lord  Guildford  Dudley ;  Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  Archbishop 
Cranmer. 

Principal  Dates : 

1547.  Edward  vi.  becomes  Kiug. 

1549.  English  Prayer-book  drawn  up. 

1549.  Northumberland  drives  Somerset  from  Power. 

1553.  Accession  of  Mary. 

1558.  Death  of  Mary. 

1.  Edtvard  VI.  was  a  boy  ten  years  old,  not  old  enough 
to  reign  for  himself.  His  iiiiele,  Edivard  Seymour,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  his  mother's  brother,  was  there-  _ 
fore  made  Lord  Protector.  He  was  to  rule  the  English 
on  his  nephew's  behalf.  Somerset  was  a  P^'^yer-book. 
fiiend  of  the  Reformation.  He  began  once  more  to 
make  changes  in  the  Church.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  the  great  change  which  he  made  in  the 
services  of  the  Church.  Up  to  now  all  the  prayers  said 
in  Church  were  in  Latin.  Bvit  the  Reformers,  or  Pro- 
testants, believed  that  the  prayers  should  be  said  in 
English,  because  the  people  could  always  understand 
their  mother  tongue,  and  only  educated  men  could 
understand  Latin.  Somerset  strongly  held  this  view, 
and  Archbishop  Ci'anmer,  Avho  agreed  with  Somei'set, 
set  ta  work  to  turn  the  service  books  into  English,  and 
to  alter  them  so  as  to  suit  the  new  notions  about 
religion.     In  1549  he  had  done  his  task,  and  Parliament 
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passed  a  law  that  henceforth  every  church  should  vise 
the  new  English  service-book,  which  was  called  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Somerset  meant  to  do  what  he  thought  right,  but 
many  of  the  ministers   were  selfish   men,  whose  only 

aim  was  to  make  themselves  rich.  They 
land  drives  "  governed  England  badly,  and  neither  Somer- 
Soraerset  gg^  uqj.  Craiuner  was  strong  enough  to  keep 
from  power.        ,  .  ,  ^      ,  .       -,  ^  ,r^      ^  , 

them  in  order.     At  last,  in  lo49,  the  people 

rose  in  rebellion.  Somerset  was  too  weak  to  put  the 
rebels  down,  and  was  therefore  driven  from  ix)Aver.  In 
his  place  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  be- 
came iiiler  of  England.  He  was  a  much  worse  man 
than  Somerset,  but  he  Avas  more  I'esolute  and  strong- 
minded,  and  therefore  seemed  better  able  to  iiile 
over  the  English.  However,  he  was  so  selfish  that  he 
thought  a  great  deal  more  about  himself  and  his  family 
than  about  the  king  or  the  country.  He  i^retended  to 
be  a  very  earnest  Protestant,  and  ma<le  further  changes 
in  religion.     Before  long  he  jjut  Somerset  to  death. 

3.  Edward  vi.  was  a  thoughtful  and  serious  boy,  and 
an  eager  Protestant.     But  his  health  was  poor,  and  he 

knew  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  It 
Edward  VI.,  troubled  him  greatly  that  his  elder  sister, 
to  makelad  ^^^^'J^'  ^^'0"ld  be  Queen  of  England  after  his 
Jane  Grey  death.  Mary,  like  her  mother,  was  no  friend 
queen.  ^^  ^j^^  new  religion,  and  Edward  feared  that 

after  he  was  gone  she  would  put  an  end  to  Pro- 
testantism. Northumberland  also  was  afraid  that  his 
poAver  would  end  "vvith  the  king's  death.  He  pei'suaded 
Edward  to  put  aside  both  his  sisters  and  draw  up  a 
will  in  which  he  declared  that  his  cousin.  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  should  be  the  next  queen  of  England.  North- 
umberland's real  reason  for  this  was  that  the  Lady 
Jane  was  married  to  one  of  his  sons,  the  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley.  But  no  one  wished  that  Northumberland 
should  go  on  ruling  tlu*ough  Ms  daughter-in-law,  and 
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every  one  believed  that  the  davighters  of  Henry  Viii.  had 
a  better  right  to  be  queens  than  Jane,  who  was  his 
sister's  granddaughter.  When  Edward  died  in  1553, 
Northumberland  tried  to  make  Lady  Jane  queen.  But 
even  the  Protestants  would  not  all  supi)ort  him.  Lady 
Jane  was  a  good  and  pious  girl,  and  worthy  of  a  better 
fate.  But  she  was  the  innocent  sufferer  from  Northum- 
berland's greediness.     She  only  reigned  ten  days. 

4.  Mary,  Edward's  elder  sister,  then  became  queen. 
After  the  cruel  fashion  of  the  time,  Mary  put  Northum- 
berland, the  Lady  Jane,  and  her  husband  j^  _  . 
to  death.  The  Duke  deserved  his  fate ;  but  becomes 
we  cannot  but  feel  sorry  for  the  innocent  *1"^^'^* 
boy  and  gii-l  who  perished  through  his  ambition.  Mary 
was  a  true  daughter  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  hated 
the  changes  in  religion  that  her  fatliei*  and  brother  had 
brought  about.  She  now  drove  away  the  Protestant 
clergy  or  put  them  in  prison.  Before  long  she  got  rid 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  brought  back  the 
Latin  services.  Not  contented  with  that,  she  persuaded 
Parliament  to  agree  to  recognise  the  power  of  the  Pope. 
Thus  the  old  state  of  the  Church  was  restored  as 
regards  everything  except  the  monasteries.  The  nobles 
had  got  most  of  the  monks'  lands.  They  Avere  so 
determined  not  to  give  them  up,  that  Mary  did  not 
venture  to  go  against  their  wishes. 

5.  Thus  things  were  once  more  much  as  they  had 
been  before  Henry  viii.  put  away  Maiy's  mother. 
But  it  was  not  only  in  religion  that  Mary 

Avent  back  to  the  old  ways.  She  made  Jjjrk|^e"'^^ 
friends  Avith  Spain,  her  mother's  country, 
and  married  her  cousin,  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain, 
the  most  poAverful  king  in  Europe,  and  a  leading 
supporter  of  the  Pope.  To  i)lease  her  husband,  Mary 
went  to  Avar  against  the  French.  In  the  course  of  this 
Avar  the  French  conquered  Calais,  which  had  belonged 
to  the  English  since  the  days  of  EdAvard  m.     Mary  Avas 
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so  grieved  at  losing  Calais  tliat  she  said,  "  When  I  die, 
you  will  find  Calais  written  upon  my  heart."  Theie 
were  many  other  things  to  make  her  miserable.  Philip 
of  Spain  treated  her  very  vinkindly,  and  she  began  to 
see  that  the  Protestants  were  still  strong,  despite  all 
her  elTorts  to  pvit  them  down. 

6.  Nowadays  everybody  is  allowed  to   believe  what 


Thomas  Cranmer. 


The  Protes- 
tant martyrs 


he  likes,  and  worship  God  after  his  own  fashion.  Tliis 
was  not  the  case,  however,  in  early  days, 
and  in  Mary's  reign  everybody  was  sure 
that  it  was  the  diity  of  the  king  or  qneen  to 
put  doAvn  by  force  all  religions  Avith  A\hich  they  dis- 
agreed. Henry  Viii.  had  biu'nt  Protestants  and  beheaded 
Roman  Catholics.     Even  Edward  VI.  had  put  some  men 
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to  death  for  their  faith.  Mary  uow  went  on  the  same 
course.  She  Avas  very  earnest,  and  believed  that  she 
was  doing  God's  work  in  stamping  out  Protestantism. 
During  her  reign  over  three  hundred  Protestants  were 
burnt  to  death.  Among  her  victims  was  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  wliom  she  particvilai-ly  hated,  because  he  had 
declared  that  her  mother's  marriage  to  Henry  VIII. 
Avas  not  a  good  marriage.  Cranmer,  weak  as  ever 
almost  to  the  last,  tried  to  save  his  life  by  giving  up 
his  faith.  But  Mai'y  "vvas  determined  to  put  liiiu  to 
death.  At  the  last  moment  Cranmer  showed  his  better 
nature,  and  died  declaring  his  belief  in  the  Protestant 
religion.  But  the  more  Protestants  whom  Mary  burnt, 
the  more  Englishmen  admired  their  constancy  in 
suffering.  They  looked  upon  them  as  martyrs,  that  is, 
as  men  who  had  laid  down  their  lives  as  witnesses  to 
the  truth. 

7.  Mary's  last  years  were  made  wretched  by  the 
feeling  that,  despite  all  that  she  had  done,  her  sister 
Elizabeth  would  undo  all  her  Avork  as  soon 
as  she  was  dead.  Cruel  as  she  Avas  against  yg|J]^  ^  '*^ 
the  Protestants,  Mary  Avas  a  Avell-meaning 
and  upright  Avoman,  and  her  sad  life  should  make  us 
pity  rather  than  blame  her. 


CHAPTER    XX 
Elizabeth,  1558- 1603 
Principal  Persons : 

Mary  Stewart,  Queen  of  Scots ;  Lord  Damley ;  Philip  II.  of  Spain ; 
James  VI.,  King  of  Scots ;  [Christopher  Columbus] ;  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham ;  Sir  Francis  Drake ;  William  Shakespeare. 

Principal  Dates : 

1558.   Accession  of  Elizabftli. 
1568.  Mary  Htewart  escapes  to  England. 
1577-1580.  Drake's  Voyage  round  the  World. 

1587.  Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

1588.  Defeat  of  the  Armada. 
1603.  Death  of  Elizabeth. 

1.  Elizabeth,  the  new  queen,  was  good-looking,  bard- 
working,  and  well  educated.     She  was  a  true  daughter 

TT.-  u  i.u  u  of  Henry  viii.,  and  like  her  father  in  many 
Ehzabeth,  her  i  i 

ministers  and  ways,  though  never  so  cruel  as  he  became, 
favourites.  gj^^  ^md  the  same  hearty  manners  that  had 
made  Henry  popular.  She  was  very  vain  and  selfish, 
and  loved  to  be  flattered.  Mean  in  most  things,  she 
never  cared  how  much  money  she  wasted  in  amusing 
herself,  or  in  buying  fine  dresses,  or  in  making  presents 
to  her  favourites.  But  she  Avas  Avise  in  great  things, 
and  followed  the  advice  of  wise  ministei's.  Elizabeth 
loved  power  and  ruling  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  She  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  never 
marry,  because  she  would  not  share  her  throne  even 
with  a  husband. 

2.  Elizabeth's  first  business  was  to  settle  the  future 

124 
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of  the  Church.     She  once  more  put  an  end  to  the  power 

of  the  Pope  in  England,  and  got  rid  of  the     ^^   ^, 

T    4.-  •  01      1  1^1       1   ^1      T^      1-  1        The  Church 

Liatui  services.    She  brought  back  the  Ji.ngli.sh     finally 

Prayer-book  of  Edward  vi.,  and  drove  from     reformed. 

their  bishoprics  all  those  bisliops  who  remained  faithful 

to  the  teaching  of  Queen  Mary's   days.     But  she  was 

very  careful  not  to  alter    things   too  much,  and  liked 

the   Avays   of    her   father    better    than    those    of    her 

brother. 

3.  Before  long  the  thorough-going  Protestants  com- 

]5lained  that  the  queen  did  not  go  far  enough  for  them. 

They  asked  for  further  changes  in  the  Church, 

and   disliked  many  of  the  forms  and  cere-  Elizabeth  and 
•^  the  Puritans, 

monies  that  the  queen  still  kept  up.     They 

thought  that  it  was  not  right  that  clergymen  should 

wear  white  surplices  when  reading  prayei's  in  church, 

and  some  of  them  did  not  believe  in  the  rule  of  the 

Church  by  bishops.     These   extreme   men  were   called 

Puritans,  because  they  wished  for  greater  jourity  in  the 

Church. 

4.  Though  the  Puritans  gave  Elizabeth  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  they  agreed  with  her  in  opposing  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Elizabeth  put  many  of  the  Puri-  -..  t^  ^.  ^ 
tans  in  i^rison  and  took  away  their  livings  the  Roman 
from  the  Puritan  clergy.  But  she  was  much  ^  °  ^^^' 
more  stern  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  still  Avished  to 
keep  up  the  power  of  the  Pope.  She  expected  every- 
body to  attend  church  and  listen  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  If  they  refused,  she  made  them  pay 
large  sums  of  money  to  her.  The  friends  of  the  Pope 
were  afraid  lest  her  stern  jjolicy  should  driA^e  out  their 
Avay  of  thinking  altogether  from  England.  After  a  few 
years  they  began  to  send  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
clergymen  to  England  to  keep  uj)  the  \o\e  for  the  old 
doctrines.  Nor  AAas  this  all..  The  Pope  declared  that 
Elizabeth  had  no  right  to  be  queen  of  England.  This 
made   it  hard   for   a  man   to  be  both  a  good  Roman 
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Catholic  and  a  loyal   subject  of  Elizabeth.     It   gave 
Elizabeth  a  good  excuse  for  going  back  to  the  old  policy 


Quecu  EiizaLK-tli. 

of  Henry  viii.,  who  had  put  Roman  Catholics  to  death 
as  traitors.     Before  Elizabeth's  death  she  had  hanged 
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as  many  Roman  Catliolies  for  their  religion  as   Mary 
her  sister  had  burnt  Protestants  for  theirs. 

5.  Elizabeth  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  abroad.  She 
was  afraid  both  of  France  and  Spain.  At  first  the 
King    of   France    was   her   most   dangerous 

enemy.      He    had   married   Mary    Stenm't,  and  the 

Queen  of  Scots,  the  granddaughter  of   Mar-  Reformation 
*  •'  1      ?  T  T»r  1"  Scotland, 

garet    Tudor   and   King    James   iv.      Mary 

Stewart  had  been  Queen  of  Scotland  ever  since  she  was 

a  baby.     But  she  had  been  brought  up  in  France,  and 

was  more  of  a  Frenchwoman  than  a  Scot.     She  was 

beautiful  and  clever,  but  ambitious  and  unscrupulous. 

As   long  as  she  was  Queen  of  France  she  was  a  real 

danger  to  Elizabeth.     But  her  husband  soon  died,  and 

then  she  went  back  to  Scotland.      She  was,  however, 

a  Roman  Catholic,  and    the  Scots  had  lately  become 

Protestants.      Now,   the    Scots    Protestants   were   not 

Protestants  like  Queen   Elizabeth.     They  were  strong 

Puritans,  who  got  rid  of   all   the  old  ceremonies  and 

would   not  allow  bishojis  to  rule   their   Church.     The 

Scotch    Protestant    Church     became    what    is    called 

Presbyteriaii — that  is  to  say,  it  had  no  bishops,  but  was 

governed   by  little   meetings   of    ministers,   who   Avere 

called  presbyters,  or  elders.     Naturally,  Mary  did  not 

get  on  well  with  the  Presbyterians. 

6.  The  persecuted  English  Catholics  woidd  have  been 
glad  to  get  rid  of  Elizabeth  and  make  Mary  their  queen. 
There  were  more  Catholics  in  England  than       Marv 

in  Scotland,  so  that  Mary  had  a  better  Stewart  in 
chance  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  The  Scotland. 
Scots  Protestants  were  too  nuich  afraid  of  Mary  to 
alloAv  her  to  rule  over  them  as  she  pleased.  Before 
long  Mary  fell  into  serious  trouble  in  her  own  country. 
She  had  married  as  her  second  husband  a  cousin  of 
hers  named  Lord  Damley.  Darnley  was  a  very  foolish 
and  jealous  man,  and  Mary  soon  got  to  hate  him. 
After  a  time  Darnley  was  murdered,  and  everybody 
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iu  Scotland  believed  that  his  wife  had  set  his  mur- 
derers to  Avork.  The  Scots  rose  in  revolt  against 
Maiy,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  lonely  castle,  and  made  her 


Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

baby  son,  James,  King  James  VI.  in  her  place.  But 
before  long  Mary  escaped  from  her  prison  and  strove 
to  win  back  her  throne.  She  was,  however,  beaten  in 
battle,  and  ran  away  to  England. 
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7.  Mary  now  asked  Elizabeth  for  help.  Instead 
of  giving  her  assistance,  Elizabeth  put  her  in  captivity. 
But  Mary  in  her  prison  was  even  more  foi-  Marv 
midable  to  Elizabeth  than  she  had  been  Stewart  in 
when  she  was  Queen  of  France  and  Scotland.  °^  ^° 
The  Catholics  looked  upon  her  as  the  Queen  of  England, 
aijd  rose  in  revolt  to  raise  her  to  the  throne.  After 
Elizabeth  had  put  down  their  rebellion,  they  continued 
to  make  conspiracies  in  Mary's  favour.  Elizabeth's 
ministers  believed  that  as  long  as  Mary  lived  Elizabeth 
would  never  be  safe.  They  at  last  accused  Mary  of 
having  a  share  in  an  attempt  to  murder  Elizabeth, 
and  brought  her  up  for  trial  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  in 
Northamptonshire.  In  1387  Mary  was  condemned  and 
beheaded. 

8.  With  Mary's  death  Elizabeth's  worst  dangers 
passed  away.  Mary's  son,  James  vi.  of  Scotland,  was 
a  Protestant,  and  a  good  friend  of  Elizabeth. 

And  Protestant  Scotland  had  given  up  the    Sc^iand 

old  alliance  betAveen  Scotland  and  France,    become  more 

T-i  .,,  friendly. 

Since  France  still  remained  a  Catholic  country, 

and  the  Scots  hated  Catholics  above  all  other  men.     So 

for  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of  Edward  i.  England 

and  Scotland  were  becoming  really  friendly.     This  was 

the  more  important,  since  James  Vi.  was  the  next  heir 

to  the   English   throne   after   Elizabeth's  death.     And 

it  was  no  use  to  kill   Elizabeth   now,  Avhen  the  next 

English  king  was  likely  to  be  the  Protestant  King  of 

Scots. 

9.  In  her  early  years  Elizabeth  kept  on  fairly  good 
terms  Avith  her  brother-in-laAV,  Philip  11.  of  Spain. 
Philip,  as  a  Catholic,  hated  Elizabeth's  re-  Elizabeth 
ligion,  but  he  AAanted  Elizabeth's  supiwrt  and  Philip 
against  the  French.  But  England  and  Spain  of  Spain, 
soon  began  to  quarrel  Avith  each  other.  To  begin  Avith, 
the  English  AA'ere  Protestants  and  the  Spaniards  Roman 
Catholics,  and  in  those  days   religious  feeling   ran   so 
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high  that  it  seemed  natural  that  Protestants  and 
Catholics  should  always  be  fighting  with  each  other. 
Now,  there  was  one  covintry  ruled  by  Philip  of  Spain 
where   there   were    a  great  many   Protestants.      This 

was  the  Netherlands,  and 
especially  that  part  of  the 
Noithern  Netherlands  called 
Holland.  Philip  cruelly  per- 
secuted the  Protestants  of 
Holland,  and  at  last  the 
Dutch,  as  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  are  called,  rose 
in  revolt  against  him.  The 
English  helped  the  Dutch  to 
win  their  independence  from 
King  Philip.  This  made 
Philil)  veiy  angry,  and  he 
tried  to  pay  them  out  by 
helping  all  the  conspiracies 
in  favour  of  Mary  Stewart. 
He  was  the  more  angry  as 
he  was  unable  to  put  down 
the  Dutch.  They  set  up  a 
free  commonwealth  called  the  United  Netheidands, 
which  took  in  all  the  north  of  that  country.  Only 
the  Southern  Netherlands,  which  were  Catholic,  re- 
mained under  Philip's  rule. 

10.  Englishmen  and  Spaniards  soon  had  other  things 
to  quarrel  about  besides  religion.  In  the  days  of  our 
_.     ..  Henry  vir.,  Christojoher  Colu))ibiis  had  dis- 

covery of  covered  the  new  world  called  Ametnca. 
erica.  Tliough  Columbus  was  an  Italian,  he  was 
a  servant  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  his  discovery 
gave  the  Spaniards  the  first  chance  of  getting  America 
for  themselves.  By  the  time  of  Philip  ii.  the  Spaniards 
had  enormous  possessions  in  America.  In  Spanish 
America  there  were  many  rich  silver-mines,  and  eveiy 


Revolted  Provinces  shaded  thus:-  ^M 
Spanish  Netherlands    ,,         „      I     I 

Map  to  illustrate  the  Revolt  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
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year  great  fleets  of  Spanish  ships  sailed  from  America 
laden  with  the  treasures  of  her  mines. 

11.  Before  the  days  of  Elizabeth  few  Englishmen 
were  fond  of  the  sea,  bnt  the  stories  of  the  wonderful 
discoveries  made  in  remote  regions  of  the 

globe  now  made  them  long  to  travel  and  win  English  and 
glory  and  profit.  Thus  English  seamen  began  Spanish 
to  be  seen  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  but 
wherever  they  went  they  found  the  Spaniards  were 
already  in  i^ossession.  They  became  angry  Avhen  they 
discovered  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  allow  them  to 
trade  peacefully  with  their  colonies.  But  they  soon 
saAv  that  the  Spanish  colonies  were  too  big  to  be  easily 
protected,  and  that  it  was  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
rob  the  Spaniards.  Before  long  no  jDart  of  the  Spanish 
Empire  was  safe  from  the  English  sailors.  Most  of 
them  were  zealous  Protestants,  and  believed  that  they 
were  helping  religion  by  plundering  the  Catholic 
Spaniards. 

12.  The  most  famous  of  these  English  seamen  was 
Sir  Francift  Drake.  Between  1577  and  1580  he  sailed 
right  round  the  world,  coming  back  safely  _^    ,    , 

to  England  Avith  his  ship  laden  with  Spanish  voyage  round 
plunder.     He  was  the   first   Englishman   to  *^^  world, 
make  a  voyage  round  the  w  orld. 

13.  All  these  things  made  the  English  and  Spanish 
bitter  foes  to  each  other.  At  last  Philip  11.  resolved  to 
send  out  a  great  fleet  with  which  he  might  _.  .  . 
conquer  England  and  be  revenged  on  the  cible  Armada 
people  Avho  had  done  him  so  much  mischief,  '^^f^^*^^'^- 
This  fleet  was  so  large  and  so  finely  fitted  out  that  the 
Sijaniards  called  it  the  Invincible  Armada,  that  is,  the 
fleet  which  could  not  be  conquered.  In  the  summer  of 
1588  the  Armada  appeared  in  the  English  Channel. 
The  English  had  beaten  the  Spaniards  so  often  before 
that  they  were  not  afraid  of  them  noAv.  Elizabeth 
made  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  the   admiral  of  her 
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fleet,  and  under  him  were  Drake  and  other  old  sailors 
of  great  exjjerience  who  were  lifelong  enemies  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  English  fleet  remained  at  Plymouth 
until  the  Spaniards  had  sailed  past  that  port  on  their 
way  up  the  Channel.  Then  the  English  ships  came  out 
of  harbour  and  closely  pursued  the  Spanish  fleet.  The 
English  ships  were  smaller  than  the  Sj^auish,  but  were 
better   managed,  and   could    sail   much   more   quickly. 


A  War  Ship  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 


The  English  were  therefore  able  to  attack  the  Spaniards 
when  they  liked,  and  could  always  sail  away  from  them 
if  they  found  them  too  strong  to  fight.  In  this  way 
they  worried  the  Spaniards  so  much  that  they  gradually 
lost  all  heart.  Then  the  English  fleet  fell  upon  the 
Spaniards  and  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  Many  of  the  Spanish  ships  Avere 
destroyed,  and  the  rest  had  to  make  their  way  home- 
wards by  sailing  round  the  north  coast  of  Scotland. 
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Terrible  storms  spread  further  havoc  among  the  fugitive 
Spanish  ships,  and  few  reached  home  in  safety. 

14.  Elizabeth's  victory  over   the   Armada  made  her 
very  famous   all  over  Europe.     She  remained  at   war 
with  Spain  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  gained  ^.j^^  .   ,. , 
many  other   victories   over   the   Sjjaniards.  victories  over 
From  those  days  onwards  Englishmen  have  ^P^*"- 
remained  foremost  as  sailors  and  discoverers. 

15.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  Ireland  was  first  really  con- 
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Walker  &  Cockerel!  sc. 


The  Koute  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

quered  by  England.     Since  Henry  ii.'s  days  the  King  of 
England  had  had  some  little  poAver  in  Ireland,      jh  t  d 
But    only   the    district   round    Dublin,   the      conquest  of 
Irish  capital,  was  really  ruled  by  the  English      ^''^land. 
kings.     The   rest   of   Ireland  was  governed  by  a  large 
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number  of  chieftains,  eacli  of  whom  could  do  almost 
as  he  liked.  Henry  Viii.  was  the  first  king  who 
resolved  he  would  make  himself  real  master  of  all 
Ireland.  Not  satisfied  with  the  title  of  Lord  of 
Ireland,  borne  by  every  king  since  Henry  11.,  he  called 
himself  Kiyig  of  Ireland.     But  the  Avork  that   Henry 


William  Shakespeare. 
(From  the  Bust  at  Stratford-on-Avon.) 

had  begun  had  to  be  done  over  again  by  his  younger 
daughter.  And  Elizabeth  had  great  difficulties  to 
meet.  The  Irish  remained  strong  Roman  Catholics, 
and  called  on  Philip  of  Spain  to  help  them.  They  rose 
in  three  separate  rebellions,  and  each  of  these  gave  the 
queen  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  At  last,  at  the  end  of 
the  old  queen's  life,  Ireland  was  thoroughly  subdued. 
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The  glories 
of  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's 
reign. 


But  the  Irish  bitterly  hated  the  English,  and  the  English 
too  often  despised  the  Irish,  and  treated  them  cruelly. 

16.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  the 
most  wonderful  period  in  all  our  history.  The  Spaniards 
were  beaten ;  Ireland  was  conquered ;  the 
Pope's  missionaries  could  make  little  head- 
way, and  Protestantism  was  triumphant. 
The  wonderful  voyages  of  Elizabeth's  sea- 
men were  adding  to  our  trade,  and  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  England 
was  prosperous,  happy,  and  contented.  The  rich  lived 
more  luxviriovisly  and  elegantly,  and  the  poor  had  better 
wages,  and  became  more  comfortable.  But  the  most 
wonderful  thing  of  all  was  the  large  number  and  fine 
quality  of  the  poems,  books,  and  plays  which  were 
Avritten  by  Englishmen.  It  was  the  age  of  Willicwi 
Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  all  writers  of  plays,  in 
whose  dramas  and  poeins  we  can  still  read  all  the 
energy,  vigour,  and  movement  of  this  most  famous 
reign.  It  was  now  that  Englishmen  first  began  to  be 
like  Avhat  we  have  been  ever  since.  They  were  more 
restless,  active,  enteri^rising,  curious,  and  eager  than 
they  had  ever  been  before.  For  this  reason  we  are 
often  told  that  Modern  Times  really  begin  with  the  age 
of  the  great  queen. 


Milled  Half-80\ereigu  of  Elizabeth  (1561-1572). 
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Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Stewart. 


Walter,  Steward  of  Scotland,  m.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce. 

Eobert  11.,  first  Stewart 
Henry  VII.  King  of  Scots,  and 

I  ancestor  of 

Margaret  Tudor,  m.  James  iv..  King  of  Scots. 

I 

James  v., 

King  of  Scots. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
m.  Lord  Darnley. 

James  VI.  of  Scots 
and  I.  of  England. 

Charles  I. 

I 


I 
Charles  II. 


Mary. 


James  II. 


William  III.,  m.  Mary.        Anne. 


James,  the 
Old  Pretender. 

Charles  Edward, 
the  Young  Pretender. 


CHAPTER     XXI 
James  I.,  1603-1625 

Principal  Persons : 

Guy  Fawkes ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  Prince  Charles ;  the  Spanish 
Infanta, 

Principal  Dates : 

1603.  Accession  of  James  i. 
1605.  The  Gunpowck-r  I'lot. 
1607.  Foundation  of  Virginia. 
1623.  Cliarles's  Voyage  to  Madrid. 
1625.  Death  of  James  i. 

1.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  Welsh  House 

ofTvxloy^  had  ruled  England.    Now,  on  Elizabeth's  death, 

was  to  come  the  turn  of  the  Scottish  House 

Tajjigc   T     bC"  

comes  king     of  Stcivart.     This  famous  family  had   noAV 
of  Great  beeii  reigning  in  Scotland  since  the  days  of 

our  Edward  iii.  Its  ancestor,  the  Steward  of 
Scotland,  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  their 
son  thus  became  King  of  Scots.  In  1603  the  Steward's 
descendant,  James  vi.  of  Scotland,  became  James  I.  of 
England.  James  was  the  son  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  the  great-great-grandson  of  Henry  vii.  Thus,  after 
a  hundred  years,  the  good  resiilts  Avliich  Henry  vii. 
had  hoped  for  from  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet with  James  IV.  of  Scotland  were  at  last  brought 
about.  For  hundreds  of  years  the  English  and  Scots 
had  alway's  been  quarrelling  with  each  other.  Now,  at 
last,  they  were  brought  together  ijeaceably  under  the 
rule  of  a  single  king.  James  was  joroud  of  being  the  king 
of  the  two  countries.  Not  content  Avitli  being  styled 
King  of  England  and  Scotland,  he  described  himself 
iss 
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King  of  Great  Britain.    Before  very  long  people  born  in 
either  England  or  Scotland  called  themselves  Britons, 
though  this  was  really  the  old  name  of  the  Welsh. 
2.  James  was  king  of   Ireland  as  well  as   of   Great 


and  Ireland. 


Walker  &Cockerellsc. 

The  shaded  part  shows  the  Protestant  districts 
in  Ireland,  which  resulted  from  James  I's. 
Plantations. 

Britain.  At  the  time  he  came  to  the  English  throne 
the  slow"  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  English 
had  just  been  finished.  But  the  Irish  were 
mostly  Roman  Catholics,  and  hated  the  English.  James 
thought  it  Avould  be  a  good  plan  to  settle  in  Ireland  a 
large  number  of  English  and  Scotch  Protestants  who 
would  be  loyal  to  him.  He  drove  the  native  Irish  from 
their  lands  in  easterii  Ulster,  and  gave  them  to  English- 
men and  Scotchmen.  This  was  called  the  Plantation  of 
Ulster.     And  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  is  the  reason  why 
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the  north-east  corner  of  Ireland  is  still  mainly  Protestant 
and  English. 

3.  Mindful  of  the  fact  that  he  ruled  over  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  James  i.  adopted  a  new  style  of  royal  arms. 

Since  Edward  iil  had  claimed  the  French 
R^^^A^  crown  the  royal  arms  of  England  had  con- 
sisted of  the  three  lions  of  England  and  the 
three  lilies  of  France.  To  these  James  i.  now*  added 
the  rampant  lion  of  Scotland  and  the  liarj)  of  Ireland. 
These  arms  continued  to  be  borne  by  our  kings  until 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  unmeaning  French 
lilies  were  at  last  given  up. 

4.  Under  James  i.  our  Colonial  Empire  began.     The 
sailors  and  explorers  of  Elizabeth's  reign  had  shown  the 

way  to  the  fresh  and  untilled  lands  of  North 
of  mi  "colonial  America.  Soon  after  James  became  our  king, 
and  trading  the  first  successful  English  colonies  were 
planted  in  the  new  world.  The  first  of 
these  to  be  established  was  called  Virginia.  It  took  its 
name  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  virgin  queen,  and  was 

settled  in  1607.  A  little 
later  other  colonies  were  set 
up  in  the  colder  lands  that 
lay  far  north  of  Virginia. 
This  district  was  called  Xeiv 
England,  and  most  of  those 
who  settled  there  were  Puri- 
tans. They  left  their  homes 
in  the  old  England  because 
James,  like  Elizabeth,  would 
not  let  them  worship  God 
after  their  own  fashion. 
They  were  very  steady,  hard- 
working, and  thrifty  men, 
and  were  just  the  right  sort 
to  inhabit  a  new  land.  Before  long  both  New  England 
and  Virginia  became  very  prosperous,  and  other  colonies 
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were  added  to  them.  These  were  the  lands  which  have 
since  become  the  United  States  of  America.  English 
traders  now  began  to  take  ship  with  their  goods  to  the 
distant  regions  of  the  East,  and  particularly  to  India. 
A  company  of  merchants  trading  to  India  was  estab- 
lished at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  This  was  called 
the  East  India  Co^npany,  and  it  soon  began  to  be 
very  prosi^erous.     All  these  changes  made  the  England 
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that  James  i.  ruled  over  very  like  the  modern  England 
that  we  know.  Henceforth  British  history  is  not  the 
history  of  one  or  two  little  islands.  We  have  to  tell 
of  the  fortunes  of  our  countrymen  all  over  the  world. 

5.  At  this  same  time  great  changes  were  beginning 
in  England  itself,  and  especially  in  the  way  in  which 
England  was  ruled.  All  the  Tudor  kings  had  governed 
England  much  as    they  liked,  and  had   almost    made 
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themselves  despots.    Bvit  the  Stewart  kings  found  that 
they  could  not  go  on  ruling  as  the  Tudors 
quarrel  with     l^^d  done.    This  was  partly  their  own  fault, 
^^'r.  They  were  not  so  wise  nor  so  strong  as  Henry 

VIII.  or  Elizabeth  had  been.  But  there  were 
other  reasons  than  this.  Englishmen  were  now  think- 
ing and  acting  for  themselves,  and  believed  that  they 
ought  to  have  a  share  with  the  king  in  the  government 
of  the  coinitry.  The  result  was  that  Parliament, 
which  had  supported  the  Tudors,  began  to  ojipose  the 
Stewarts.  A  contest  between  king  and  Parliament  began 
under  James  i.,  and  lasted  as  long  as  the  SteAvarts 
reigned  in  England.  In  the  long  run  Parliament  got 
the  better  of  the  kings,  and  so  set  up  that  free  England 
in  which  Parliament,  which  the  people  choose,  and  not 
the  king,  has  the  ^hief  share  in  ruling  the  country. 

6.  James  i.  wanted  to  govern  England   as  Elizabeth 
had  ruled,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  carry  on  her 

policy.  Though  he  was  learned  and  shrewd, 
Tames^r'^  °^    he  was  conceited,  lazy,  and  cowardly.     He 

never  understood  Englishmen.  He  was  not 
thrifty  and  saving,  like  Elizabeth,  but  was  always  in 
want  of  money.  His  chief  way  of  getting  money  was 
by  asking  Parliament  to  raise  new  taxes  for  him.  But 
he  took  no  trouble  to  please  his  Parliaments,  and  was 
always  quarrelling  with  them.  He  therefore  got 
very  small  supplies  from  them,  and  they  weie  always 
grumbling  at  what  he  did. 

7.  In  religious  matters  James  treated  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  the  English  Church  almost  as  severely  as 

Elizabeth  had  done.  He  was  so  hard  on  the 
^owder'piot    P^'it^^^'^   that,  as  we   have   seen,  many  of 

them  fled  from  his  persecution  to  America. 
Though  his  mother  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
treated  Roman  Catholics  very  severely.  Some  of  the 
Catholics  were  so  disgusted  at  his  harshness  that  they 
formed  plots  against  him,  as  they  had  against  Queeu 
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Elizabeth.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  made  in 
1605,  and  called  the  Gmipowder  Plot.  This  was  a  plan 
to  blow  up  with  gunpowder  the  king  and  all  his  Parlia- 
ment. Giiy  Fawkes,  a  daring  soldier,  hired  a  cellar 
underneath   the    House    of   Lords,    and    filled    it   with 


George  Villiers,  First  Duke  of  Buckingham  (1592-1G28). 
(From  the  Picture  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.) 

gunpowder.  On  Novemlber  5,  1605,  the  king  was  to 
come  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  open  Parliament, 
and  then  Fawkes  Avas  to  fire  the  powder.  Luckily 
James's  ministers  found  out  all  about   the   plot,  and 
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Fawkes  and  the  other  conspirators  were  put  to  death. 
The  Protestants  were  terribly  frightened,  and  the 
cruel  laws  against  the  Catholics  were  carried  out  more 
strictly  than  ever,  though  only  a  few  Catholics  had 
had  any  iiart  in  the  schemeo 

8.  James  i.  was  a  weak  man,  who  easily  fell  under 
the  rule  of  favourites.     The  chief  of  these  was  George 

Villiers,  Avhom  James  made  Duke  of  Biicking- 
The  Duke  of    fidy^i^     Buckingham  was  also  a  great  friend 

of  the  king's  eldest  son,  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  old  king  used  to  call  Buckingham  "  Steenie," 
and  his  son  "  Baby  Charles,"  and  made  people  laugh  at 
the  foolish  ways  in  which  he  showed  his  affection. 

9.  James  was  fond  of  peace.     As  soon  as  he  became 
king   he   ended   the   long   war   with   Spain.      He   was 

.       always    anxious    to    be    friendly   with  the 
James  and  "^  t     i         i  . 

the  Spanish  Spaniards,  and  at  last  proposed  that  his  son 
marriage.  Charles  should  marry  an  Infayita,  that  is  to 
say,  a  daughter  of  the  Spanish  king.  The  English  did 
not  like  the  match,  because  they  wished  Charles  to 
marry  a  Protestant.  Even  the  Spaniards  were  not  in 
earnest  about  it,  because  they  were  unwilling  that  their 
king's  daughter  should  marry  a  heretic.  But  they 
pretended  to  Avisli  for  the  marriage,  in  order  to  keep 
James  friendly  to  them  against  their  enemies. 

10.  Years  passed  away,  and  the  Spanish  marriage  still 
remained  unsettled.     At  last  Prince  Charles  grew  im- 
patient.    He   set   out   for   Spain,  and   took 

marriage  and  Buckingham  with  him.  He  had  never  seen 
death  of  the  Infanta,  and  thought  that,  if  they  got  to 

know  each  other,  there  was  more  chance  of 
her  being  willing  to  marry  him.  But  when  he  reached 
Spain  he  soon  found  out  that  the  Infanta  did  not  like 
him,  and  that  the  Spaniards  Ayould  never  let  her  marry 
a  Protestant.  He  went  back  to  England  in  a  rage,  and 
persuaded  the  old  king  to  go  to  war  against  Spain. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  James  i.  died,  in  1625. 


CHAPTER    XXII 
Charles  I.,  1625-1649 

Principal  Persons  : 

Buckingham ;  Queen  Henrietta  Maria ;  John  Hampden ;  Archbishop 
Laud ;  Lord  Straiford ;  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Principal  Dates : 

1625.  Accession  of  Charles  i. 

1628.  Petition  of  Right. 

1640.  Long  Parliament  meets. 

1642.  Civil  War  begins.     Battle  of  Edgehill. 

1644.  Battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

1645.  Battle  of  Naseby. 
1649.  Execntiou  of  Cliarles  i. 

1.  Prince  Charles  now  became  King  Charles  I.  He 
was  good-looking,  .serious,  and  dignified.  But  he 
was  not  so  clever  as  his  father^  and  was 
neither  clear-headed  nor  .straightforward.  Buckfn^h^ 
He  thought  more  about  himself  than  about 
his  people,  and  was  never  to  be  trusted  thoroughly. 
He  was  even  more  under  Buckingham's  influence  than 
James  had  been.  Buckingham  was  hated  by  the  people, 
and  so  King  Charles  had  no  chance  of  making  himself 
popular,  because  he  was  Buckingham's  friend.  Charles 
quarrelled  with  his  Parliaments  even  more  bitterly 
than  James  i.  had  done.  Yet  the  new  king  needed 
the  help  of  Parliament  even  more  than  his  father. 
James  had  generally  been  at  peace,  but  Charles  was  at 
war  with  Spain,  and  required  much  money  in  order  to 
pay  soldiers  and  sailors  to  fight  his  enemies.  But  when 
he  asked  his  Parliaments  for  money,  they  answered 
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that  they  would  only  vote  him  new  taxes  if  he  gave  up 
his  friendship  for  Buckingham.  Charles  refused  to  do 
this,  and  sent  his  Parliaments  home  full  of  anger 
against  the  king  and  his  favourite. 

2.  As  Parliament  would  not  help  him,  Charles  turned 


Charles  i. 

for  aid  to  the  King  of  France,  and  married  Henrietta 
W  with  Maria,  the  sister  of  the  French  king.  This 
France  and  match  was  not  popular  in  England,  because 
Spain.  ^j^g    ^^^^    queen    was    a    Roman    Catholic. 

Moreover,  it  brought  Charles  little  real  support  from 
France.  In  a  short  time  he  quarrelled  with  France  as 
well  as  with  Spain.  This  fresh  war  made  him  more 
helpless  than  ever,  and  gave  Parliament  a  good  chance 
to  have  its  own  way. 
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3.  In  1628  a  new  Parliament  met.  It  drew  up  a 
document  called  the  Petition  of  Right.  This  demanded 
that  Charles  should  never  raise  taxes  or 
loans  without  consent  of  Parliament,  or  put  I?R-^l*i*'°" 
people  in  i)rison  except  for  lawful  reasons. 
Charles  Avas  forced  to  consent  to  this,  because  he  could 
only  thus  obtain  enough  suijplies  to  fight  Prance  and 
Spain.  It  was  the  first  great  victory  that  Parliament 
had  won  over  the  king  since  Parliament  had  driven 
Richard  11.  from  the  throne.  The  Tudor  despotism 
noAV  came  to  an  end. 

4.  Charles  did  not  get  mxich  good  from  his  submission. 
He  prepared  an  army  and  fleet  to  fight  the  French, 
but  nothing  came  of  all  his  efforts.  Buck-  charles  sends 
inghara,  wlio  was  to  have  been  general  of  away  his 
the  expedition,  was  murdered,  and  Charles  ^  lamen  . 
was  forced  to  make  peace  both  with  France  and  Spain. 
Parliament  soon  met  again,  and  comiDlained  that  Charles 
had  not  honestly  kept  the  Petition  of  Right,  because  he 
still  raised  a  tax  called  tonnage  and  poundage,  which 
Parliament  had  never  granted  him.  It  denounced 
Charles  so  bitterly  that  the  king  thoiight  it  wise  to  put 
an  end  to  Parliament.  For  the  next  eleven  years  he 
ruled  without  any  parliament  at  all. 

5.  During  these  years  Charles  had  to  raise  money  as 
best  he  could.  He  was  afraid  to  raise  regular  taxes 
which  Parliament  had  not  sanctioned,  but  ^^^^  Hamn- 
he  tried  in  all  sorts  of  clever  tricks  to  get  den  resists 
supplies  by  ways  which  did  not  seem  to  be  ^  ip-i^oney. 
against  the  law.  He  found  out  that  in  earlier  days 
kings  had  raised  a  tax  for  building  ships  of  war, 
Avithout  it  being  granted  by  Parliament.  This  tax 
was  called  ship-money.  Charles  now  called  upon  all 
his  subjects  to  pay  him  ship-money.  A  Buckingham- 
shire gentleman  named  John  Hampden  refused  to  pay 
this  tax.  He  said  that  no  tax  was  lawful  unless  it  had 
been  sijecially  agreed  upon  by  Parliament.     But  the 
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judges  decided  against  Hampden,  and  declared  that  the 
king  might  raise  ship-money  if  he  ^vished.  Though  the 
king  got  some  money  by  this  means,  he  made  himself 
much  disliked,  and  everybody  praised  Hampden  for  his 
bravery  in  resisting  the  king's  will. 

6.  Charles's  way  of   dealing   with   religious  matters 
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disgusted  his  subjects  even  more  than  his  attempts  to 

I'aise  money.     He  was  more  opposed  to  the 

Laud  and  the  Puritans  than  even  Elizabeth  and  James  i. 
Puritans. 

had  been.     He  chose  for  his  chief  adviser  in 

affairs  connected  with  the  Church  Williatn  Land,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canferhiiry.  Laud  was  a  learned,  hard-working, 
and  pious  man,  but  he  was  too  fond  of  interfering  with 
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tilings  that  lie  had  better  have  left  alone.  And  he  was 
so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Puritans  that  they  thought 
him  little  better  than  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  loved  to 
make  the  worship  of  God  stately  and  beautiful,  and  his 
enemies  said  that  he  was  upsetting  the  work  done  at 
the  Reformation. 

7.  Laud  and  Charles  were  not  contented  with  driving 
the   Puritans   out   of  the   Church   in   England.     They 
wanted  to  make  the  Puritan  Church  of  Scot- 
land more   like   the   English   Church.     The  ^sfgfcharies. 
Scots  Presbyterians  were  now  forced  to  obey 

the  rule  of  bishops.  At  last  Laud  drew  up  a  Prayer- 
book  which  Charles  ordered  the  Scots  to  use  for  divine 
service.  The  Scots  hated  all  set  forms  of  worship,  and 
thought  Laud's  Prayer-book  worse  than  the  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  They  refused  to  obey  the 
king,  and  rose  in  revolt  against  him.  Charles  found 
that  neither  English  nor  Scots  would  fight  for  him.  He 
wasted  what  little  money  he  had  in  trying  to  force  the 
Prayer-book  on  the  Scots.  He  utterly  failed  to  do 
what  he  wished.  At  last  Charles  was  forced  to  make 
peace  with  them.  He  gave  up  the  Prayer-book  and  the 
bishops.  Thus  the  Scots  Church  once  more  became 
Presbyterian,  and  the  success  of  the  Scots  encouraged 
the  English  to  oppose  their  king  also. 

8.  After  Laud,  Charles's  chief  adviser  Avas  Thomas 
Wentu'orth,  Earl  of  Strafford.  Wentworth  was  a 
vigorous,  fierce,  able  man,  who  liked  to  see  ^jj  ^  xj^ 
the  king's  power  strong.  He  and  Laud  called  and 
their  plans  for  ruling  the  people  "  thorough."  "  thorough." 
Wentworth  was  made  governor  of  Ireland,  and  there 
he  set  up  the  king's  power  very  fully.  But  he  made 
himself  hated  through  his  despotic  and  harsh  ways,  and 
there  was  a  great  outcry  against  both  him  and  Laud. 

9.  Charles  was  noAv  again  in  urgent  want  of  money. 
He  was  therefore  obliged  once  more  to  call  a  Parliament. 
In  1610  a  Parliament  met,  which  sat  for  so  many  years 
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that  men  called  it  the  Long  Parliament.     As  in  1628, 

Charles  was  quite  helpless,  and  was  obliged  to  do  Avliat 

_.    .  the  Parliament  told  him  to  do.     It  chose  as 

The  Long 

Parliament  its  leader  John  Hampden,  the  man  who  had 
™^^   ■  denied  the  king's  right  to  levy  ship-money. 

Under  his  guidance  the  members  of  this  Parliament 
began  to  attack  Charles  and  his  ministers  very  severely. 

10.  The  men  of  the  Long  Parliament  hated  and  feared 
Strafford  more  than  any  of  the  rest.  They  theiefore 
P  .  ,  passed  a  law  that  Strafford  should  be  put  to 
Strafford  and   death  because  he  had  done  so  much  harm 

■  to    the    country   by   upholding    the    king. 

Charles  had  to  agree  to  this  law  before  Strafford  could 
be  executed  under  it.  He  was  so  afraid  of  Parliament 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  refuse  to  pass  it.  Strafford  was 
therefore  beheaded  on  ToAver  Hill.  As  he  laid  down 
his  head  on  the  block,  he  said,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes."  Archbishop  Laud  was  shut  up  in  the  Tower. 
There  he  remained  for  several  years,  until  he  also 
was  executed  like  Strafford.  He  Avas  quite  an  old 
man,  and  it  was  a  cruel  thing  to  treat  him  so  harshly. 
But  when  he  had  been  in  power  he  had  been  very  severe 
against  the  Puritans.  Now  the  Puritan  Parliament 
had  a  chance  of  being  revenged,  it  took  it. 

11.  The  Long  Parliament  passed  many  wise  laws, 
which  were  so  framed  that  they  made  it  imjjossible  for 

any  king  to  rule  as  Charles  had  done  witli- 
the  Church      <^"t  the  support  of  Parliament.  But  Hampden 

party  on  ^nd  many  of  its  leaders  were  verv  strongly 

his  side.  .     „  „    ,      T^      •  mi  1 

m  favour  of  the  Puritans.    They  now  wanted 

to  change  the  Avliole  system   of  the  Church,  so  that 

bishops  and  the  Prayer-book  should  be  got  rid  of  and 

the    English    Church   be   made   Presbyterian   like   the 

Church  in  Scotland.    Many  peoi)le,  who  had  agreed  with 

them  in  punishing  Strafford  and  Laud  and  in  cutting 

down  the  king's  power,  thought  that  this  was  going 

too  far.     As  Charles  was  very  strongly  against  these 
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changes  in  the  Church,  the  friends  of  bishops  and  the 
Prayer-book  began  to  snpport  him.  Perhaps  they 
thought  that  he  could  not  do  much  harm  now  that  his 
bad  counsellors  had  been  driven  away  and  his  own 
power  checked  by  the  new  laws  that  had  been  passed. 

12.  Charles  now  had  a  great  many  people  on  his  side. 
As  long  as  everybody  almost  was  against  him  he  had 
been  quite  helpless,  but  now  he  plucked  up  r    •    • 

his  courage  and  began  to  think  of  fighting  the  gfreat 
his  Parliament.  He  still  made  many  blunders, 
and  disgusted  his  friends  by  his  want  of  straightfor- 
wardness. This  led  Parliament  to  ^^ish  to  cut  down  his 
power  still  more.  Charles  thought  he  was  strong  enough 
to  resist  this,  and  in  1642  went  to  war  against 
Parliament. 

13.  The  Great  Civil  War  lasted  for  more  than  four 
years.  Englishmen  were  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween king  and  Parliament.    This  made  the 

fight  very  long  and  obstinate.  Those  who  Roundheads.^ 
fought  for  the  king  were  called  Royalists  or 
Cavaliers — that  is,  horsemen  or  gentlemen.  Those  Avho 
fought  for  the  Parliament  were  nicknamed  Roundheads, 
because  the  Puritans  cut  their  hair  so  short  that  their 
heads  looked  round. 

14.  At  first  the  king  did  better  than  his  enemies.     In 
1642  he  won  the  Battle  of  Edgehill,  the  first  battle  that 
was  fought.    He  then  made  his  headquarters  «.    .    ,       . 
at    Oxford,    while    London    was    the    chief  victories  and 
centre  of  the  Parliament.      The  north  and  ^"'■^^• 
west   supported  the   king,   while   the   south   and   east 
was  in  favour  of  Parliament.     But  parties  were  very 
evenly  divided,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  struggle 
the  king  pressed  Parliament  so  hard  that  at  last  the 
Scots  had  to  come  to  their  help.     In   1644  the  Scotch 
and   English    together   won   their   first    great   victory 
over  the  king  in  the  Battle  of  Marston  Moor  near  York. 
But  even  after  this  the  king  won  fresh  triumphs.     It 
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England  and  Wales  during  the  Great  Civil  War. 
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almost  looked  as  if  some  of  the  Parliament's  generals 
were  afraitl  of  beating  the  king  too  completely. 

15.  The  best  soldier  that  fought  for  the  Parliament 
was  a  Huntingdonshire  gentleman  named  Oliver  Crom- 
ivell.  He  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  ^  „  . 
Thomas  Cromwell,  the  minister  of  Henry  Viii.,  the  New 
and  had  something  of  Thomas  Cromwell's  °  ^ " 
fierce  sj^irit,  though  he  was  a  much  more  honourable 
and   better    man.      Oliver    greAv^    very   angry   at   the 

slowness  and  slackness  of 
the  parliamentary  gene- 
rals. He  drew  up  a  plan 
for  making  the  army 
better  disciplined,  better 
paid,  and  better  able  to 
fight.  This  was  called  the 
Neiv  Model.  By  it  the  in- 
competent generals  were 
got  rid  of  and  Cromwell 
himself  became  one  of  the 
army's  chief  leaders.  This 
reform  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army 
settled  the 
fate  of  the 
war.  In  1645  the  New 
Model  defeated  Charles 
completely  at  the  Battle 
of  Naseby  in  Northamptonshire.  Next  year  Charles 
found  that  he  could  fight  no  longer,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  his  enemies. 

16.  Parliament  had  thus  beaten  the  king.  Even 
during  the  fighting  Charles's  enemies  had  not  agreed 
very  well.  Now  that  they  had  gained  the  Quarrel  of  the 
day,  they  began  to  quarrel  fiercely  both  as  army  and 

to  how   England   should   be   governed   and 

how  the  Church  was  to  be  ruled.     In  this  dispute  it 


Defeat  of 
Charles. 


Soldier  armt'd  with  a  Pike. 
(From  a  broadside,  printed  circa  1630.) 
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was  soon  found  that   the  Long  Parliament   took   one 

side,  while  the  New  Model  army  took  the  other.     The 

quarrel  of  Parliament  and  the  army  made  both  of  these 

anxiovis  to  win  the  king's  support.      Charles  listened 

to  both,  but  proved  true  to  neither.     Once  more  it  was 

seen  that  the  king  Avas  a  man  whose  word  no  one  could 

trust. 

17.  The  army  soon  got  the  better  of  Parliament.    They 

had  force  on  their  side,  and  it  was  natural  that  they 

,-.  should  win.     The  triumph  of  the  army  made 

The  execu-  ^  •' 

Cromwell,  the  most  trusted  of  the  generals, 
the  chief  man  in  the  country.  He  severely 
blamed  the  king  for  his  treachery  and  deceit,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  be  tried  as  a  traitor  to  the 
nation.  He  drove  away  from  Westminster  all  those 
members  of  Parliament  who  would  not  agree  to  this. 
Those  who  were  left,  who  were  called  The  Rump,  set  up 
a  High  Court  of  Justice.  This  court  condemned  Charles 
to  death,  and  on  January  30,  1649,  his  head  was  cut  off 
before  his  oAvn  palace  in  London.  Charles  died  so  nobly 
and  jjiously  that  many  of  those  who  had  distrusted  him 
felt  sorrow  and  pity  for  his  cruel  end. 
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A  Twenty-shilling  Piece  of  Charles  I.    Struck  at  Oxford  a.d.  1643. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

The  Commonwealth,   1649-1660 
Principal  Persons: 

Charles  II.,  King  of  Scots  ;  Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector ;  Bichard 
Cromwell ;  General  Monk ;  Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France. 

Principal  Dates : 

1649-1653.  Rule  of  the  Eump. 
1653-1658.  Oliver  Cromwell  Protector. 
1660.  The  Restoration  of  Charles  ii. 

1.  The  Ruiup  now  voted  that  England  should  have 
no  nioie  kings,  but  should  be  henceforth  a  Coinnwn- 
tvealth   or    Republic.      They   abolished   the 

House  of  Lords  as  well  as  the  Monarchy,  so      X^V"m  °^ 
that  the  House  of  Commons  became  the  only 
thing  in  the  state  that  was  left. 

2.  The  fighting  was  not  yet  over.  Though  England 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Rump,  the  Scots  called 
upon   the   dead   king's   eldest  son,  Charles, 

Pi'ince  of  Wales,  to  become  their  king  as  oHrdand  ^^^ 
Charles  ii.  Besides  this,  Ireland  mostly  de- 
clared for  the  young  king.  The  Irish  Catholics  had 
been  in  revolt  for  some  years.  They  had  no  love  for 
the  English  Church,  but  they  were  still  more  afraid  of 
the  Puritans.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  New 
Model  had  to  conquer  Scotland  and  Ireland  before  its 
task  Avas  really  over.  The  soldiers  did  not  find  much 
difficulty  with  this  work.  In  1649  CromAvell  invaded 
Iieland,  and  before  long  made  himself  absolute  master 
of  the  whole  island. 
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3.  In  1650  Cromwell  attacked  Scotland,  and  defeated 
the  young  king  at  the  Battle  of  Dunbar.     Next  year 

Charles  made  a  desperate  effoi't  to  invade 
o'fScot"an'd^^  England.    But  Cromwell  pursued  him  closely, 

and  beat  him  utterly  at  the  Battle  of 
Worcester  in  1651.  Tliis  was  the  last  fighting  that  was 
necessary.  The  King  of  Scots  managed  to  escape  to 
France  after  various  hairbreadth  escapes.  All  the 
three  kingdoms  were  now  in  the  power  of  Cromwell 
and  his  Puritan  soldiers. 

4.  Cromwell  soon  quarrelled  with  the  Rump  of  the 

Long  Parliament.     He  wanted  it  to  give  up  its  power 

r.  „        and  allow  fresh  elections  to  be  held.    But  the 

Cromwell 

made  Lord  Rump  was  afraid  to  do  this,  and  preferred 
ro  ec  or.  ^^  hold  on  to  the  government  as  long  as 
it  could.  At  last  Cromwell  lost  patience.  In  1653  he 
went  down  to  Parliament  and  turned  out  all  the 
members.  Thus  the  army  and  its  general  put  an  end 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as  to  the  king,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  old  Church.  The  army  now 
alone  remained.  But  the  soldiers  did  not  like  it  to  be 
thought  that  the  three  kingdoms  were  ruled  by  the 
sword  alone.  The  officers  therefore  drew  uj)  a  new 
plan  for  the  government  of  England.  The  country  was 
still  to  be  a  commonwealth;  but  there  was  to  be  a 
single  person  to  act  as  chief  ruler  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Protector.  Cromwell  was  made  Protector,  and  with  this 
title  he  governed  England  until  his  death. 

5.  Cromwell  now  showed  that  he  was  as  wise  as  a 
statesman  as  he  had  been  as  a  general.  He  strove  hard 
Cromwell's  *°  ^^*^  ^^^®  troubles  which  the  q'vvW  wars 
home  had  caused.  He  ruled  the  country  justly, 
govemmen .  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  very  stern  against  all  who  dis- 
obeyed him.  He  quarrelled  ^*itli  his  Parliaments  as 
much  as  Charles  i.  had  done,  but  he  was  much  moi*e 
rough  in  i)utting  down  their  opposition  than  the  Aveak 
king  had  been.     He  formed  all  sorts  of  plans  for  the 
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improvement  of  the  country.  He  was  not  content  tliat 
Parliament  should  i-epresent  England  and  Wales  only, 
but  summoned  Irish  and  Scotch  members  to  his  Parlia- 
ments.     He   tried  to   settle   the   Church   question    by 


Oliver  Cromwell. 


giving  liberty  to  all  sorts  of  Puritans  to  worship  as 
they  chose.  But  he  would  not  allow  Chvirchmen  or 
Roman  Catholics  the  same  freedom  to  follow  their 
consciences.  He  was  afraid  of  extending  liberty  to 
these   Churches,   because    he    knew    that     they    ^vere 
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friends  of  the  young  King  of  Scots.  Cromwell's  rule 
was  not  generally  liked.  The  English  royalists,  most 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  and  all  English  Churchmen 
and  Roman  Catholics  hated  it.  And  many  of  Crom- 
well's own  Puritan  friends  now  fell  away  from  him, 
since  they  thought  he  was  becoming  a  sort  of  king, 
and  they  detested  monarchy  of  all  sorts.  Indeed, 
before  his  death  Cromwell  was  offered  the  title  of  king 
by  his  Parliament.  He  refused  to  accept  it,  because 
he  knew  that  by  doing  so  he  Avoiild  give  much  offence 
to  the  republican  soldiers  whose  swords  had  won  for 
him  his  power. 

6.  The   best   side   of   Cromwell's   rule   is  seen  in  his 

dealings  with  foreign  powers.     Since  Elizabeth's  days 

_  ,,        England   had    lost    most    of    its    influence 

Cromwell 

and  foreign      abroad.     But  CromAvell  now  revived  its  old 

powers.  glory.      Like   Elizabeth,   he    joined    France 

against  Spain.     France  was  now  ruled  by  Louis  XIV., 

the  most  siiccessful  of  its  later  kings.      Cromwell  and 

Louis  won  victories    over  the  Spaniards  both    by  sea 

and  land.     He  took  the  West  Indian  island  of  Jamaica 

from  the  Spaniards,  and  it  has  remained  English  ever 

since.     Even   royalists,   who   hated    Cromwell    as    the 

murderer  of  their  king,  admired  him  for  his  vigour  and 

success  against  the  Spaniards. 

7.  Oliver  died  in  1658.     His  son,  Richard  Cromwell, 

was  made  Protector  in  his  stead.     But  Richard  was  a 

_  ,,   ,  lazy  and  foolish  fellow,  who  did  not  care  at 

Fall  of  •'  ' 

Richard  all  to  be  the  head  of  the  state.     He  quar- 

CromweU.  celled  with  the  Army,  which  soon  drove  him 
from  power.  But  the  Army  did  not  know  what  to  do 
when  it  had  got  rid  of  the  Protector.  At  last  it  brought 
back  the  Rump  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  power.  But 
the  Army  and  the  Rump  soon  began  to  quarrel  again, 
just  as  they  had  done  before  Cromwell  became 
Protector. 

8.  Every  one  was  now  tired  of  the  rule  of  the  Rump 
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and  the  Army.  It  was  soon  seen  tliat  the  only  way  to 
pnt  things  right  again  was  to  bring  back  the  ^  . 
king.  But  no  one  knew  how  that  was  to  be  restores 
done.  At  last  the  lead  was  taken  by  General  Charles  II. 
Monk,  the  commander  of  the  troops  in  Scotland.  He 
marched  to  London,  and  fonnd  that  every  one  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  the  Rump  and  restore  the  king.  He 
therefore  insisted  that  a  new  Parliament  shonld  be 
chosen,  wliich  Avas  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done  in  the 
futnre.  This  Parliament  met  in  1660,  and  at  once 
asked  the  son  of  Charles  i.  to  return  to  England  and 
take  up  the  government.  On  May  29,  1660,  which 
was  also  his  birthday,  Charles  II.  entered  London. 
Thus  was  brought  about  what  was  called  the  Restora- 
tion. And  eveiybody  rejoiced  that  the  riile  of  the 
soldiers  and  Puritans  was  over,  and  that  the  king  had 
come  back  to  his  own  again. 


A  Coacli  of  the  Middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  about  1650. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 
Charles  II.,  1660-1685,  and  James  II.,  1685-1688 

Principal  Persons : 

Louis  XIY.  of  France  ;  James,  Duke  of  York ;  Titus  Gates ;  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury. 

Principal  Dates : 

1660.  Acoeseion  of  Charles  ii. 

1665.  The  Great  Plague  of  London. 

1666.  The  Great  Fire  of  London. 
1673.  Test  Act  passed. 

1678.  The  Popish  Plot. 
1685.  Accession  of  James  ii. 
Revolt  of  Monmouth. 
1688.  Fall  of  James  ii. 

1.  Charles  II.  was  by  far  the  cleverest  of  the  Stewart 
kings.     Brought  up   in  exile   and  in  poverty,  he  had 

learnt  many  useful  lessons  diu'ing  those 
Charles  H.      hard    days.       He     understood    Englishmen 

better  than  his  father  had  done,  and  was 
willing  to  let  them  have  some  of  their  own  way  so  long 
as  they  were  willing  to  keep  him  as  their  king.  But  he 
was  selfish,  extravagant,  lazy,  and  pleasure-loving.  He 
set  a  very  bad  example  to  his  subjects,  Avhicli  many  of 
them  followed  too  faithfully.  There  was  soon  a  gi'cat 
deal  of  grumbling.  Yet  Charles  was  so  shreMxl,  good- 
natured,  and  witty  that  he  never  altogether  lost  his 
popularity. 

2.  King  and  Parliament  set  to  work  together  to  make 
things  once  more  as  they  had  been  befoi'e  the  Civil  ^^'al'. 
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Charles  ii. 
(From  the  Portrait  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  in  Christ's  Hospital.) 

Cromwell's  army  was  broken   up.      A   few  regiments, 
however,  were  kept  under  arms,  and  these  ^j^^  results 
regiments  were  the  beginning  of  our  modern  of  the 
"standing    army."       Cromwell's     union    of  ^^^^°''^*'°"- 
England  with  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  given  vip,  and 

L. 
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both  Scotland  and  Ireland  got  back  their  own  Parlia- 
ments. In  Scotland  bishops  were  restored  in  the  Church. 
The  Presbyterians  were  badly  treated.  The  English 
Church  was  made  what  it  had  been  before  the  Rebellion, 
and  the  Prayer-book  and  bishops  were  brought  back. 
The  Puritans  were  now  very  unpopular,  and  few  people 
cared  what  became  of  them.  Many  of  the  Puritans 
ceased  to  be  members  of  the  Church,  and  set  u]d  separate 
churches  of  their  own.  They  were  called  Dissenters, 
because  they  "dissented"'  or  disagreed  with  the  Church. 
Their  lot  was  a  very  hard  one.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  build  chapels  of  their  owti  or  meet  together  for 
worship.  Parliament,  which  before  the  Ci^nl  War  had 
been  on  the  side  of  the  Puritans,  now  passed  many 
harsh  laws  against  the  Dissenters. 

3.  In  some  things  Charles  ii.  tried  to  follow  in  Crom- 
well's footsteps.     He  kept  up  friendship  with  France 

as  Cromwell  had  done.  But  Charles  could 
The  French     ^ot  hold   his   own   against  Louis  XIV.  Uke 

Cromwell.  Before  long  he  began  to  take 
bribes  from  the  French  king.  Moreover,  Louis  xiv. 
was  now  so  powerful  that  Englishmen  were  growing 
afraid  of  him.  All  these  things  made  the  French 
alliance  unpopular  in  England. 

4.  Charles  ii.  was  as  careful  as  Cromwell  to  protect 
English  commerce  and  colonies.     He  fought  two  wai*s 

against  the  Dutch,  our  chief  rivals  on  the 
Commerce  ggg^  ^g  time  went  on,  the  English  took 
and  Colonies.  ,      -r^        ,  ,       «     , 

away  from  the  Dutch  much  of  their  trade. 

But  Dutch  and  English  became  better  friends,  as  they 
both  had  to  join  together  against  Louis  xiv.  In  one 
of  the  wars  against  the  Dutch,  England  captured  the 
chief  Dutch  colony  in  North  America.  The  English 
now  gave  it  the  name  of  Neiv  York,  in  honour  of  the 
king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  Other  uevr  colonies 
■were  also  set  up  in  America.  One  of  them  was  called 
Carolina,  after  Charles  himself. 
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5.  Two  heavy  troubles  fell  upon  London  during  the 

reign  of  Charles  ii.    In  1665  there  broke  ovit  a  pestilence, 

called  the  Great  Plague  of  London.      This     _,    „, 

^  '  The  Plague 

was  a  terrible  disease,  which  spread  rapidly     and  Fire  of 
ill  the  badly  drained,  crowded  lanes  of  the       °"  °"' 
old  city.     The  doctors  did  not  know  how  to  cure  those 
who  caught  the  plague,  and  so  many  people  died  of 
the  disease  that  they  had  to  be  buried  in  great  pits, 


Old  St.  Paul's  on  Fire. 


which  held  hundreds  of  bodies.  Next  year  (1666) 
another  disaster  befell  London.  This  was  the  Gy^eat 
Fire,  Avhich  burnt  doAvn  a  large  part  of  the  city.  Many 
beautiful  old  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  among 
them  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  But  some  good 
came  from  the  lire,  for  the  town  was  rebuilt  in  a  more 
healthy  fashion.  The  streets  were  made  broader,  and 
the  houses  were  built  of  brick  instead  of  wood. 

6.  Ever  since  the  Restoration  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  been  very  busy  in  England.     The  haish 
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laws  passed  against  them  in  earlier  times  were  still  in 
force.  They  were,  however,  not  carried  out  nearly  so 
strictly  as  they  had  been.  A  large  number  of  important 
persons  turned  Roman  Catholics.  The  chief  of  these 
converts  Avas  James,  Duke  of  York,  the  younger  brother 
of  Charles  ii.,  and  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  on  the 
king's  death.  Charles  himself  cared  very  little  about 
religion ;  but  if  he  believed  in  anything,  he  believed 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholics.  He  tried  more  than 
once  to  give  toleration  both  to  the  Catholics  and  to  the 
Protestant  Dissenters.  But  Parliament  was  against 
this,  and  refused  to  allow  any  toleration.  In  1673  it 
passed  a  law  called  the  Test  Act,  which  pre- 
'  vented  Roman  Catholics  from  holding  any 
office.  Men  remained  very  jealous  and  suspicious  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  for  many  years,  and  were  "willing 
to  believe  anything  that  was  said  against  them. 

7.  In  1678  a  story  arose  that  the  Catholics  had  formed 
what  Avas  called  the  Pojiish  Plot.     A  knavish  clergy- 
man  of   the   English   Church,   called    Titus 

The  Popish  Qates,  said  that  he  had  discovered  that  the 
Catholics  had  formed  a  plot  to  kill  Charles 
and  make  the  Duke  of  York  king  in  his  stead.  Gates 
was  an  unblushing  liar,  and  the  stories  he  told  were 
quite  untrue ;  but  people  were  in  such  a  state  of 
jjanic  about  the  Roman  Catholics  that  nearly  every- 
body believed  him.  Other  wicked  men  followed  Oates's 
example.  It  was  now  a  very  paying  business  to  tell 
tales  about  the  Popish  Plot.  Any  scoundrel  who  wanted 
money  and  fame  had  only  to  invent  a  new  story  to 
become  popular.  All  England  soon  became  wild  with 
excitement.  Many  innocent  Catholics  were  sent  to 
the  scaffold  on  the  lying  evidence  of  Gates  and  other 
informers. 

8.  The  cleverest  statesman  of  these  days  was  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  He  had  once  been  one  of  the 
king's  ministers,  but  had  been  driven  from  power,  and 
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was  anxious  to  get  office  again.  He  was  very  un- 
scrnpnlous,  and  did  not  mucli  care  what  he  did  if  he 
could  get  Avhat  he  wanted.  He  now  took 
advantage  of  the  panic  excited  by  the  Popish  connis  Art^ 
Plot  to  win  influence  for  himself.  For  the  and  the  Ex- 
next  two  or  three  years  he  could  do  what  he 
pleased  with  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  of  the  laws 
which  he  persuaded  Parliament  to  pass  were  wise.  The 
best  of  them  was  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679,  which 
made  it  harder  for  the  Government  to  shvit  up  innocent 
l^eople  in  prison.  But  the  law  which  Shaftesbury  was 
most  anxious  to  pass  was  one  for  preventing  the  Duke 
of  York  becoming  king  after  Charles  ii.'s  death.  This 
was  called  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  the  reason  it  gave 
for  excluding  the  duke  from  the  throne  was  that  he 
was  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Exclusion  Bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  king  put  an  end  to 
Parliament  for  the  time  in  order  to  prevent  the  Bill 
being  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords.  All  through 
this  period  Charles  ii.  showed  great  prudence.  He  let 
Shaftesbury  have  a  good  deal  of  his  own  way ;  but 
Shaftesbury  -was  so  violent  that  people  began  to  be 
disgusted  with  him.  Bit  by  bit  the  panic  against 
the  Papists  died  away.  Men  began  to  see  that 
Gates  had  been  telling  them  lies.  When  Parliament 
met  again  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  Exclusion 
Bill. 

9.  England  was  now  divided  into  two  parties,  one 
foi"  Shaftesbury,  the  other  against  him.  Shaftesbury's 
friends  Avere  called  Whigs,  while  his  enemies 

were  called  Tories.  It  looked  for  a  time  as  xorjfg  ^"^ 
if  there  would  be  civil  war  between  them ; 
but  Shaftesbury  had  gone  too  far,  and  so  the  Whigs 
lost  ground.  At  last  Shaftesbury  fled  to  Holland,  and 
died  there.  For  the  rest  of  Charles  ir.'s  life  the  Tories 
remained  in  office. 

10.  Disgusted   at   losing  power,  some  of  the   fiercer 
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Whigs  formed  a  plot  to  kill  the  king.  This  was  called 
the  Rye  House  Plot,  because  it  was  hoped 
House Vlot  to  shoot  the  king  as  he  rode  past  a  house 
and  fall  of  called  the  Rye  House,  which  belonged  to 
the  conspirators.  Tlie  plot  was  soon  dis- 
covered, and  the  chief  leaders  of  it  put  to  death. 

11.  Charles  ii.  died  suddenly  in  1685,  and  the  Duke 
of  York  became  King  James  II.,  despite  the  Exclusion 

Bill.  The  new  king  was  much  duller  than 
Early  days  of  j^jg  brother,  and  had  many  of  the  faults  of 

his  father,  Charles  i.  The  best  thing  about 
liim  was  his  devotion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  had  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  throne  rather  than 
give  up  what  he  believed  to  be  true.  Now  that  he 
had  become  king,  he  saw  that  he  owed  his  throne  to 
the  support  of  the  Tories,  who  were  mostly  Protestants. 
He  said  that  he  would  let  the  Protestant  Church  go 
on  as  it  was,  provided  that  he  was  allowed  liberty  to 
worship  God  after  his  own  fashion.  For  a  short  time 
everj'thing  went  well.  Charles's  Tory  ministers  were 
kept  in  office,  and  James  ruled  by  their  advice.  When 
Parliament  met  it  strongly  supported  the  new  king. 

12.  Unable  to  win  power  by  other  means,  some  of 
the  Whigs  stai-ted  a  revolt  against  James.    Their  leader 

■was  the  king's  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
«beTo°n""'^    7?ioi<f7i.     But  James  put  do^^^l  the  rebellion 

at  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  (1685),  in  Somer- 
set, the  last  pitched  battle  fought  in  England.  Mon- 
mouth was  put  to  death,  and  his  followers  were  very 
cruelly  treated. 

13.  James  now  began  to  adopt  a  bolder  policy.     He 
thought  it  very  unfair  that  Roman  Catholics  should 

be  kept  out  of  all  offices  by  the  Test  Act, 

The  suspend-  ^^^i  asked  Parliament  to   repeal  that  law. 
mg  power.  *^ 

Parhament  refused,  thinking  that  the.  Test 

Act  was  more  than  ever  necessary  under  a  Catholic 

king.    James  then  set  to  work  to  get  round  the  law 
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ill  all  those  indirect  Avays  which  Charles  l.  had  been 
so  fond  of.  He  claimed  what  was  called  a  Suspending 
Poiver — that  is,  a  right  of  stopping  any  laAV  being 
carried  out  if  he  were  so  minded.  By  virtue  of  this 
suspending  power,  he  practically  put  aside  the  Test  Act 
and  many  other   laws   against  Roman  Catholics.     He 


King  Jame8  n. 
(From  a  Picture  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.) 

filled  the  army  and  navy  with  Catholic  officers.  He 
appointed  Roman  Catholics  to  be  his  chief  ministers, 
and  even  gave  them  offices  in  the  Protestant  Church. 
At  last  he  issued  what  he  called  a  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence— that  is,  he  declared  that  he  would  suspend  all 
the  laws  Avhich  prevented  men  worshipjjing  God  after 
their  owii  fashion. 
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14.  James  ho]5ed   to  join  the  Roman  Catholics  and 

the   Protestant   Dissenters  together   in   an   attack   on 

^        .  the  Church.     He  was  now  clearly  aiming  at 

General  • 

opposition  to    ovei'throwing  the  Church  and  making  him- 

james.  ^^^f  ^  despot.   But  the  Protestant  Dissenters 

were  as  much  afraid  of  Rome  and  of  desjiotism  as  the 

Churchmen.    Before  long  all  sorts  of  Protestants  joined 

together  to   save   the    liberties   of    England    and    the 

Protestant  religion. 

15.  James  was  an  old  man,  and  up  to  now  his  next 
heir  had  been  his  daughter,  the  Prhu-ess  Mary.   She  was 

a  good  Protestant,  and  had  been  married 
ticmofTe^""    ^°  ^^^^'  cousin,    William,  Prince  of  Orange, 

the  chief  ruler  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and 
the  leading  Protestant  in  all  Europe.  But  now  a  son 
was  born  to  James.  This  child  would  be  brought  up 
a  Catholic,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  line  of  Romanist 
kings  would  go  on  for  ever.  This  was  more  than  the 
English  could  endure.  Some  leading  men  of  lx)tli  the 
AVhig  and  Tory  parties  met  together,  and  agree<l  to 
in^i.te  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  come  over  to  England 
and  save  the  country  from  King  James.  William 
promised  to  do  this,  and  landed  in  Devonshire  on 
November  5,  1688,  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot.  He  at  once  marched  to  I^ondon. 
James  found  that  no  one  would  fight  for  him.  and  ran 
away  to  France.  A  Parliament  met,  and  declared  the 
throne  vacant.  It  then  offered  the  throne  to  William 
and  Mary,  who  accepted  it.  Tlius  was  brought  about 
what  Englishmen  long  called  the  Glorious  Revolution 
of  1688.  It  ended  the  long  struggle  of  king  and  Par- 
liament that  had  began  with  the  accession  of  James  I. 
And  it  ended  it  by  driving  out  the  king,  who  had  tried 
to  set  himself  up  against  his  i)eoj)le,  and  by  making  a 
new  king  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Parliament  thus 
defeated  the  crown,  and  became  the  strongest  jjower 
in  the  English  state. 


CHAPTER    XXV 

William  III..  1689 -1702,  and  Mary  II.,  1689-1694 

Principal  Persons : 

Princess  Anne;    James,   the  Old  Pretender;    Sophia,  Electress  of 
Hanover ;  Louis  XIV. 

Principal  Dates: 

1689.  Battle  of  Killiecrankie, 

1690.  Battle  of  the  Boyiio. 
1694.  Death  of  Mary. 
1702.  Death  of  William  in. 

1.  William  III.  was  a  grandson  of  Charles  i.,  and 
Queen  Mary  II.  was  a  daughter  of  James  11.  But  they 
did  not  i-eign  because  of  their  royal  descent. 

They  reigned  because  they  had  been  asked  Ma^^mad^ 
to  rule  by  Parliament.  Parliament,  hov,-  king  and 
ever,  Avas  careful  not  to  break  away  from  Parliament, 
the  ordinary  line  of  succession  any  more  than 
it  could  help.  This  was  the  reason  w'hy  it  made  Mary 
share  the  throne  with  her  husband.  We  always  call  the 
king's  wife  the  queen,  but  it  is  only  in  Mary's  case  that 
we  call  the  reign  after  the  queen's  name  as  well  as 
after  the  king's.  The  reason  is  that  Mary  was  made 
a  reigning  queen,  like  Elizabeth  or  Victoria.  It  was 
not  simply  because  she  was  the  king's  wife  that  she 
bore  the  royal  title. 

2.  Parliament  noAV  passed  some  lav/s  to  prevent  any 
future  king  acting  as  James  ii.  had  done.  The  chief 
of  these  was  called  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  declared 
that  no  king  had  a  right  to  a  suspending  power  such 
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as  James  ii.  had  claimed.  It  also  said  that  Roman 
Catholics  should   not   be   allowed  to   rnle  in  England, 

By  other  laws  it  was  arranged  that  if 
Rights  and  William  and  Mary  died  without  children,  the 
toe  Toleration  next  ruler  should  be  Mary's  younger  sister, 

A  nne.  If  Anne  died  Avithout  children,  Sophia, 
Electress  of  Hanover,  and  her  Protestant  descendants 


William  iii. 

were  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  Sophia  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  James  i.  She  was  chosen  because  she  was 
the  nearest  Protestant  relative  of  the  king  and  queen. 
It  is  by  reason  of  this  law  that  all  our  kings  and 
queens,  who  have  reigned  from  this  period  up  to  the 
present  day,  have  had  a  right  to  rule.  Another  law 
of  the  same  time  was  the  Toleration  Act,  which  gave 
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the  Protestant  Dissenters  a  right  to  worship  freely  in 
their  own  chapels. 

3.  Unlike  the  Stewart  kings,  William  ill.  strictly 
obeyed  the  law,  and  was  forced  to  govern  in  a  fashion 
that  pleased  Parliament.  William  did  not  „  .  . 
like  this,  as  he  was  fond  of  power.  He  was  of  party 
not,  however,  able  to  help  himself.  Parlia-  government, 
ment  only  gave  him  enongh  money  to  carry  on  the 
Government  from  year  to  year.  If  he  had  ruled  in  a  Avay 
Parliament  did  not  like,  it  could  always  stop  supplies, 
and  so  make  him  helpless.  One  result  of  this  growing 
power  of  Parliament  was  that  William  was  gradually 
forced  to  choose  all  his  ministers  from  the  party  that 
was  strongest  in  Parliament.  At  first  William  chose 
some  Whigs  and  some  Tories  to  be  his  ministers.  But 
a  Whig  Parliament  so  disliked  William's  Tory  ministers 
that  they  forced  him  to  dismiss  them  from  office,  and 
keep  no  ministers  except  Whigs.  When,  a  few  years 
later,  the  Tories  got  the  majority  in  Parliament, 
William  was  forced  to  have  none  but  Tory  ministers. 
Thus  began  Avhat  is  called  "party  government"  in 
England,  which  has  lasted  ever  since.  Its  result  was 
to  hand  over  to  Parliament  a  great  deal  of  the  power 
the  kings  had  had  up  to  that  time. 

4.  William  in.  had  to  fight  hard  before  he  made 
himself  master  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  backed  up  James  long  after      _. 

he  had  been  driven  from  England.  At  last  Revolution 
James  himself  went  to  Ireland  and  reigned  *°  re  an  . 
there  for  some  time.  But  in  1690  William  defeated 
James  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  soon  drove  him 
out  of  the  country.  Thus  Ireland  was  once  more  con- 
quered. The  Catholics  were  punished  for  supporting 
James  by  being  treated  very  badly.  They  lost  nearly 
all  their  land,  and  only  Protestants  were  allowed  to 
govern  the  country.  This  state  of  things  lasted  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years. 
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5.  The  Scots  followed  the  example  of  the  English, 
and  drove  James  from  the  throne.  They  chose  "SVilliam 
and  Mary  as  king  and  queen,  and  abolished 
bishops  in  the  Scottish  Church.  Evei*  since 
that  time  the  Church  of  Scotland  has 
remained  Presbyterian.  Before  long  the  Higfilmiders, 
who  dwelt  in  the  hills  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  rose 


The 

Revolution 
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in  revolt  in  favour  of  James  11.  But  after  winning  a 
battle  at  Kill iecrankie,  the  Highlanders  went  home,  and 
.so  the  friends  of  King  William  got  the  upper  hand. 

6.  After  James  ii.  was  driven  from  England,  he  got 
much  help  from  Louis  xiv.  of  France.  William  iii.  had 
_.  ^  already  been  struggling  against  the  power 
against  of  France  for  nearly  twenty  years.     He  now 

ranee.  persuaded  the  English  to  declare  war  against 

Louis.  For  eight  years  the  English  and  French  went 
on  fighting.  England  was  not  very  successful  on  land, 
but  gained  a  complete  Arictory  over  the  French  at  sea  at 
the  battle  of  La  Hojigiie.  At  last  peace  was  made.  This 
war  cost  so  much  money  that  William  was  not  able  to 
pay  for  it  year  by  year.  He  had  to  borrow  money  for 
this  purpose  and  pay  interest  upon  it.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  our  National  Debt. 

7.  Queen  Mary  died  in   1694.     She  was  much  moi-e 
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English  and  more  beloved  than  William.     William  Avas 

a  very  able  man,  but  he  took  no  pains  to    ,,,.„. 

''  ^  William  III. 

understand  English  ways,  and  the  English     and  the 

people  disliked  him.    He  became  so  unpopular     Jacobites. 

that   many   attemjits   were   made    to    bring   back   his 

fathe]'-in-laAV  to  the  throne.     James  ii.'s  friends  wei'e 


Queen  Mary  11. 


now  called  Jacobites.  This  word  comes  from  Jacobus, 
the  Latin  for  James.  Louis  xiv.  still  supported 
James  11.,  and  when  he  died  the  French  king  recognised 
his  son  as  James  ill.  This  made  William  and  the 
English  so  angry  that  they  made  ready  to  fight  Louis 
again.  But  before  anything  could  be  done  William  ill. 
died,  in  1702. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 
Anne,  1702-1714 

Principal  Persons : 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  Prince  George  of  Denmark ; 
Louis  XIV, ;  Philip,  King  of  Spain ;  Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover ; 
Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Principal  Dates  : 

1702.  Accessiuu  of  Anne. 
1704.  Battle  of  Blenheim. 
1707.  Union  with  Scotland. 

1713.  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

1714,  Death  of  Anne. 

1.  Queen  Anne  wsiS  kind  and  good-natured,  but  not 
very  clever.     Had  she  really  had  to  govern  the  country, 

she  could  hardly  have  done  it  very  Avell. 
Marlborough.  '^^®  ^^'^^  ruled,  however,  by  her  great  friend 

the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  whose  husband, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  the  chief  general  England 
then  had.  This  was  very  lucky,  for  war  with  France 
was  just  beginning,  and  Marlborough  was  by  far  the 
best  man  to  manage  the  affairs  of  England.  For  several 
years  he  was  both  general  of  the  army  and  chief  minister. 

2.  The  war  that  was  now  fought  was  called  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Louis  xiv.  Avished  to  make 
_.  ™  ,  his  grandson  Philip  king  of  Spain.  England, 
the  Spanish  Holland,  Austria,  and  many  other  states 
Succession,  joined  together  in  what  was  called  the  Graiid 
Alliance  in  order  to  prevent  him.  Their  chief  reason 
for  doing  this  was  that  they  Avere  so  much  afi'aid  of 
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the  power  of  France  that  they  did  not  wish  France 
and  Spain  to  be  joined  together. 

3.  During  this  war  Marlborough  Avon  many  famous 


Queen  Anne. 
(From  a  Portrait  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.) 


victories  over  the  French.  The  first  of  these  was  at 
Blenheim,  in  Germany,  in  1704.  Marlborough's  victory 
was    the   more   biilliant,   since   the   Fiencli    had   won 
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nearly  every  battle  tliey  had  fought  all  through  the 
long  reign  of  Louis  xiv.  Afterwards  Mailboiough 
"vvon  three  battles  in  the  Netherlands,  at 
Raniillies,  Sit  Oiidenarde,  and  at  Malplaquet. 
Another  great  gain  of  the  English  in  this 
war  was  the  capture  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  in  the 


Marl- 
borough's 
victories. 


Walker  &  Cockerell  sc. 

Map  of  the  Netherlands  to  illustrate  Marlborough's  Campaigns. 

south  of  Spain.  Gibraltar  has  remained  English  ever 
since.  But,  however  hard  the  English  fought,  they  could 
not  drive  Louis'  grandson  out  of  Spain,  because  nearly 
all  the  Spaniards  supported  him. 

4.  The  war  was  very  bloody  and  costly.  Before  long 
people  began  to  wonder  why  peace  was  not  made.  In 
particular  the  Tories  became  very  anxious  to  end  the 
war.    Marlborough  had  always  been  a  Tory,  but  he  was 
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so  eager  to  go  011  fighting  that  he  threw  over  his  old 
friends  and  joined  the  Whigs.  His  ministry,  which  had 
been  Tory,  tlius  became  Whig.  Biit  the 
Whigs  made  the  mistake  of  continuing  the  Ministry  and 
war  longer  than  was  necessary.  Soon  a  great  utr^'hf *^  °^ 
cry  rose  for  peace.  The  Tories  got  a  majority 
in  Parliament,  and  drove  Marlborough  from  office.  Anne 
Avas  now  quite  Avilling  to  get  lid  of  Marlborough,  be- 
cause she  had  quarrelled 
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with  his  Avife,  whose 
overbearing  Avays  the 
queen  had  at  last  got 
tired  of.  The  Tories  re- 
mained in  office  for  the 
rest  of  Anne's  reign.  The 
chief  thing  they  did  Avas 
to  make  peace  Avith 
France.  This  they  did 
in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 

which  Avas  signed  in  1713.  Though  they  AAere  in  such 
a  hurry  to  make  peace  that  they  did  not  make  as  good 
terms  Avitli  the  French  as  they  might,  this  peace  gaA'e 
England  many  adA'antages.  But  it  recognised  Philiij  as 
king  of  Spain,  though  it  gave  England  Gibraltar. 

5.  A  great  event  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  was  the  union 
betAA'een  England  and  Scotland.     Though  England  and 

Scotland  had  had  one  king  since  1603,  each        ^, 

The  union 
country  Avas  still    governed   after   its   OAvn        with 

fashion ;    except    in    CroniAAell's   time,  both        Scotland. 

countries  kept    a    separate  Parliament.      But  this  did 

not  AAork  Avell,  and  the  English  and  Scots  disagreed  so 

much  that  there  Avas  a  prospect  e\"en  of  a  union  of  the 

croAvns   coming   to   an   end.      Queen   Anne's   ministers 

pi'oposed  that  the  Parliaments  and  Governments  of  the 

tAvo  countries  should  be  united,  so  that  there  might  be 

less  chance  of  Englishmen  and  Scots  quarrelling.     Both 

countries   consented  to   this,  and  in    1707   the  Act  of 

M 
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Unio7i  was  passed.   Henceforward  there  were  no  longei* 
separate  English  and  Scottish   Parliaments.     A   single 
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(From  a  Portrait  belonging  to  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.) 

Parliament  of  Great  Britain  sat  at  Westminster.  In 
this  Scotland  was  represented  both  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.     It  was,  however, 
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agreed  that  Scotland  should  keep  her  owni  Pi*esbyterian 

Church.     The  uniou  was  not  popular  at  first  in  either 

country,  but  it  Avas  a  wise  measure,  and  turned  out  in 

the  long  run  to  be  a  great  sviccess. 

6.  Queen  Anne  had  married  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 

All  her  children  had  died  before  her,  and  Anne  herself 

was  now  in  very  bad  health.  The  old  Eleetress  _,    ,    ^ 

•^  T  ,  .  ^1^^  ^st  years 

Sophia  of  Hanover  died  abovit  this  time,  so,  of  Queen 

according  to  law,  the  next  king  would  be  her  ^""^• 

son,  George,  Elector  of  Hanover.     But   George   was   a 

great    friend    of    the   Whigs,   and    the    queen's   Tory 

ministers  felt  sure  that  if  he  became  king  he  would 

drive  them  from  power.    Lord  Bolinghroke  was  the  most 

brilliant  but  the  least  honest  of  the  Tory  statesmen. 

He  noAV  formed  a  plan  for  securing  the  throne  for  Anne's 

brother,  the  son  of  James  ii.,  whom  most  Englishmen 

called  The  Pretender.     However,  before  his  plans  were 

ready,  Anne  suddenly  died.     The  Elector  of  Hanover 

was  now  proclaimed  George  i.  without  opposition,  and 

Bolingbroke  had  to  flee  the  country.     Thus  Queen  Anne 

was  the  last  of  the  Stewart  sovereigns.     Henceforward 

the  House  of  Hanover  reigned  in  its  stead. 

Genealogical  Table  of  the  House  of  Hanoveb. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII 
George  I.,  V]\^-Vj2rj 

Principal  Persons : 

The  Old  Pretender ;  The  Earl  of  Mar ;  Sir  Bobert  Walpole. 

Principal  Dates : 

1714.  Accession  of  George  i. 
1716.  The  Jacobite  Revolt. 
1720.  Tlie  South  Sea  Bubble. 
1727.  Death  of  George  i. 

1.  George  I.  wa.s  more  than  fifty  years  of  age  when 
he  became  king.     He   knew  nothing  of  England,  and 

never  even  learnt  our  language.  No  one 
Whig  rule.      fared  much  for  him,  but  Englishmen  made 

him  their  king,  as  the  only  way  of  keeping 
out  the  Pretender.  Under  his  rule  the  ministers  could 
do  almost  Avhat  they  liked,  and  so  the  system  of  Party 
Government  Avhicli  had  begun  with  William  ill.  became 
fully  established.  The  Tories  now  lost  their  power  and 
l^opularity.  Both  under  George  i.  and  his  son,  George  ii,, 
none  but  Whigs  became  the  king's  ministers. 

2.  The  friends  of  the  Pretender  were  much  disap- 
pointed at  the  peaceable  accession  of  George  i.  In  1715 
Th  T  bt  *^^^y  stirred  up  a  rebellion  against  the  new 
Revolt  of  king.  Nothing  much  came  of  this  in  Eng- 
^^^^"  land,  but  a  serious  revolt  broke  out  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  those  days  the  Highlanders 
lived  quite  a  different  life  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
Scots  or  Englishmen.  They  Avere  divided  into  clans,  or 
great  families,  and  each  of  these  clans  was  ruled  by  a 
chieftain.     They  cared  nothing  for  the  law,  and  were 
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often  fighting  ^^itli  each  other  or  luiiting  to  phmder 


George  i. 
(From  an  Engraving  by  Vertue.) 

the  people  of  the  Lowlands.   When  the  mass  of  English- 
men and  Scots  had  ceased  to  care  for  the  Stewarts,  the 
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Highlanders  still  remained  their  friends.  They  were 
splendid  soldiers,  and  their  fierce  charge  often  threw 
the  slow-moving  regular  soldiers  of  those  days  into 
utter  confusion.  But  in  1715  the  Highlanders  had  a 
poor  leader  in  the  Earl  of  Mar.  Before  long  the  Pre- 
tender himself  Avent  to  Scotland.  But  he  was  so  dull 
and  desponding  that  he  killed  all  enthusiasm  for  his 
cause.  The  disgusted  Highlanders  went  home,  and  the 
Pretender  quickly  returned  to  France. 

3.  Ever  since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  the  country  had 
been  very  ijrosperous.     Men  were  making  much  money 

in  trade,  and  were  looking  out  for  good 
s^^B°bW       ^^ays  of  getting  a  high   interest   for  their 

saA'ings.  A  great  many  people  put  their 
money  into  a  company  calletl  the  South  Sea  Company. 
This  company  had  been  started  to  trade  with  South 
America,  and  soon  flourished  greatly.  Its  success  en- 
coui-aged  other  companies  to  try  and  get  people  to 
buy  their  shares.  Some  of  these  companies  were 
mere  swindles,  and  were  soon  found  out.  Then  there 
followed  a  panic.  Tlie  price  of  shares  in  all  these  com- 
panies went  doAvn  suddenly.  A  great  many  people 
Avere  ruined,  and  the  a\  hole  country  Avas  plunged  into 
deep  distress.  The  South  Sea  Bubble,  as  it  AAas  called, 
had  been  bloAAn  out  so  big  that  it  had  burst.  This 
happened  in  1720. 

4.  Some  of  those  ruined  by  the   South  Sea   Bubble 
found  out  that  the  king's  ministers  had  been  bribed  by 

the  South  Sea  Company.  A  great  outcry 
M^stry.^        lose   against   them,  and   they  AAcre   driA'en 

from  office.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  now 
made  chief  minister.  He  had  the  best  head  for  figures 
of  any  one  in  the  country,  and  took  such  Avise  measures 
that  the  panic  AA'as  soon  at  an  end.  He  remained  in 
office  for  more  than  tAAenty  years.  Long  before  his 
rule  came  to  an  end  George  i.  died  suddenly,  in  1727. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII 

George  II.,  1727-1760 

Principal  Persons : 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  Maria  Theresa ;  the  Old  Pretender ;  the  Young 
Pretender ;  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ; 
William  Pitt ;  John  Wesley ;  General  Wolfe  ;  Robert  Clive. 

Principal  Dates : 

1727.  Accession  of  Georfjo  ii. 
1742.  Fall  of  Walpole. 
1745.  Jacobite  Revolt. 
1757.  Battle  of  Plassey. 

1759.  Capture  of  Quebec. 

1760.  Death  of  George  ii. 

1.  George  II.  was  a  thorough  German,  but  he  knew 

more  about  England  than  his  father  had  done.     Before 

he    became    king   he    had    been   .iealous   of         ,„  ,    , 
ITT-   1      1  TT  .  ,  Walpole 

Walpole.     He  was  now  wise  enough  to  see         Prime 

that  Walpole  was  the  best  man  to  be  his         Minister. 

chief  minister,  and   kept   him   on   in   office.     Walpole 

soon   won    so    strong   a    position   that   all    the    other 

ministers  were  forced  to  obey  him.     He  was  the  first 

minister  who  was  called  Prime  Minister.     As  long  as 

Walpole  remained  in  power  he  kept  England  at  peace. 

Walpole  was  a  very  prudent   statesman.     Under  him 

the   people   became   so   contented  with   the   House   of 

Hanover  that  the  Jacobites  had  no  chance  of  bringing 

back  the  Pretender.     As  Walpole  grew  old,  however, 

there  was  a  great  outcry  for  war  against  Spain.     The 

merchants  complained  that  the   Spaniards  would   not 

let   them    trade   freely   with   the   Spanish   colonies   in 
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South  America.     Very  unwillingly  Walpole  gave  way 
to  their  elamonr,  and  in  1739  declared  war.      But  he 


Sir  Robert  Wiilpole. 
(From  the  Picture  by  Van  Loo  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.) 

took  little  pains  to  carry  it  ont  vigorously.  The  outcry 
against  liini  was  renewed,  and  in  1742  he  Avas  driven 
from  office. 
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2.  Before   Walpole's   fall    the   war   with   Spain   had 

grown  into  a  war  with  France  also.     The  struggle  was 

called  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.     _.    „.      . 

•  n      T,--      .        The  War  of 

England    supported    the    claim    of    Maria     the  Austrian 

Theresa,    a    young    girl,    to    the    Austrian     Succession. 

throne,   Avliile    France   and    other    powers   wanted   to 

diAide  her  dominions  between  theiu. 

3.  One  result  of  the  war  was  that  the  Jacobites  again 
rose  in  revolt  against  the  House  of  Hanover.  James, 
the  Old  Pretender,  was  still  alive,  but  the  _.  ,  .  j^ 
real  leader  of  the  Jacobites  was  no^v  his  son,  Revolt  of 
Charles  Edward,  called  the  Young  Pretender.  ^'^^^' 
Charles  Edward  was  good-looking,  bright,  and  enthusi- 
astic, and  a  much  better  leader  of  men  than  his  melan- 
choly father.  In  1745  he  landed  in  the  Highlands.  The 
Highlanders  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  he 
was  soon  mastter  of  nearly  all  Scotland.  His  progress 
was  the  more  rapid  since  most  of  the  British  army  was 
abroad,  waging  Avar  against  the  French.  But  those 
soldiers  sent  out  against  him  fought  very  badly.  At 
the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,  near  Edinburgh,  King 
George's  troops  ran  aAvay  disgracefully  from  the  fierce 
rush  of  the  Highlanders'  charge. 

4.  The  Young  Pretender  saw  that  his  best  chance  of 
succeeding  Avas  to  be  bold.  He  now  iuA'aded  England, 
hoping  to  inarch  to  London  and  drive  King 

George  from  his  throne.  He  adAanced  Derby,  and 
through  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and  Derby-  r  ^.i^j"^^  °^ 
shire,  as  far  as  Derby ;  but  Aery  fevr  of  the 
English  joined  hiin,  and  he  dared  not  proceed  further 
south.  He  retreated  rapidly  to  Scotland,  and  aa  as  soon 
driven  to  the  extreme  north.  At  last,  in  1746,  he  was 
defeated  by  the  king's  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, at  Culloden  Moor,  near  IiiA'erness.  The  Highland 
revolt  AA^as  now  cruelly  put  down  by  Cumberland,  Avho 
behaved  so  brutally  that  people  called  him  the  butcher. 
Charles  Edward  escaped  to  the  Continent.      He  liAed 
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George  n. 
(From  the  Portrait  hy  Thomas  Hxidson  in  the  National  Portrait  Oalleryo 
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for  many  years  more,  but  soon  lost  all  influence.  On 
his  death,  and  that  of  his  brother,  the  unfortunate 
House  of  Stewart  came  to  an  end.  Henceforth  the 
House  of  Hanover  remained  firmly  established  on  the 
British  throne. 

5.  The  period  after  the  fall  of  Walpole  was  a  dull 
time.  The  Whigs  continued  to  govern  the  country. 
Most  of  the  Wliig  leaders  were  great  noble-  „  . 
men  or  landlords.  They  cared  very  little  and  the  Whig 
about  the  common  people,  and  wanted  to  °°  ^^" 
make  as  few  changes  as  they  could.  They  kept 
themselves  in  jjoAver  by  bribery.  Yet,  with  all  their 
faults,  they  did  not  govern  the  country  badly.  They 
were  clear-headed,  sensible  men  of  business,  but  there 
was  nothing  noble  or  inspiring  about  them.  A  good 
example  of  this  class  of  statesmen  was  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  He  was  a  fussy,  meddlesome,  incompetent 
man.  If  he  had  not  been  a  duke  he  wovild  never  have 
won  a  high  position  for  himself.  A  man  such  as  he 
was  managed  well  enough  in  time  of  peace ;  but  soon 
a  great  war  was  to  break  ovit,  and  Newcastle  made 
it  clear  that  he  was  not  clever  enough  to  giiide  the 
fortunes  of  the  country  in  troubled  times. 

6.  Fortunately,  England  had  a  far  greater  statesman 

than  Newcastle.     This  was  William  Pitt.     Pitt  did  not 

belong  to  one  of  the  great  Wliig  families,  ,„.„.      „_ 
"  "  Wilham  Pitt, 

and  was  never  a  good  man  of  business.     But 

lie  was  wonderfully  eloquent,  high-minded,  and  patriotic. 

He  was  careless  about  money  and  his  own  interests,  and 

had  a  lofty  scorn  for  the  bribers  and  ^virepullers.     He 

was  extremely  popular  with  the  mass  of  Englishmen, 

who  called  him  the  Great  Commoner.     In  a  dull  and 

selfish  age  he  did  for  English  politics  Avhat  was  being 

done  for  religion  in  England  at  the  same  time  by  John 

Wesley,  the  famous  founder  of  the  Methodist  movement. 

Unluckily,  Pitt  had  not  so  much  influence   with   the 

House  of  Commons  as  with  the  people.     In  those  days 
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the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  chosen  by 
very  feAv  electors,  A  great  number  of  people  had  no 
votes  for  members  of  Parliament,  and  many  members 
oAved  their  seats  in  Parliament  to  the  influence  of  great 
Whig  nobles  like  XeAvcastle,  aaIio  forced  all  the  tenants 
on  their  estates  to  vote  for  the  man  they  wanted.     So 


The  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt.  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 

afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham. 

(From  a  Painting  by  Hoare.) 


it  followed  that,  while  Pitt  had  great  power  over  the 
people,  Newcastle  had  more  authority  over  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

7.  A  war  now  broke  out  called  the  Sei'en  Tears 
War.  It  began  Avitli  a  struggle  between  the  French 
and   English  for  mastery  in  two  remote  parts  of  the 
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North  America  before  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
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world,  America  and  India.     "We  have  seen  how,  since 

the  days  of  James  i,,  the  English  had  set  up  colonies 

on   the    eastern   coast    of    North    America. 

English  and    These  Were  now  thirteen  in  number,  and  had 

French  in  become  very  prosperous.  But  the  French  had 
America, 

also  colonies  in  North  America.     The  chief 

of  these  was  Canada,  which  lay  along  the  great  river 
St.  LaAvrence,  while  the  next  important  Avas  Louisiana, 
which  Avas  situated  on  the  Lower  Mississippi.  The 
French  now  formed  a  scheme  for  joining  Canada  and 
Louisiana  together,  and  thus  shutting  up  the  English 
,on  the  east  coast.  War  thus  broke  out  in  the  back- 
woods of  America,  and  the  French  got  the  better  in  all 
the  early  fighting. 

8.  There  Avas  a  similar  struggle  betAA'eeu  the  English 
and  French  in  India.     Up  to  uoaa-  India  had  been  niled 

by  natiA'e  princes,  and  the  English  and 
^dia°  French  only  Avent  there  as  traders.     But  the 

French  joined  Avith  the  natiAe  princes  against 
the  English,  and  soon  pressed  them  \'ery  hard.  Their 
ally,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  captured  the  English  settle- 
ment of  Calcutta.  He  shut  up  all  his  prisoners  in  a 
room  called  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  In  one  hot 
night  nearly  all  the  prisoners  pei-ished  from  the  heat 
and  overcrowding. 

9.  As  the  result  of  these  troubles.  AAar  broke  out  in 
1756   betAveen   England    and    France.      NeAvcastle    was 

then  Prime  Minister,  but  AA'as  quite  incom- 
Yeatf'^War     P^t^^^^*  to  cairy  on  the  AAar,  and  disasters 

fell  upon  us  in  cA'ery  part  of  the  Avorld. 
NcAAcastle  then  made  an  alliance  AAitli  Pitt.  Avho  joined 
AAitli  him  in  the  ministry  in  1757.  Pitt's  faith,  courage, 
and  enthusiasm  soon  changed  the  Avhole  face  of  affaii*s. 
He  had  a  Avonderful  j^oAAer  of  choosing  the  right  men  to 
lead  our  fleets  and  armies,  and  of  inspiiing  them  Avith  his 
OAvn  faith  in  the  greatness  of  England.  He  sent  one  of 
his  faAourite  soldiers,  General  Wolfe,  to  conquer  Canada 
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from  the  French.  In  1759  a  battle  was  fought  outside 
Quebec,  the  cajiital  of  Canada.  Though  Wolfe  was  slain 
in  the  fight,  the  French  were  utterly  beaten,  and  all 


Robert  Clive. 
(From  the  Original  Painting  by  Nathaniel  Dance,  R.A.,  at  AValcot.) 


Canada  was  soon  conqviered.  Equal  success  attended 
our  arms  in  India.  In  1757  Robert  Clive,  the  first  of 
the  great  men  who  have  won  India  for  Britain,  defeated 
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the  cruel  Nabob  of  Bengal  at  the  Battle  of  Plassey.  All 
Bengal  was  soon  conquered,  and  thus  the  British  Empire 
in  India  began.  Thanks  to  the  genius  of  William  Pitt, 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  which  had  begun  so  badly  for 
England,  had  now  become  the  most  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful %var  that  Ave  had  fought  since  the  days  of 
Marlborough.  It  was  still  going  on  Avhen  George  ii. 
died  in  1700,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson. 
George  in. 


A  Coach  of  the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


CHAPTER     XXIX 

George  III.,  1760  1820 

Principal  Persons : 

William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  Lord 
North ;  Admiral  Eodney  ;  William  Pitt  the  Younger ;  Charles 
James  Fox ;  Admiral  Nelson ;  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  Joseph 
Bonaparte ;  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of  Wellington ;  George, 
Prince  Regent. 

Principal  Dates  : 

1760.  Accession  of  George  in. 
1770.  Lord  North  becomes  Prime  Minister, 
1783.  American  Independence  granted. 
1783.  I'itt  becomes  Prime  Minister. 
1789.  Outbreak  of  the  Frencli  llevolution. 
1800.  Union  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 
1805.  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 
1815.  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
1820.  Death  of  George  III. 

1.  George  III.  was  born  in  England,  and  was  j^roud  of 
it.     He  was  not  very  qnick,  bnt  he  Avas  very  i)ersevering. 
He  wanted  to  enjoy  as  nmcli  power  as  the     Qgo^ee  III 
law  allowed  him.     He  saw  how  the  Whigs     and  the 
under   George   I.  and  George  ii.  had  taken  *^^" 

away  many  of  the  powers  that  the  king  had  once 
enjoyed.  For  that  reason  he  hated  the  Whigs  bitterly, 
and  drove  them  from  office  as  soon  as  he  could.  So 
blindly  did  he  dislike  the  Whigs  that  he  could  not  see 
that  there  was  any  difference  between  Pitt  and  New- 
castle. In  fact,  he  was  more  afraid  of  Pitt  than 
New*castle,  because  Pitt  was  so  much  more  liked  by  his 
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people.     He  ended  the  war  with  France  in  17(53.     He 


George  iii.  in  1767. 
(From  a  Painting  liy  Allan  Ramsay  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.) 

was  in  such  a  hurry  to  make  peace  that  he  tlid  not  win 
for  Britain  all  that  she  might  have  got.     Xevertheless, 
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it  was  a  very  profitable  peace  for  our  country, 
we  kept  Canada  and  the  chief  power  in  India. 

2.  George's  chief  desire  was  to  choose  his  own  minis- 
ters freely.    Since  the  Revolution  of  1688  the  kings  had 
gradually    been    forced    to    take    as    their 
ministers  the  leaders  of  the  party  that  was    at  choosing 

strongest  in  the  House  of  Commons.     George    ^'?  9^" 

"  "        ministers. 

Avished  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  custom,  and 

have  whatever  ministers  he  thought  best.     He  went  to 

work  in  a  very  clumsy  way  to  carry  out  his  ideas.     But 

he  took  care  to  keep  the  Whigs  out  of  office  as  much  as 

he  could.     At  last  George  found  a  minister  to  please  him 

in  Lord  North,  the  first  Tory  Prime  Minister  since  Queen 

Anne's  time.  North  remained  in  power  from  1770  to  1782. 

3.  The  great  event  of  Lord  North's  ministry  was  the 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies.  The  Seven  Years'  War 
had  cost  England  a  great  deal,  and  George  Revolt  of  the 
thought  that  the  Americans  ought  to  pay  American 
something  towards  it.  He  therefore  passed  a  °  oni^s. 
Stamp  Act  in  the  British  Parliament  which  called  on  the 
Americans  to  pay  certain  stamp  duties  to  the  English 
Government.  The  Americans 
were  very  angry  at  this.  They 
said  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
taxed  by  the  British  Parliament, 
because  they  sent  no  members 
to  it.  They  raised  such  an  outcry 
that  the  law  taxing  America 
was  repealed.  But  before  this 
was  done  grave  troubles  had 
taken  place.  The  Americans 
levied  troops,  and  rose  in  revolt 
against  King  George.  War  broke 
out  in  1775,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  Americans  issued 
a  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  this  they  declared 
that  they  would  be  no  longer  subjects  of  King  George. 


One  of  the  Stamps  as  ap- 
pointed to  be  used  under 
George  iii.'s  American 
Stamp  Act. 
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Tlie  thirteen  colonies  all  joined  together,  and  took  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

4.  Many  jjeople  in  England   had   sympathised  with 
the    Americans    when    they   resisted    the    new   taxes. 

Among  these  was  William  Pitt,  Avho  had 
AmeS  ^^  "o^^  become  Earl  of  Chatham.     He  rejoiced 

that  America  had  resisted  George  iii.,  just 
as  John  Hampden  had  stood  out  against  Charles  i.  But 
the  whole  blaine  of  the  Avar  did  not  rest  with  George, 
Some  of  the  American  leaders  were  anxious  from  the 
beginning  to  be  independent  of  England.  Chatham 
grew  Aery  angry  Avhen  he  saAv  that  the  result  of  this 
was  likely  to  be  the  break-uiJ  of  the  British  Emi)ii'e. 
He  Avas  still  more  indignant  A\lieu  France,  Spain,  and 
other  old  enemies  of  England  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
Americans  and  declared  AAar  against  us.  With  his 
dying  breath  he  declared  that  the  British  Empire,  AA'hich 
he  had  done  so  much  to  make,  should  not  be  rent 
asunder.  He  soon  died,  and  AA'ith  him  AAcnt  the  last 
hope  of  the  Americans  and  British  remaining  united. 
But  Avlien  the  British  colonists  in  the  thirteen  states 
thus  threw  off  all  allegiance  to  the  old  country,  the 
French  of  Canada  remained  loyal  to  King  George,  so 
that  Canada  still  remained  a  British  possession. 

5.  England  had  noAV  to  face  both  the  Americans  and 

half  Europe  as  aacII.     George  III.  and  Lord  North  did 

their  best  against  all  these  enemies.  They 
American  '^ 

independence  Avere  not,  lioAvcA^er,  able  to  carry  on  the  A\ar 
granted.  with  the  same  spirit  as  Chatham  had  slioAvn 

during  the  ScA^en  Years'  War.  For  a  time  England 
even  lost  the  command  of  the  seas.  But  a  great  admiral 
arose  in  Rodney,  whose  A^ictories  OA'er  the  French  made 
England  mistress  of  the  ocean  once  more.  The  A^ar  in 
America  AAent  on  rather  badly.  Tavo  English  armies 
were  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Americans.  When  peace 
Avas  made  in  1783  England  Avas  forced  to  ackno^\ledge 
the  iudej)endence  of  the  United  States. 
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6.  Lord  North  resigned  office  before  the  war  was  over. 

After  a  jjeriod  of  great  trouble  the  king  found  in  1783 

another  minister  whom  he  could  trust.     This  ^,       ... 

The  ministry 

was    William,  Pitt,   the   second   son   of   the  of  the 
great  Lord  Chatham.     Pitt  the  younger  was  yo^^e^r  Pitt. 
only  four  and  twenty  when  George  made  him  his  Prime 
Minister.     He  was  not  such  a  genius  as  his  fatliei%  but 


William  Pitt  the  Younger. 

he  was  eloquent,  clear-headed,  and  business-like.  He 
could  work  with  others  much  better  than  his  father 
had  done.  He  made  himself  trusted  by  the  i^eople  as 
well  as  by  the  king.  Now  that  George  had  made  Pitt 
his  minister  he  could  defy  the  Whig  lords.  Pitt  remained 
in  office  from  1783  to  1801,  and  then  only  resigned 
because  he  disagreed  Avith  the  king.    Pitt  was  generally 
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called  a  Tory,  though  his  Aiews  were  very  like  those  of 

his  father,  who  had  always  been  called  a  Wliig.     With 

North  and  Pitt  began  a  long  period  of  Tory  rule,  which 

lasted  longer  than  the  reign  of  George  iii.     Pitt's  chief 

rival  was  the  Whig  leader,  Charles  James  Fox.     Fox 

was  a  very  fine  speaker,  and  Avas  good-tempered  and 

generous.     But  he  ^as  rather  too  fond   of  his  party, 

and   had   made   himself  unpopular    by   upholding   the 

Americans.     He   never  had   such   a   large    number   of 

followers   in   Parliament  as   Pitt    had.      Besides   that, 

George  disliked   him  A'ery  much,  so  that  he  had  little 

chance  of  holding  office. 

7.  England  was  changing  very  quickly  during  Pitt's 

ministry.     It  was  for  the  first  time  becoming  a  great 

manufacturing  countrj'.     Up  to  now  Biitaiu 

becomes  a       had  been  a  land  of  farmers  and  merchants. 

manufactur-     Some  Avonderf 111  machines  Avere uoaa^  iiiAented 
rng  country. 

Avhich  made  it  possible  to  make  goods  more 

quickly  and  more  cheaply  than  in  the  days  when  yarn 

Avas   spun   ^id  cloth  avoacu   by  hand.     MoreoAer,  the 

steam-engine  AAas  for  the  first  time  made  use  of  to driAe 

all  sorts  of  machines.      Good   hard   roads  AAere  cAcry- 

Avliere  built  and  deep  canals  cut.     By  means  of  these, 

manufactured  goods  could  be  taken  easily  and  cheaply 

from  the  factory  to  the  place  AA'here  they  could  be  sold. 

Great  towns  now  arose  wherever  there  was  coal  or  iron. 

More  money  AAas  made  in   England   and   more  people 

liA'ed  in  it.     But  much  trouble  arose  in  consequence  of 

all  these  changes.     There   Avere  many  more  poor,  and 

they  Avere  badly  looked  after.      Wages  Avere  low,  and 

many  men  AAere  often  out  of  AA'ork.     Neither  masters 

nor  men  in  the  manufacturing  districts  had  any  Aoice 

in  electing  members  of  Parliament.     The  Avorkmen  in 

factories  were  often  so  miserable  that  they  were  not 

likely  to  stand  up  for  England  in  her  day  of  trouble. 

For  many  years,  however,  things  looked  Aery  prosperous. 

Pitt  understood  trade  and  money  matters  better  than 
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most  statesmen,  and  did  a  good  deal  to  help  forward 
these  changes. 

8.  In  1789  the  French  Revohition  broke  out  across 
the  Channel.  Up  to  this  tune  France  had  been  ruled  by 
despotic  kings,  and  the  people  had  been  very 

badly  treated.  At  last  things  fell  into  such  JevoTuSon*" 
a  desperate  state  that  something  had  to  be 
done.  The  French  king  was  forced  to  summon  a  sort 
of  parliament  of  his  people.  This  body,  like  our  Long 
Parliament,  took  everything  into  its  own  hands.  It  set 
up  a  constitutional  government  something  like  that  of 
England  ;  bvit  the  new  system  would  not  work.  Before 
long  the  extreme  men  got  to  the  head  of  affairs.  They 
beheaded  the  king  and  queen  and  set  up  a  Republic. 
Thousands  of  Frenchmen  were  put  to  death.  A  time 
set  in  so  full  of  horrors  that  it  was  called  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  And  the  fierce  rulers  of  France  now  offered 
to  help  all  nations  who  wished  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  French  and  overthroAV  their  kings. 

9.  In  1793  England  went  to  war  against  the  French 
Revolution.     England  and  France  remained  at  war  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  with  only  one  short     _. 
peace  of  a  few  months.     It  was  a  most  des-     war  against 
perate  struggle.     Pitt  was  not  so  successful     '^''^"ce. 

a  war  minister  as  his  father,  and  the  French  gained 
many  victories  over  us  and  our  allies.  Luckily,  England 
was  more  successful  by  sea  than  by  land.  Our  victories 
at  sea  alone  prevented  the  French  crossing  the  Channel 
and  invading  our  country.  The  danger  grew  worse  as 
time  went  on.  At  last  the  most  brilliant  of  the  French 
generals.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  overthrew  the  Revolu- 
tion and  made  himself  Emperor  of  the  French.  He 
forced  not  only  France,  but  nearly  all  Europe,  to  obey 
him.  He  then  gathered  together  a  great  army  along 
the  north  coast  of  France,  and  tried  hard  to  entice  the 
British  navy  away  from  the  Channel,  so  that  he  might 
cross  over  into  our  island.     The  English  fleet  was  then 
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eominanded  by  Lord  Nelson,  the  greatest  of  all  our 
admirals.  Nelson  was  quite  able  to  withstand  all 
Napoleon's  tricks.     At  last,  in  1805,  he    fell   upon  the 


Lord  Nelson. 


French  navy  and  utterly  destroyed  it  in  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar,  oif  the  south-west  coast  of  Spain.  Nelson 
liiiuself  was  killed  during  the  fight.    But  he  had  already 
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won  the  victory  for  our  fleet.  From  that  time  onward 
England  had  snch  eoniijlete  power  over  tlie  seas  that 
she  was  in  no  serioiis  danger  of  invasion. 

10.  A  little  before  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  Pitt  per- 
suaded Austria  and  Russia  to  go  to  wai-  against 
Napoleon.      However,  the    French   emperor 

vrsis  completely  successful  against  them.  At  Accesses.  ^ 
last  he  made  an  alliance  with  Russia.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  should  do  what 
he  liked  in  the  east,  while  the  Emjaeror  of  the  French 
was  allowed  to  do  what  he  liked  in  the  west.  A  little 
before  this  alliance,  Pitt  died,  in  1806,  worn  out  with 
anxiety.  Though  he  had  made  many  mistakes,  he  never 
lost  heart.  England  owes  him  much  for  the  steadiness 
with  which  he  kept  up  the  great  conflict  against 
Napoleon. 

11.  Pitt  had  not  only  to  fight  against  the  French 
abroad.  Many  people  in  England  were  friends  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon.  The  pjtt  prevents 
new  manufacturing  towns  of  the  north  were  changes  in 
full  of  ignorant  and  suifering  men  who  "&^" 
wished  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Fi-ench.  Pitt  put 
down  all  who  attempted  to  adopt  French  ways  with  a 
firm  hand.  Men  called  him  the  pilot  that  weathered 
the  storm  of  the  Revolution.  Biit  England  was  too 
well  off  to  make  it  likely  that  she  would  act  as  the 
French  had  done.  Unluckily,  the  fear  of  the  French 
Revolution  made  men  afraid  to  make  any  changes  at 
all.  Pitt,  like  his  father,  had  once  been  in  favour  of 
reforming  the  way  in  which  Parliament  was  elected. 
But  there  was  now  no  chance  of  this  being  carried  out, 
since  so  many  feared  that  any  reform  Avould  lead  to 
Revolution.  Long  after  Napoleon  had  upset  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  jjeople  in  England  were  still  afraid  of 
its  teachings. 

12.  Pitt  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  Ireland.  Since 
Ireland  had  been  conquered  by  William  iii.  it  had  been 
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very  harshly  ruled  by  the  English.  Thmgs  had  become 
better  during  the  reign  of  George  iii.  Many  of  the 
The  rev  It  cruel  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  1798  were  repealed,  and  the  Irish  Parliament  Avas 

in  Ireland.  gi^en  greater  power  than  it  had  had  in 
earlier  days.  But  none  but  Protestants  could  sit  in 
the  Dublin  Parliament,  and  none  but  Protestants  were 
allowed  to  hold  offices  in  the  Irish  government.  This 
kept  the  Catholics  very  dissatisfied,  and  at  last,  in  1798, 
they  rose  in  revolt.  The  rebellion  was  the  more  danger- 
ous since  England  was  busily  engaged  in  fighting  the 
French.  However,  it  was  successfully  stamped  out,  and 
Ireland  was  once  more  reduced  to  peace. 

13.  Pitt  saw  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  allow 
the  Irish  Protestants  to  go  on  iniling  Ireland  as  they 

_.  ,    liked.     He   brought  forAvard   a   scheme   for 

The  union  of 

Great  Britain  uniting  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  just  as 
and  Ireland.  England  and  Scotland  had  been  united.  The 
Irish  Protestants  were  very  angry  at  this,  since  the 
Dublin  Parliament  was  in  their  hands.  But  the  Irish 
Catholics  vrere  either  careless  about  the  scheme  or  in 
favour  of  it.  Pitt  tried  to  win  the  Catholics  over  by 
promising  that  when  the  union  had  been  carried  the 
Catholics  should  be  allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament  and 
act  as  ministers.  He  then  passed  the  Act  of  Umon  in 
1800.  The  Irish  Parliament  hated  the  plan,  but  was 
bribed  into  consenting  to  it.  It  now  ceased  to  exist ; 
but  Irish  peers  and  Irish  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  henceforth  allowed  to  sit  in  the  united 
Parliament  of  the  three  kingdoms  at  Westminster. 

14.  Unhappily  George  iii.  prevented  Pitt  carrying  out 
his  scheme  in  favour  of  freeing  the  Roman  Catholics, 

which    AA'as   called   Catholic   Emancipation. 

P'**'^   ^.  The  king  declared   that    he    had    promised 

resignation.  " 

when  he  had  been  crowned  to  uphold  the 
Protestant  Church.  For  this  reason  George  believed 
that  he  would  break  his  coronation  oath  if  he  granted 
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Catholic  Emancipation.  Pitt  was  much  disgusted,  and 
resigned  office  in  1801.  The  Catholics  felt  that  they 
were  tricked,  and  soon  got  to  dislike  the  Union.  But 
the  blame  of  this  does  not  belong  to  Pitt,  but  to  the 
king.  Pitt  remained  out  of  office  until  he  was  called 
back  to  power  to  carry  on  the  great  war  against 
NaiJoleon.  We  have  seen  how  he  threw  all  fiis  energies 
into  this  task,  and  how  nobly  he  died  fighting  at  his 
post. 

15.  On  Pitt's  death  his  old  rival.  Fox,  became  Prime 
Minister,  despite  the  king's  hatred  to  him.      Fox  had 
foolishly  objected  to  the  war  against  Napo- 
leon ;   but  when  he  became  minister  he  saw        Tory  *ruk 
that   it   could   not  be   helped,   and  did   his 

best  to  wage  it  successfully.  But  within  a  few  months 
Fox  followed  Pitt  to  the  grave.  George  soon  got  rid 
of  Fox's  Whig  followers,  and  again  made  the  Tories  his 
ministers.  The  Tories  remained  in  office  for  the  rest  of 
George's  reign.  None  of  them  were  so  wise  as  Pitt  had 
been,  and  their  rule  was  not  very  successful.  But  they 
did  good  service  by  constantly  fighting  the  French 
emperor.  Master  of  all  Europe,  Napoleon  wished  also 
to  be  conqueror  of  England.  But,  even  when  fighting 
single  handed  against  the  great  despot,  Britain's  com- 
mand of  the  sea  enabled  her  to  hold  her  own. 

16.  After  1808  the  British  began  to  fight  successfully 
against  NajDoleon  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.    In  that  year 
Napoleon  had  oifended  the  proud  Spanish       _. 
people  by  making  his  brother  Joseph  Bona-       Peninsular 
parte  King  of  Spain.     The  Spaniards  would 

not  receive  Joseph,  and  England  sent  an  army  to  help 
them.  Its  general  was  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  soon 
won  such  great  victories  over  the  French  that  he  was 
made  Duke  of  Wellington.  From  1808  to  1814  he 
carried  on  what  was  called  the  Peninsular  War  against 
the  French  emperor.  It  was  so  called  because  it  was 
fought   in   the   peninsula   which   is   taken   up    by  the 
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kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  this  war,  though 
he  gained  nearly  every  battle  he  fought,  Wellington 
was  often  very  hard  jjressed  by  the  French,  and 
generally  had  to  retreat  after  each  victory.  But  he 
kept  up  his  troops'  courage,  and  was  always  ready  to 


The  Duko  of  Wellington. 


fight  again.     He  was  the  greatest  English  general  since 

Marlborough. 

17.  In    1812    Napoleon   quarrelled    with    Russia,  and 

invaded  that  country.  But  when  Avinter  came  he  aabs 
forced  to  retreat,  and  lost  nearly  all  his 
army.  This  Russian  disaster  was  the 
beginning   of   the    fall   of   Napoleon.      The 

nations  that  he  had  so  long  kept  in  slavery  now  rose 

against  him,  and  in  1814  he  was  forced  to  resign    his 
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empiie  and  go  into  banishment  to  the  little  island  of 
Elba,  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  He  was  too  restless  to 
stay  there  long.  In  1815  he  returned  to  France  and  was 
restored  to  power.  But  all  Europe  was  now  united  to 
put  down  the  great  despot,  and  armies  were  collecting 
all  round  France.  Napoleon  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
army  which  had  assembled  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
contained  a  large  number  of  British  troops,  and  of 
which  Wellington  Avas  the  general.  After  a  fierce  fight, 
AVellington  defeated  Napoleon  in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
The  Fi'ench  emperor  was  once  more  driven  from  j)ower, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  a  prisoner  in  the  small 
British  island  of  St.  Helena,  in  the  southern  Atlantic. 

18.  George  iii.  died   in  1820,  after  a  reign   of  sixty 
years.     In  1810  he  had  become  insane,  and  his  eldest 
son,  George,  became  ruler  of  E^ngland.  Avitli 
the  title  oi  Prince  Regent.    On  the  old  king's     GloJ^e°Ill 
death  the  regent  became  George  iv. 


Napoleon's  Medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  Invasion  of  England 
which  never  took  place. 

(From  a  Cast  in  the  British  Museum.) 


CHAPTER     XXX 
George  IV.,  1820-1830,  and  William  IV.,  1830-1837 

Principal  Persons : 

George  Canning;   the  Duke  of  Wellington;  Daniel  O'Connell;  Sir 
Eobert  Peel. 

Principal  Dates: 

1820.  Accession  of  George  iv. 

1829.  Catholic  Emancipation  granted. 

1830.  Death  of  George  iv.,  and  accession  of  William  iv. 
1832,  Reform  Bill  passed. 

1837.  Death  of  William  iv. 

1.  George  IV.  wa.s  a  bad  man  and  a  feeble  king.    But 
one  good  thing  came  from  his  weakncs.s.     He  was  not 

persevering  enough  to  keej)  in  his  hands  the 
George  IV?     POAver  which  George  ill.  had  won  back  for 

the  Crown.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
ministers  again  became  ajipointed  by  Parliament  rather 
than  by  the  king. 

2.  The   Tories   remained  in   power   all   through   the 
reign  of  George  IV.      The    Tories   were   not,  however, 

all  of  the  same  mind.  Most  of  their  chief 
CannuiR  ministers  were  opposed  to  all  reforms.     But 

some  of  the  Tories  had  learnt  the  more 
liberal  teaching  of  William  Pitt.  Their  leader  was  the 
brilliant  George  Canning,  who  gradually  obtained  a 
large  share  of  power.  A  great  many  useful  and  wise 
changes  were  then  carried  out  by  Canning  and  his 
friends.     But  Canning  soon  died,  and  then  power  went 

to   the   Duke   of    Wellington,  who,   like   Marlborough 
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before  him,  was  a   prominent  statesman  as  well  as  a 
famous  soldier. 

3.  Wellington  was  very  old-fashioned  in  his  notions, 


(iuorgo  IV. 
(From  an  unfinished  Portrait  by  Lawrence  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.) 


and  had  been  no  friend  of   Canning  and  the  Liberal 
Tories.     He   had   always   opposed   Catholic 
Emancipation,  while  Canning,  like  Pitt,  had 
been  in   favour  of  it.     But  a  great  outcry 
now  arose  in  Ireland  in  favour  of  giving  the 
Catholics  equal  rights  Avith   the  Protestants, 
vigorous  and  able  Catholic  Irish  lawyer,  named 


Catholic 
Emanci- 
pation. 

Roman 

A  very 

Daniel 
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O'Connell,  pvit  himself  at  the  head  of  this  agitation. 
At  last  it  looked  as  if  the  Irish  Catholics  would  rise  in 
rebellion  if  their  claims  wei'e  not  granted.  Wellington 
knew  what  a  terrible  thing  war  was,  and  thought  it 
better  to  give  the  Catholics  Avliat  they  were  asking  for 
than  run  the  risk  of  provoking  a  revolt.  In  1829  he 
passed  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  allowed  Roman 
Catholics  to  sit  in  Parliament  and  become  the  king's 
ministers. 

4.  George  iv.  died  in  1830.  As  he  had  no  children,  his 
brother  William  became  King  William  iv.     Just  Jiefore 

George's   death   the   first   raihcays  worked 

ning^s  of  by  steam-engines  were   opened   for   traffic. 

steamships  Steam-engines  had  long  been  used  for  pump- 
and  railways.  ''  ^  ^         -^ 

ing  and  for  working  machinery.     They  had 

noAv  been  employed  for  about  twenty  years  for  making 
ships  travel  indejjendently  of  the  wind.  Noav  the  loco- 
inotive  steam-engine  Avas  invented,  and  soon  became 
as  important  as  the  steamship.  The  first  really  im- 
portant railway  was  that  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  which  was  opened  in  1830.  Railroads  and 
steamships  soon  became  very  common.  They  made  it 
easier,  quicker,  and  cheaper  to  move  passengers  and 
goods  from  one  place  to  another.  Britain  was  the 
place  where  they  were  first  largely  used.  They  enabled 
our  country  to  take  even  a  greater  share  in  the  trade 
of  the  Avorld  than  it  had  gained  already  in  the  days 
of  the  younger  Pitt. 

5.  William  IV.  was  a  good-natured  and  well-meaning 
king,  though  he  was  not  very  Avise,  and  Avas  very  un- 
The  need  for  <^^igiiifi<?^-  The  great  event  of  his  short 
reform  of  reign  of  seven  years  Avas  the  reform  of 
Parliament.  Parliament.  Though  cA'ery thing  in  England 
had  changed  so  much,  the  House  of  Commons  Avas  still 
elected  as  it  had  been  hundreds  of  years  before.  Each 
English  county  returned  two  members,  whether  it  AAas 
large  and  rich  like  Yorkshire,  or  small  and  poor  like 
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Westmoreland.  Many  great  towns,  such  as  Manchester 
and  Birmingham,  did  not  send  members  to  Parliament 
at  all,  though  many  very  small  i^laces  returned  two 
members  each.  The  worst  of  these  were  called  rotten 
boroKf/hs,  and  some  of  them  were  not  even  villages. 
Very  few  i)eoi)le  had  votes  at  elections,  and  the  neAv 
manufactviring  districts  were  hardly  represented  at  all. 
Ever  since  the  beginning  of  George  iii.'s  reign  there 
had  been  a  cry  for  j^arliamentary  reform,  and  both 
William  Pitts  had  supported  it.  But  for  a  long 
time  people  were  so  afraid  of  the  French  Revolution 
that  they  feared  to  make  any  changes  at  all,  lest 
moderate  reforms  should  pave  the  way  to  an  English 
Reign  of  Terror. 

6.  Under  George  iv.  the  Whigs  took  uid  the  cry  for 
parliamentary  reform.    Wellington,  the  Prime  Minister, 
said  that  things  Avere  best  as  they  were.    But  • 
the  country  had  long  been  in  a  bad  state,     Biif  passed" 
and  many  people  believed  that  everything 

would  go  right  if  reform  of  Parliament  were  granted. 
After  William  became  king  the  Whigs  once  more 
became  the  larger  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
drove  Wellington  from  power.  Thus  ended  the  fifty 
years  of  Tory  rule.  The  Whigs  became  ministers. 
In  1832  they  carried  through  the  first  Reform  Act. 
This  famous  Bill  abolished  the  rotten  boroughs,  gave 
members  to  all  the  great  toAvns,  and  increased  the 
number  of  members  in  the  larger  counties.  The 
number  of  voters  became  much  larger,  though  the 
reformers  were  afraid  to  give  votes  to  many  working- 
men.  The  Bill  cut  down  the  power  of  the  landlords 
and  gave  great  authority  to  the  middle  classes. 

7.  The  Whigs  remained  in  power  for  the  rest  of 
William  iv.'s  reign.  They  carried  out  many  . .  .  ^ 
other  useful  reforms  besides  the  Reform  Bill,      negro 

By  one  of  these  new  laws  all  slaves  A^ithin      slavery, 
the  British  Empire  were  set  free.     Up  to  this  time  the 

o 
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sugar  plantations  in  the  English  colonies  of  the  West 

Indies  had  been  tilled  by  negro  slaves,  Avho  had  been 

stolen  from  their  homes  in  Africa  and  sold  to  masters, 

who   forced   them    to   Avoi-k   for   them.      Thirty  years 

before   this  the  slave-trade,  as   it  was  <;allefl,  was  put 

an  entl  to,  and  those  Avho  brought  fresh  negroes  fi-om 

Africa    Avere    severely    punished.      Noav    the    negroes 

themselves  Avere  made  free  men. 

8.  Before  William  iv.  died  the  Whigs  had  got  quite 

tired  of  making  changes,  and  the  peoi^le  AA*ere  beginning 

X,  ,  J  ^x.  to  lose  faith  in  them.  The  Tories  had  made 
Peel  and  the 

Conserva-  themselves  very  unpopvilar  by  ojjposing 
*^'^^^"  parliamentary   reform.       They   noAV   had   a 

very  honest  and  prudent  leader  in  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a 
Lancashire  manufacturer's  son.  He  cleverly  took 
advantage  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Whigs,  and  gradually 
Avon  over  the  support  of  the  neAV  A'oters.  As  the  name 
Tory  still  had  an  evil  sound,  because  of  Avhat  it  had 
meant  before  1832,  Peel  called  himself  and  his  folloAvers 
Conservatives.  The  Whigs  also  began  to  drop  their  old 
name,  and  preferred  to  be  called  Liberals.  They  AAere 
still  in  ofiftce  Avhen  William  iv.  died  in  1837,  and  AAas 
succeeded  by  his  niece.  Queen  Victoria,  the  daughter  of 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Kent. 


CHAPTER    XXXI 
Victoria,  1837-1901 

Principal  Persons : 

Sir  Eobert  Peel;  Daniel  O'Connell;  Lord  Palmerston;  Benjamin 
Disraeli ;  William  Ewart  Gladstone ;  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  ; 
Napoleon  III. ;  General  Gordon ;  Joseph  Chamberlain ;  Lord 
Kitchener. 

Principal  Dates : 

1837.  Accession  of  Victoria. 
1841.  Peel  becomes  Prime  Minister. 
1846.  The  Corn  Laws  abolished. 
1854-1856.  The  Crimean  War. 
1857.  The  Indian  Mutiny. 
1865.  Death  of  Palmerston. 
1867.  The  second  Eeform  Act. 

1884.  Tlie  third  Reform  Act. 

1885.  Death  of  Gordon. 

1886.  Gladstone  declares  for  Home  Bule. 
1899.  Beginning  of  the  Boer  War. 
1901.  Death  of  Victoria. 

1.  Queen    Victoria    was    only    eighteen     years    old. 

She    was   very   anxious   to    do   Avhat  was   right,    and 

Avorked  hard  at  fitting  herself  for  her  great      _.    „ 

^  '^  The  Queen 

l)Ost.  She  had  inherited  some  of  the  firm-  and  Prince 
ness   of   her    grandfather,    George    III.,    and  ^  ' 

took  good  care  that  her  influence  as  queen  should  be 
felt.  She  married  her  cousin,  Prince  Albc7't,  who 
proved  a  good  and  loving  husband,  and  a  Avise 
counsellor  to  her.  She  carefully  kept  herself  above 
parties,  and  had  all  the  more  power  because  she  had  no 

private  ends  to  serve,  but  devoted  herself  to  the  welfare 
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of  her  people.  All  throxTgh  her  reign  the  people  were 
steadily  Aviiinlng  more  power  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  Yet  they  had  such  trust  in  the  goodness  of 
the  queen  that  they  regarded  her  with  great  affection, 
and  were  glad  she  was  the  head  of  the  British 
State. 

2.  The  state  of  the  country  was  much  disturbed  in 
the  early  years  of  the  queen's  reign.     In  Ireland  there 

was    a    great    outcry    against    the    Union, 
and  O'Connell,   who   was    still    the    chief    Irish 

Chartists.  leader,  headed  in  Parliament  a  party  called 
Repealers,  who  demanded  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  In 
England  the  state  of  the  people  was  very  bad.  Wages 
were  low,  and  food  was  dear.  This  was  all  the  more 
disappointing,  since  better  times  had  been  hoped  for 
after  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  passed.  A  party  now 
arose  called  the  Chartists.  The  Chartists  had  great 
influence  over  the  Avorkmen  in  the  towns.  They  drew 
up  a  plan  for  a  more  thorough-going  reform  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  they  called  the  People's  Charter.  They 
got  their  name  of  Chartists  from  their  demand  for  this 
People's  Charter.  In  the  long  run  neither  Repealers 
nor  Chartists  carried  things  as  they  wished. 

3.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  distress  among  the 

people  was  the  high  price  of  bread.     This  was  due  to 

-T-,,    A  .■         Avhat  were  called  the  Corn  Laics.     Foreign 

The  Anti- 

Corn  Law       corn  was  only  allowed  to  enter  the  country 

eague.  ^yhen   a   heavy  duty  on  it  had  been  paid. 

The  Corn  Laws  had  been  passed  in  order  to  help  the 

British  farmers.     But  some  people  noAV  began  to  think 

that  this  tax  kept  the  price  of  food  so  high  that  it  did 

more   harm   than   good.     A   society  was   now   started 

which  aimed  at  getting  rid  of  the  tax  on  bread.     It 

was  called  the  Anti-Cor7i  Latv  League. 

4.  The  Whig  Government  was  afraid  of  all  these 
movements.  The  Whig  Prime  Minister  was  a  slack 
and  careless  man  who  was  fond  of  saying,  "  Can't  you 
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leave   things   alone?"     His  weakness    made   liim    lose 

power  bit  by  bit.   At  last,  in  1841,  the  Whigs 

Avere  beaten  at   a  new  election.      The  Con-       Ministry. 

servatives  noAV  drove  them  from  jjower,  and 

formed    a    strong    ministry    under    their    leader.    Sir 

Robert  Peel. 

5.  Peel  remained  minister  from  1841  to  1846.  He 
governed  the  country  very  wisely,  and  put  the  money 
affairs  of  the   State  into   good   order.     He 

was  rather  stiff  and  slow,  but  very  honest.  CornTaws^ 
He  did  not  mind  changing  his  opinions  if 
facts  showed  him  that  his  views  were  Avrong.  He  had 
always  upheld  the  Corn  Laws,  but  experience  now 
taught  him  what  distress  flowed  from  the  high  j^rice 
of  food.  A  terrible  disaster  in  Ireland  now  proved  to 
him  that  the  high  bread-tax  could  not  be  kept  up. 
Though  the  Irish  were  crying  for  repeal  of  the  Union, 
the  real  thing  that  made  Ireland  so  discontented  was 
the  poverty  of  its  jaeoiDle.  The  land  Avas  tilled  by  very 
small  farmers,  Avho  paid  such  huge  rents  that  they  had 
very  little  left  to  live  on.  They  had  mainly  fed  on 
potatoes,  because  potatoes  Avere  the  cheapest  food  they 
could  get.  But  a  disease  of  the  potatoes  noAV  made 
them  unfit  to  be  eaten.  The  result  Avas  that  Ireland 
was  made  miserable  by  a  gricA' ous  famine. 

6.  Peel  saAv  that  food  could  not  be  taxed  Avlien 
millions  of  jjeople  were  starving.  In  1846  he  abolished 
the  Corn  LaAvs,  and  brought  in  Free  Trade 

in  bread.  The  landlords  and  farmers  had  coS  Law?^ 
supported  Peel  up  to  noAA',  because  they  be- 
lieAed  he  Avould  keep  up  the  Corn  LaAvs.  They  noAv 
cried  out  that  they  had  been  betrayed.  Peel  could 
only  carry  his  Bill  Avith  the  help  of  the  Whigs  or 
Liberals.  Some  of  his  old  supporters  opposed  him  A^ery 
bitterly.  They  Avere  called  the  Protectionists,  because 
they  belicA^ed  in  protecting  English  agriculture  by 
duties.     Their   leader  was   named   Bejijmnhi  Disraeli, 
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a  Jew  by  birth,  who  was  very  clever  and  brilliant,  but 
very  strange  in  his  dress  and  ways.  Soon  after  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  Disraeli  joined  with  the 
Whigs  and  drove  Peel  from  office. 

7.  It  was  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  Conservatives 


Sir  Kobert  Pool. 
(From  the  Bust  by  Noble  in  the. National  Portrait  Gallery.) 


again  got  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  During 

„  ...  „  most  of  this  time  the  Liberals  were  in 
Peehtes,  Pro- 
tectionists, power.  Their  ranks  were  strengthened  by 
and  Whigs,  ^j^g  ^j^i  Whigs  being  joined  by  those  friends 
of  Peel  who  had  remained  on  his  side  after  the  revolt 
of  the  Protectionists.  These  were  called  the  Peelites. 
The  most  important  of  them  Avas  William  Ewart  Glnd- 
stotie,  the  son  of  a  Liverpool  merchant.     Peel  died  soon 
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after  liis  fail  from  power.  Gladstone  was  as  able  a 
manager  of  the  nation's  finance  as  Peel  had  been.  He 
had  learnt  from  Peel  to  believe  in  Free  Trade,  and  no^v 
passed  laws  Avliich  did  aAvay  with  most  of  the  duties 
Avhicli  still  upheld  Protection.     Soon  every  one  was  for 


Lord  Palmcrstou. 

(From  a  Seated  Figure  in  Hayter's  Reformed  Parliament  in  the  National 

Portrait  Gallery.) 

Free  Trade.  After  a  few^  years,  quarrels  among  the 
Liberals  made  Disraeli  minister  for  a  short  time.  As 
soon  as  he  came  into  poAver  he  also  gave  up  his  idea  of 
Protection.  He  and  his  followers  now  made  up  the 
Conservative    party.     The    Peelites    joined    with    the 
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Wliigs  to  for}ii  the  Liberal  party.  The  most  popular 
among  the  Whigs  Avas  Lord  Paltnevston.  He  was  more 
thau  once  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  did  much  to 
make  England  respected  and  feared  abroad.  He  did 
not  care  about  making  many  changes  at  home.  He  was 
easy-going  and  flippant,  and  took  much  less  serious 
views  of  things  than  the  grave  and  earnest  Gladstone. 
Though  they  often  sat  in  the  same  ministry,  they  had 
no  love  for  each  other. 

8.  Between  1854  and  1856  England  was  at  Avar  Avith 
Russia.     She  had  as  her  ally  her  old  enemy  France, 

AA'hich  AA'as  uoaa*  ruled  by  Napoleon  III.,  a 
The^Crimean  ^epheAV    of     the     Great     Napoleon.       Both 

England  and  France  were  alarmed  at  the 
progress  made  by  Russia  in  the  East.  In  particular 
they  were  afraid  that  Russia  A\-ould  conquer  Turkey 


Walker  t  CockereU  a 

Map  to  illustrate  the  Crimean  War. 


and  its  capital.  Const antinox)le.  Turkey  was  not  like 
the  other  countries  in  Europe.  The  mass  of  its  in- 
habitants Avere  Christians,  but  all  poAAer  AAas  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  themsehes,  aaIio  AAere  Mohamme- 
dans from  Asia.  The  Turks  Avere  splendid  soldiers, 
but  cruel  and  careless  iiilers.  They  treated  their 
Christian  subjects   Aery  badly,  and   Russia   had   long 
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helped  the  Chiistiaus  of  the  East  against  their  Turkish 
tyrants.  England  and  France  now  backed  np  the  Turks 
against  the  Russians.  They  sent  an  army  to  the 
Crimea,  a  peninsula  belonging  to  Russia,  which  runs 
into  the  northern  part  of  the  Black  Sea.  There  the 
Russians  had  built  a  great  fortress,  called  Sebastopol, 
which  the  allies  besieged.  The  war  that  followed  Avas 
called  the  Crimean  War.  The  English  and  French 
forces  were  not  strong  enough  to  capture  Sebastopol 
easily.  The  siege  lasted  all  through  the  winter,  which 
Ijroved  an  uncommonly  severe  one.  The  generals  were 
incaijable,  and  the  troops  were  shamefully  neglected. 
The  sufferings  from  cold,  hunger,  and  disease  were  nivicli 
worse  than  those  inflicted  by  the  Russian  bullets.  At 
last  Sebastopol  was  captured,  and  peace  made  in  1856. 

9.  In  1857  a  trouble  even  worse  than  the  Crimean 
War  fell  upon  the  Empire.  This  trouble  Avas  called 
the  Indian  Mutiny.    Since  the  days  of  Olive 

the  British  had  gradually  conqviered  a  very  Miftinv*^^^" 
large  part  of  India.  The  army  Avhicli  vip- 
held  our  power  consisted  largely  of  Sepoys,  or  native 
Indian  troops.  In  1857  many  of  these  Sepoys  rose  in 
mutiny,  and  committed  all  sorts  of  dreadful  deeds. 
Luckily,  hoAvever,  some  of  the  Sepoys  remained  faithful, 
and  the  fcAV  Englishmen  aaIio  ruled  India  for  us  shoAved 
Avonderful  courage  and  skill.  At  last  the  mutiny  Avas 
l)ut  doAvn. 

10.  The  ministers  had  been  sadly  to  blame  for  the 
sufferings  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Crimea.     They  Avere 
driA'en  from  office,  and  lost  a  good  deal  of 
reputation.     Palmerston  alone  came  well  out    pfimerston. 
of  the  AA  ar.     He  became  Prime  Minister,  and 

Avas  neai'ly  ahvays  in  office  until  he  died,  a  A^ery  old 
man,  in  1865. 

11.  So  long  as  Palmerston  liAed  he  kept  Gladstone 
in  check.  Now  Gladstone  became  the  real  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  at  once  prepared  the  Avay  for  a  series 
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of  great  changes.  Disraeli,  tlie  Conservative  leader, 
opposed  him  as  best  he  could ;  but  Gladstone 
was  always  in  office,  excejit  in  1867,  when 
a  quarrel  among  the  Liberals  gave  the  Con- 
servatives a  chance  of  holding  power  for  a  short  time. 
Disraeli  was  anxious  to  show  that  he  was  not  afraid  of 


Gladstone 

and 

Disraeli. 


Benjamin  Disraeli,  Lord  Beaconsfield. 


the  people.  So  he  passed,  in  1867,  the  second  Reform 
Act,  which  gave  votes  to  nearly  all  the  Avorkmen  who 
happened  to  live  in  boroughs.  But  he  could  not  keep 
his  poAver  after  the  election. 

12.  Gladstone  Avas  made  Prime  Minister  in  1868,  and 
began  to  carry  through  a  large  number  of  sAveeping 
reforms.  He  strove  to  make  Ireland  more  contented 
by  tAvo  ncAv  laAvs.      By  the   first   he   took  aAvay  from 
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the  Protestant  Chiircli  in  Ireland  a  great  deal  of  its 

property.     This  was   called  the   Disestablishment  arid 

Disendowment  of  the  Irish   Church.     Glad-  _,   ,  , 

•'  .       Gladstones 

stone's   second   new  measure  was   an   Irish  first 
Land   Laiv,  which  was   to   make   the   Irish     ''^'^'^'■y- 
farmers  better  off  and  more  independent  of  their  land- 


William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

lords.     In  a  few  years  Gladstone   had  made  so  many 
changes  that  people  began  to  wish  to  rest  for  a  little. 

13.  Disraeli  now  had  his  chance.     In  1874  the  elections 
gave  him  a  majority,  and  he  became  Prime  Minister. 
He  held  office  till  1880,  and  took  great  pains 
to  make  England's  influence  more  felt  abroad.  ^'f^^tJif 
During  these  days  the  Russians  were  again 
at  war  with  the  Turks,  and  Disraeli  was  accused  of 
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Avishiug  to  help  the  Turks  against  the  Russians.  He 
managed  to  make  peace  between  Turks  and  Russians, 
but  tlie  peace  took  away  from  the  Turks  a  great  deal 
of  their  territory.  This  region  did  not,  however,  go  to 
Russia,  but  the  Christians  dwelling  in  it  Avere  allowed 
to  govern  themselves.  Still,  the  Turks  kept  Constanti- 
nople and  a  large  amount  of  land  in  Europe.  Since  that 
contest  other  wars  have  broken  out  from  time  to  time, 
which  show  that  what  is  called  the  Eastern  Question 
can  hardly  be  settled  except  by  driving  the  Turks  out 
of  Europe.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  Gladstone  made 
very  eloquent  speeches  against  the  Turks,  and  declared 
that  Disraeli  had  done  Avhat  he  could  to  keep  up  their 
cruel  rule.  The  voters  turned  against  Disraeli  at  the 
next  election  in  1880,  and  sent  a  Liberal  majority  to 
Parliament.  Gladstone  was  once  more  made  Prime 
Minister,  and  next  year  Disraeli  died.  He  had  shown 
great  patience  and  skill  in  teaching  the  Conservatives 
that  they  must  trust  the  people,  and  had  done  much 
towards  promoting  the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire. 
14.  Gladstone's  second  ministry  was  a  very  troubled 
one.      There   were   great   difficulties   in   Egypt,  whose 

ruler  had  become  so  extravagant  that  he 
McfEevot      ^^^^  ^°  ^®  deposed.     Now,  Egypt  was  very 

important  to  England,  because  there  had 
lately  been  dug  a  ship  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  The  Avay  through  the  Suez  Canal  became  the 
quickest  road  to  India,  and  it  Avas  dangerous  to 
England  not  to  have  control  o\^er  it.  The  British 
therefore  took  possession  of  Egypt,  but  they  soon  found 
that  they  had  a  great  many  difficulties  to  fight  against. 
A  ncAV  trouble  arose  Avhen  the  great  region  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  called  the  Sudan,  revolted.  The  rebellion 
became  so  <langerous  that  the  Government  sent 
General  Gordon,  a  \ery  high-minded  and  capable 
soldier,  to  put  it  doAvn.  But  the  rebels  killed  Gordon, 
and   the   Government,  making   no   attejnpt   to   punish 
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them,    left    the    Sudan    altogether.      Thirteen    years 
later,  however,  the   Sudan  was  reconquered   by   Lord 


Queen  Victoria. 

Kitchener,  and  has  since,  like  the  rest  of  Egypt,  been 
I'uled  by  the  British. 
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15.  At  home  the  Gladstone  Government  had  also  to 
meet  with  great  difficulties.      The  worst  of  these  was 

from  a  new  Irish  movement  in  favour  of 
and  the  restoring  an  Irish  Parliament  at  Dublin,  and 

R^f^^      At     ^*^  giving  Ireland  what  was  called  Home  Rule. 

The  Irish  Home  Rulers  were  numerous  in 
Parliament,  and  made  such  long  speeches  that  they 
prevented  much  business  being  done.  For  a  long  time 
Gladstone  would  not  yield  to  their  demands.  The  Home 
Rulei's  therefore  joined  with  the  Conservatives,  and 
threw  him  out  of  office  in  1885.  His  last  Act  was  to 
pass  the  Reform  Act  of  1884,  by  which  Parliament 
Avas  reformed  for  a  third  time.  Every  man  who  lived 
in  a  house  of  his  oAvn  was  given  a  vote,  both  in  boroughs 
and  counties.  The  country  was  cut  up  into  districts, 
very  roughly  equal  in  population,  each  of  which  was 
to  send  a  single  member  to  Parliament.  By  this  Act 
the  power  of  controlling  the  Government  passed  over 
altogether  to  the  people  of  the  country.  So  the  British 
Islands  became  what  is  called  a  democracy,  or  govern- 
ment by  the  people. 

16.  The  Conservatives  were  now  led  by  Lord  Salisbury. 
Neither  they  nor  the  Liberals  "were  strong  enough  to 
Ho  e  R  1  foJ"^!^  ^  lasting  ministry,  and  power  jmssed 
and  quickly  from  one  side  to  the  other.  At  last, 
Unionists.  .^^  jggg^  Gladstone  made  an  alliance  with  his 
old  enemies,  the  Irish,  and  proposed  to  give  Ireland 
Home  Rule.  Many  of  the  Liberals  were  so  disgusted  at 
this  that  they  deserted  Gladstone  and  joined  the  Con- 
servatives. These  were  called  Liberal  Unionists^  and 
the  foremost  of  them  was  Joseph  Chamberlain,  a 
Birmingham  manufacturer.  The  party  that  took  in 
both  the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberal  Unionists  be- 
came often  called  the  Unionist  party.  Those  faithful 
to  Gladstone  were  called  Gladstonians  or  Home  Rulers. 

17.  The  country  did  not  wish  for  Home  Rule,  and 
Gladstone's  friends  were  badly  beaten  at  the  elections. 
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Tlie  Unionists  therefore  formed  a  Ministry  under  Lord 
Salisbury.  This  party  remained  in  power  for  the  rest 
_.  of   Victoria's   reign,   except    for    one    short 

Unionist  period.  During  that  period  Gladstone  died 
Ministries.      ,^^    ^    ^.^^.^   ^^.^^^    ^^^       Though    he    failed 

to  make  Englishmen  believe  in  Home  Rule,  his  eloquence, 
courage,  faith,  and  enthusiasm  kept  for  him  to  the  last 
a  Avonderful  jjower  over  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

18.  The  last  years  of  the  queen's  reign   were   very 
miich  taken   up   with  foreign  and  colonial  questions. 

Britain  had  to  "\Aage  war  in  various  parts  of 
War.  °^'^       *^®  world,  and  had  to  face  the  unfriendliness 

of  many  of  the  European  powers.  The  two 
most  severe  of  these  wars  were  fought  in  Africa.  One 
was  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan  by  Lord  Kitchener, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  The  other  was  the 
Boer  War  against  Dutch  farmers  called  Boei's,  that  is, 
countrj^men,  who  disimted  with  England  the  rule  of 
South  Africa.  The  lands  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  had  been  for  about  two  hundred  years  colonised 
by  the  Dutch,  but  during  the  Avars  against  Napoleon 
England  had  taken  the  Dutch  settlements  and  called 
them  Cape  Colony.  But  the  old-fashioned  Boers  did 
not  get  on  well  with  the  British  settlers.  Many  of 
them  left  Cai^e  Colony,  and  established  t^o  Boer 
Republics,  called  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Free  State.  There  was  constant  quarrelling  between 
the  British  and  the  Dutch,  and  things  got  worse 
when  rich  diamond  and  gold  mines  were  discovered 
in  the  Boers'  lands.  A  large  number  of  British  and 
other  emigrants  came  to  dig  in  the  mines,  and  got 
on  very  badly  with  the  Boers.  At  last  a  great  war 
broke  out  in  1899,  which  was  still  going  on  Avhen 
the  queen  died.  The  Boers  were  splendid  soldiers,  and 
fought  very  bravely ;  while  the  English  were  not  well 
led,  and  suffered  many  disasters.  It  was  only  after  the 
queen's  death  that  Lord  Kitchener  ended  the  war  by 
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defeating  the  Boers.     Thus  all  South  Africa  was  made 
British. 


Kins  Edward  vii. 


19.  It  was  not  only  in  Africa  that  British  rule  was 
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spread  during  Victoria's  reign.     All  over  the  globe  onr 

The  colonies   have   been   increasing  in   numbers 

Dominion  of    and  importance.    Canada,  which  Avas  French 

the^Cominon-  ^mtil  ti^e  days  of  George  ii.,  became  partly 

wealth  of        English  through  British  settlers  taking  up 

their    abode    in    Upper    Canada.      Yet    the 

IDeojjle  of  Lower  Canada  continued  to  speak  French, 

and  there  were  many  tpiarrels  between  the  old  French 

and  the  new  English  settlers,  just  as  there  wei-e  between 

Dutch  and  English  in  South  Africa.     These  Avere,  hoA\  - 

ever,   gradually   healed,   and   in    1867    all   the    British 

American  colonies  were  united   in  Avhat  is  called  the 

Dominion  of  Canada.     Moreover,  Austi'alia,  first  settled 

in  the  days  of  the  younger  Pitt,  suddenly  grew  great 

and  rich  through  discoveries  of  gold,  and  also  became 

the  home  of  many  British  settlers.     At  first  there  Avere 

many  independent  Australian  colonies,  but  in  1901  they 

AA'ere  all  joined  together  in  a  single  state  called  the 

Coinnwmvealth  of  Avstralia.     Noaa'  that  South  Africa 

has  again  been  made  peaceful,  it  is  jjrobable  that  the 

different  colonies  there  Avill  also  before  long  be  united 

in  the  same  fashion.     And  some  people  talk  of  joining 

together  all  our  colonies  and  the  mother  coxuitry  by 

still  closer  ties  than  those  that  exist  at  present.    What- 

eA^er  may  happen  to  this  in  the  future,  Ave  may  rejoice 

that  recent  history  has  jn'oved  that  the  colonies  and 

the  British  Islands  are  much  more  friendly  and  Avilling 

to  helii  each  other  than  they  haA^e  been  in  the  past. 

When  Britain  was  in  difficulties  in  the  Sudan  and  in 

South  Africa,  our  colonies  sent  large  bodies  of  soldiers 

to  help  us  in  our  need. 

20.  Queen  Victoria's  reign  aa^s   the   longest   in   our 

history.     She  died  in  1901,  leaA^ng  the  throne  to  her 

^    ..    ,         eldest  son,  Edirard  VII.     Our  countrA^  has 
Death  of  ' 

Queen  made    AA'^onderful   progress   under   her   rule, 

Victona.         g^j^^  ^u  v/]io  read  about  our  history  must 
feel  proud  of  our  doings.     But  history  also  shoAvs  us 
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hoAv  many  mistakes  we  have  made,  and  liow  much 
better  both  our  country  and  our  Emi)ire  might  be  than 
tliey  I'eally  aie.  History  should  therefoi'e  'encoui-age 
us  to  strive  our  best  to  improve  what  still  remains 
imperfect,  and  to  make  ourselves  worthy  citizens  of 
one  of  the  greatest  empires  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 
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139. 
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VIII.,  107. 

Percy.     See  Percy. 

Heretics,  94, 118. 
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Highlanders,  the,  172,  180,  182,  185-187. 
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185-187. 
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Indian  Mutiny,  the,  217. 
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Indulgence,  the  Declaration  of,  167. 

Infanta  of  Spain, ^e.  144. 
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distress  in,  213. 

Gladstone  and,  218-219. 
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I.sabeUa  of  France,  queen  of  Edward  ii., 

80,  82. 

JACOBITE.S,  the,  173,  180,  183,  185-187. 
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James  i.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  108, 
128,  129,  138-144,  145,  168,  170,  190. 

n.,  166-168,  169,  172,  173. 

III.,  173. 

IV.  of  Scotland,  108,  112,  127. 

VI.  of  Scotland  becomes  James  i. 

of  England,  l;H8.    See  .Tames  I. 

the  Old  Pretender,  185. 

Jane  (irey,  Lady,  120,  121. 

Seymour,  Queen,  117-118. 

Jerusalem,  .59. 
Joan  of  Arc,  97,  99. 
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king  of  France,  son  of  Philip  vi., 
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Jury,  trial  by,  51,  52. 
Jutes,  the,  12,  13. 

Ke.nt,  the  kingdom  of,  13,  15,  18-19. 

the  Peasants'  Revolt  in,  88. 

duke  of,  210. 

Killiecrankie,  battle  of,  172. 
King-maker,  Warwick,  the,  103. 
Kitchener,  General,  221,  224-225. 
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185. 

l^ancaster,  House  of,  93-101,  106. 

Henry  of,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  91. 

See  also  Henry  iv. 

John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of.    See  John. 

Lancastrians,  the,  93-101. 

Land  Law,  the  Irish,  219. 

Landlords,  Reform  Bill  and  the,  209. 

Langton,  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 01,  62,  65. 

Language,  the  English.    See  English. 

Highland,  5. 

Irish,  5. 

the  French.    See  French. 
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the  Welsh.    See  Welsh. 
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Law,  the  Irish  Land,  219. 
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Libei-als,  the,  210,  215,  217,  220,  222. 
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208. 
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Lollards,  the,  90,  91,  94. 
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174, 175. 
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Luther,  Martin,  114,  117. 
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130. 
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Monks,  116,  117,  121. 
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216. 

III.,  216. 
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Marlborough  in  the,  176. 

Napoleon  in  the,  205. 

Neville,iRichard,  earl  of  Warwick,  103. 
New  England,  140. 

Forest,  the,  46. 
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Northumberland,  14. 
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Henry  Percy,  earl  of.    See  Percy. 
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Northumbria,  Edwin,  king  of,  19. 

Danes  in,  26. 

Norway,  23,  31,  32. 

Norwegians,  the,  land  in  Yorkshire,  3s. 

Nunneries,  116. 

Nuns,  116. 
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River  Free  State,  224. 
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See  also  Rump. 
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Pembroke,  WUliam  Marshall,  earl  of,  65. 
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Parliament,  Mary's,  and  the,  121. 

Elizabeth  and  the,  125. 

the,  and  Elizabeth,  136. 

Portugal,  204. 
Potatoes,  213. 
Poundage,  147. 
Prayer-book,  the  English,  120,  121,  125. 

149,  151,  162. 
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Preston  Pans,  battle  of,  185. 
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the  Y'oung,  185-187. 

Priests,  the  poor,  91. 
Prime  Minister,  title  of,  183. 
Protection,  213,  218. 
Protectionists,  213. 
Protector,  York  becomes,  101. 

Somerset,  Lord,  119. 

Cromwell,  Lord,  156. 
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Scots.  127. 

and  Charles  I.,  149. 
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Ramillies,  battle  of,  176. 

Reform  of  Parliament,  208-209,  212,  218, 
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Reformation, 'the,  113-115,  119.  149. 
Reformers,  the.     See  Protestants. 
Regent,  George,  Prince,  205.  See  George 

IV. 

Reign  of  Terror,  the,  199,  209. 
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Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  the,  213,  214. 
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Republic,  the  Dutch,  168. 

the  French,  19i). 

BepubHcs,  the  IJoer,  224. 
Re.storation,  the,  l.'sa. 
Revolt,  the  Peasants',  88-89. 

of  American  Colonies,  the,  195-196. 

Revolution,  the,  of  1(588.. ItW,   195;   in 

Scotland,  172. 

French,  the,  199  201. 

Englantl  and  the,  199-201. 

Ribble,  the,  l2. 

Richard  I.,  the  Lion  Heart,  .')7-(iO. 

—  II.,  88-92,  9S. 

III.,  104-105. 
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and  Richard  Iii.,  100-102. 
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Rights,  the  Bill  of,  169. 
Roads,  making  of,  198. 
Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  45,  47. 
Rodney,  Admiral,  196. 
Roman  Catholics,  135,  136,  H3,  170,  171, 

202,  203. 

Irish,  135,  136,  171,  202.  203. 

under  William  111.,  170. 

Romans,  the,  5-10. 

Rome,  5,  17,  115. 

Roses,  Wars  of  the,  102. 

Rouen,  35. 

Roundheads,  the,  151. 

Royalists,  the,  151. 

Rump,  the,  154,  155,  156,  158,  1.59. 

Runnymede,  62. 

Russia,  201,  204,  216,  219-220. 

Napoleon  quarrels  with,  204. 

at  war  with  Turkey,  219-220. 

Rye  House  Plot,  the,  166. 

Sai.nt  Ai,ban.s,  battle  of,  101. 

Helena,  205. 
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.Salisbury,  Lord,  222-224. 
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.Schools  established  by  Wolsey,  112. 
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202. 
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- — -  the  royal  arms  of,  140. 
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Scotland. 
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.fane.  Queen,  117-118. 
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Siege  of  Seba.stopol,  the,  217. 

Slave-trade,  the,  210. 

.Slavery,  negro,  209-210. 

Slaves,  negro,  209,  210. 

Somerset,  26. 

— -  Edward    Seymour,  duke    of,   no, 
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Sophia,  Electre.ss  of  Hanover,  170,  179. 
South  Sea  Bubble,  the,  182. 

Company,  the,  182. 
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146,  158,  174-177,  1S3-185,  196,  200,  203, 
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at  war,  129-133. 

Prince  Charles  in,  144. 

Charles  i.  at  war  with,  145,  146. 

and  Cromwell,  158. 

War  of  Succession  for,  174-177. 

and  George  11.,  183-185. 
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Joseph  Bonaparte,  king  of,  203. 

the  Peninsular  War  in,  204. 

Staines,  62. 

Star  Chamber,  the,  10s. 
States,  the  United,  141. 
Steam-engine,  the,  198. 

locomotive,  208. 

Steamships.  208. 
Stephen,  king,  47,  48,  51. 
Stewart,  the  House  of,  138. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.    See  Marv. 

Stewarts',  the,  138,   141,   142,   14.3,   171, 

179,  181,  187. 

and  Parliament,  142,  143. 

Stirling,  the  siege  of.  78. 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  earl  of, 

149,  1.50. 
.Straits  of  Dover,  the,  133. 
Succession,  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion, 185. 

the  war  of  the  Spanish,  174-177. 

Sudan,  the,  220,  221.  224,  226. 
Suez,  the  Isthmus  of,  220. 
Suffolk,  14,  111. 
Sugar  plantations,  210. 
Supremacy,  the  Act  of,  115. 
Suspending  power,  the,  167,  169-170. 
Swegeu,  king  of  Denmark,  31. 
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Tapestry,  the  Bayeux,  35,  37,  39,  iO, 
41. 

Taxation,  108, 142,  147, 148,  195,  196. 

under  Henry  vii.,  108. 

James  i.'s,  142. 

Charle.s  i.'s,  147,  148. 

America  re.sists,  19.5-196. 

Taxes,  William  I.  imposes,  44,  45. 

on  lireatl,  213. 

Thames,  the,  62. 

Terror,  Reign  of,  the,  199. 

Test  Act,  the,  164,  166,  167. 

Thomas,  St.,  of  Canterbury.  See  Becket. 

Toleration  Act,  the,  170. 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  147. 

Tories,  the,  165,  166,  108,  171,  176,  177, 
179,  195,  198.  203,  207,  208,  210.  See 
also  Conservatives. 

the  Lil)eral,  207,  208. 

Tournai,  107. 

Tower  of  London,  the,  44,  101,  116. 

Hill,  116,  150. 

Towns  send  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment, 68. 

Towton,  the  battle  of.  101. 

Trade,  British,  198-199. 

Free,  213,  215. 

the  slave,  210. 

Trafalgar,  the  battle  of,  20O-2O1. 

Transvaal,  the,  224. 

Treaty  of  Chippenham,  tlie,  26. 

of  Bretignv,  the.  84. 

of  Troyes,  the,  96. 

of  Utrecht,  the,  177,  182. 

Trial  by  jury,  51,  52. 

Tribute  paid  by  Britons  to  Rome,  6. 

Troyes,  the  treaty  of,  96. 

Tudor,  the  House  of,  51,  106-127. 138. 

Henry,   Earl    of   Richmond.    See 

Henry  vii. 

Margaret,  127. 

Mary,  120-123.    See  Mary. 

Tudors,  the,  51, 106-127, 138,  142. 

Turkey,  216.  219-220.    See  Turks. 

Turks,  the.  59.  216,  217.    See  Turkey. 

Tuscany,  205. 

Tyler,  Wat,  88,  89. 

UL.STER,  140. 

the  Plantation  of,  140. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  tlie, 

177, 178,  179. 
— —  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  tlie, 

202.  203. 
Irish,  repeal  of  the,  demanded,  212, 

222-224. 
Unionists,  Liberal,  222-224. 
United  States  of  America,  141,  196. 
Utrecht,  treaty  of,  177,  182. 

V.\i,oiS,  Philip,  Count  of,  82. 
Victoria,  Queen,  169,  210,  211-227. 
Villiers,  George,  duke  of  Buckingham, 

144,  145,  146. 
Virginia,  140. 
Voyage  round  the  world,  Drake's,  131. 

Wakefield,  battle  of,  101. 


Wales,  1,  9,  11,  72,  105,  107, 157. 
Llywelyn,  Prince  of,  72. 

Piincipality     of,     conquered      by 

Edward  i.,  72. 

Edward  of  Carnarvon,  prince  of,  72. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  of,  83,  84, 

86,  89. 

Arthur,  prince  of,  1C7. 

Henry,  prince  of,  107. 

Charles,  prince  of,  144. 

II.,  155. 

George,  prince  of,  205. 

Wallace,  William,  74,  75. 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  183-185,  187. 
War,  the  ( ireat  Civil,  160,  162. 

of  the  Spanish  Succession,  174177. 

of  the  Au.strian  Succession,  185. 

Seven  Years',  1,S8-192,  195,  196. 

— -  Penin.sular,  203-204. 
the  Crimean,  217- 

—  the  Boer,  224-225. 
Warbeck,  Perkin,  107. 
Wars,  the  Barons',  07 

of  the  Roses,  102,  107. 

Warwick,  Richard  Neville,  earl  of,  10.3. 
Waterloo,  the  battle  of,  205. 
Wellesley,  Artliur,  duke  of  Wellington, 

203-205,  206,  207.  208,  209. 
Wellington,  duke  of,  203  205,  206,  207, 

208,  209. 
Welsh,  the,  3,  11, 12,  14, 15, 17,  29,  30,  .si, 

72,  94-95. 

the,  and  Edward  I.,  72. 

the,  and  Henry  11.,  .51. 

the,  and  Henry  iv.,  94-95. 

language,  the,  3,  11. 

Went  worth,  Thomas,  earl  of  Strafford, 

149,  150. 
Weslev,  Jolin,  187-188. 
Wessex,  13,  14,  15,  22,  23,  24,  26,  .38. 
Westminster,  1.54,  178,  202. 
Abbey,  33,    38,  41 ;   the    present, 

built  by  Henry  ill.,  6.5. 
Westmoreland,  209. 
Whigs,  the,  165,  166,  168,  171,  177,  179, 

180,  187,  188,  193.  195,  197,  203,  209,  210, 

212-213,  216.    See  also  Liberals. 
William  1.,  the  Conqueror,  37,  38,  39,  41, 

43-45. 

II.,  Rufus.  4.5-46,  58. 

III.,  169-173,  201. 

IV.,  208-210. 

Wolfe,  General,  190-191. 
Wolsey,  Thomas,  111  113,  115,  117. 
Worcester,  the  battle  of,  1.56. 
Worcestershire,  68. 
Wycliffe,  John,  89,  90,  91,  94. 

York,  lOl,  151. 

archbi.shops  of.  111. 

• — —  Paulinus.  archbishop  of,  19. 

Thomas  Wolsey,  111-113,  115, 

Richard,  duke  of,  100,  101. 

James,  duke  of,  164, 165.  See  James 

II. 
Yorkists,  the,  102-105,  106,  107. 
Yorkshire,  38.  208. 
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